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Kansas Grows the Best 
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i Eveiy.1 sind the kanes works with irregular doughs his 
labor costs go up. Investigation shows that many shops 
of the average three oven size can save 37%/c. per barrel 
of flour in labor costs by using only uniform doughs | 
from uniform flour. | 


The uniformity of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours can add a 
good item to the baker’s profit by cutting out this labor 
waste. And this is only one of the savings—this same 
uniformity of Pillsbury’s enables the baker to cut costs 
at every step in the production of bread. 


PILLSBURY S 
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arabee’s Best 
lour 








An AB C of Flour Jobbing 








Isn’t intensive advertising the best way of 
entering new territory? 





It is effective, but expensive. A good policy 
is to use standardized products, such as 
“TLarabee’s Best Flour,” which already have 
been advertised so widely that there is no 
territory where they are wholly unknown. 
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Ak Larabee Flour Mills Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


‘Chicago Office: 
Hundreds of Good Bakers Use Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co. 
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Dlr. Simpson Dominates Fits Territory— 


Mr. Simpson, like Cesar, believes that it is better to be “first in a little 
Iberian village than second in Rome.” However, Mr. Simpson chose his 
village in Iowa, where we first heard of him when one of our salesmen 
reported that he was working on an order from the newly organized 
Simpson Commission Co. 


“The flour I want to distribute,” said Mr. Simpson when our salesman 
called, “is the flour that will dominate this territory. I want to sell every 
sack used in the county.” And he made a magnificent sweeping gesture 
with his arm. 


The outcome of the conversation was that a trial car of “I-H” was booked 
and delivered, and a few weeks later another car followed it. 


That was seven years ago. Today Mr. Simpson is one of our best cus- 
tomers, and, although he has never entirely dominated his territory, his 
“I-H” sales are greater than those of all the other flours sold in his terri- 
tory; which illustrates what may be expected when a progressive jobber 
and “I-H” get together. 
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outstanding among other family flours. 
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MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


PLANT FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MILLERS OF WHITE STAR 


The Dependable Bakers’ Flour 
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merchandising features 


businesses soundly 

GINGHAM GIRL prov 

dependable quality, 
FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE 


ALL IMporTING MARKETS 


Gingham G 
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The World’s Finest Flour— 
in Real Gingham Bags! 
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America Does Want 
Better Flour 


When we started to introduce 
“HEART OF AMERICA,” we often 
were told that the American 
public wouldn’t buy such a high 
priced flour. 
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The last word in better flours. 









































RODNEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UASterling, President 
C£Beckenbach, Sales Mgr. 
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WM KELLY 
{ {MILLING 
\\ \ COMPANY 


\ 





FIFTY YEARS 


And first customers still are on our books. That is not 
because they are fond of us, although many of them are 
our good friends. It is because they find “KELLY’S 
FAMOUS” is reliable, dependable and satisfies their 
customers year after year,—with, of course, a steady 
gain in volume of business. 


fii WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresiDENT CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 
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1,750,000 Bushels 


What’s A Million 
Bushels More Or 
Less to Your 


JUST THIS! 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. 


Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of the best wheat for such 
emergencies as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 

And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


Commander 
Flour 
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1,000,000 Bushels ————> 
Additional 


This is one of the Com- 
mander Elevators com- 
pleted last year, and re- 
cently increased in size 
to hold 1,000,000 more 
bushels or a total of 
2,750,000 bushels. It is 
one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 
apolis. 





COMMANDER 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Minneapolis 
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Now milled in both units of our great new mill here at Kansas City,— 
the newest big mill in the world and excelled in point of equipment 
by no flour mill anywhere. “PRINCE JOHN?” is building business 
for flour distributors everywhere in the country. 











THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity, 5,500 BARRELS : KANSAS CITY, MO. 
a Re ae 
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THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


ARISTOS F'LOU 


Superior Quality Always Is the Best Value 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO., INC. 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 





AT THE GATEWAY TO THE WORLD’S PREMIER WHEATFIELD 
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~ Machinery and Flour 


Machinery seems sometimes to have a 
sort of intelligence. 


There is such a thing as getting it nicely 


adjusted, or “‘tuned up,” for doing acertain kind of work. 


A machine which has been gradually 
perfected to do this work, does it better than is otherwise 
possible. This is particularly true of milling machinery. 


In time and with care, it seems to re- 
spond sympathetically in producing a certain kind of 
flour, and maintaining quality. 





This brand is the product of our accu- 
mulated knowledge and experience of many years in 
working with our mill. 


Our mill has been perfected to make 
this flour. 


Our mill is as much a part of our success 
as we are ourselves. 


As we are also large grain dealers and 
manufacturers of feed, we can ship either straight or 
mixedcars of flour,grain,millfeed ,scratch grains, poultry 
feed, egs mash and corn goods. 


A Complete Milling Service 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


Domestic and Export—Millers and Grain Dealers—Toledo, Ohio 
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Qu Qa li ty SO dependable and 


uniform that price 
is a secondary consideration. This is 
the main reason for the constantly in- 
creasing popularity of 





Miss Minneapolis 
The Superlative 
pring Wheat Short Patent 


Chicago Branch Office: New York Branch Office: 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. 411 Produce Exchange 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








THE -ZRON ‘PRINCE (SCOURER 


Cleans wheat... yes, and.. 
cleans it well! Cleans the 


I wheat betterthan any other 
| system...does it at a single 

\SBREE operation. 

|S 
iE The Iron Prince Scourer 
qBqHEE | effectively cleans smutty 
‘BEREEE. wheat....so clean that the 
i ‘BEBE! : 

eN(er milling: problems are ‘SHEEEE flour is entirely free from 


overcome by some process 
of the various lines of our machin- 
ery......Just as better flour results 
from treatment of the wheat by the 
Iron Prince Scourer....Better flour 
...Better bread...Better business... 
Pleased to answer all inquiries. 


the usual, but undesirable, 
murky blue tinge. 





Ghe PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY wnrwaveee wisconsin 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PURE SOFT WINTERS 


Made from Michigan Wheat 


Care in buying and 
making soft winter wheat 
flour is even more important 
than in bread flours. 


There is something 
distinctive about Michigan 


soft winter wheat flours 


which makes them different 
from all others. 


They are peculiarly 
suitable for crackers, biscuits, 
cakes and pastries of the best 
quality. 


The distinctive qual- 
ities of Michigan wheat may 
be due to soil and climatic 
conditions and to the fact that 
Michigan is a peninsula sur- 
rounded by large fresh water 
lakes. 


These conditions are 
not duplicated elsewhere and 
the same kind of wheat is not 
to be had from any other 
section. 


To these natural ad- 
vantages we make our own 
contribution as follows: 


Our location enables 
us to tap the wheat supplies 
of the entire state. 


We have the best fa- 


cilities for gathering, storing 
and milling this wheat. 


We have also a poli- 
cy of making uniform, de- 
pendable flour to insure the 
buyer getting this distinctive 
quality. 


Every user of our 
Michigan soft winter wheat 
flours has discovered their 
distinctive quality and ad- 
vantages without being told. 


We suit hundreds of 
soft winter wheat flour buy- 
ers and are sure that we can 
please you. 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT 
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“ohe 
Allis and Nordyke 


Lines of Machinery offer the widest 
range of selection that is available 
today. This advantage, combined 
with the advanced engineering ob- 
tainable only from the resources of 
such an assembly of engineers found 
in the Allis-Chalmers organization 
for Milling, Electric, Steam and 
Hydraulic, should be of prime im- 
portance to the milling industry. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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- The RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. — 


: General Offices, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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eAnother 
Reason Why 


The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 


Write for 
Technical 


Publication 
No. &0 


THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT ARNOLD MILL, STERLING, KANSAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE 8T, LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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“There Is 
for Quality’”’ 


No Substitute 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD 


SPRING WHEAT 


& RYE FLOUR 








- MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 















“Dandy “Dough | 


Cflour 


A new flour you 
should try out. 





CLARO MILLING COMPANY 
510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















“Madelia’s Superlative’ 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
Guaranteed to Satisfy 


Mill at 
Madelia, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 


1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange 


NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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_ REDWING 
SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. 
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Quality e Arguments 


fully sustained by actual test. Hundreds 
of Bakers testify to the excellence and uni- 
formity of our flours. Baking results are 
never in doubt when these flours are used. 
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Gold Coin, Standard Patent Daniel Webster, Short Patent 
Wheat Graham—Rye Flour, All Grades 
Whole Wheat Flour Pure Silver, Very Fancy Clear 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour ; 
7 Seepeey: 1,000 bbls Rye Flour Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
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Great 


Flours 


Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 
preciation of 
the American 
housewife. 


“Diamond Jo” 


are sure win- 
ners for bakers, 
dealers and ex- 
porters of fine 
Minnesota and 
Dakota wheat 
flour. 





Three 


Minnesota 





CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


Gee. 
5 S ~ + 2 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 
MINNESOTA 











“BIG 
JO 


“Little Jo” 





FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Durum Wheat Semolina 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








Empire Milling 
Minneapolis Co. Minnesota 
Millers of High Grade Flour 








Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 








High 
( Jenus Protein 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








W MAY NOT have the largest mill 
in the world, but when it comes to 


quality, uniformity, and having the best 
interests of our customers at heart, we will 
not acknowledge a superior. When next 
in the market, send in a trial order for 


Komo or Pacemaker 
and know what real satisfaction is. 


Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








‘Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 





WabashaRoller Mill Co. 
Wasasna, Minn., U.S. A. 


J. G. Lawrence, President 
W. B. Webb, Vice-Pres. and Manager 



















SAINT PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


‘SAINT PAUL 


MINNESOTA 








Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 
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Tue HiGcHest Pricep FLtour iN AMERICA AND WortTH ALL IT Costs 


Ning Midas Ylour 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO.  mwveapouis 








Always Ace High 


(he FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢@ Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 








(5' Nie fF LAIN 00 b.x:08 Paro 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are always striving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 

















MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


Ghamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 





|__ Ask for Samptes and Prices. 








the 
Difference 


MADE FOR 


Supreme Satisfaction in Bread 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Mankato Minnesota 
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Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Independent—not connected with any other concern 
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The Difference Between 
E-A-CO Flour 


and the ordinary flours is just the 
difference between the choice and 
the common. And the difference 
in price is only in the first cost. 
Your balance sheet at the end of 
the year shows a saving if you 
use E-A-CO Flour. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN» 


@ &A60 FLOUR 






















F. A. Ruenrrz, President 














White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
striveto reach 


SPRINGFIELD Mituina Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 


CHRISTIAN MILLS 
Yatchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 
250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 














“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Red River Milling Company 


” “ ” 
“CERES Montana and North Dakota Wheat No.Al 
alit; ; Highest Quality 
Highest Qu y used exclusively ig’ ‘Hard 
ae eee Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels ane 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 











SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 
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EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 





ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 
MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULM MINNESOTA 





LEADING_INSURANCE COMPANIES | 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 


GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” NORTHWESTERN MILLING 60. 


The Greenleaf Milling Co. General Offices: 614 Chamber of Commerce 
8 at INNEAPOLIS, 
ab eg Little Falls, Minn. MINN: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Se I I on oo 5 5 bwin obsess eseeonen $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. &,........ccccccccccccecs 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
§ and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 

held by all leading millers 



































HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


“New Gold” zranas “Marquis” 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 


Weddin Invitations 
g Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL 6ritioner 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 

















Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


L. G. Campsett Miiiie Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 





Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


25 Beaver Street 
e NEW YORK 


F’.H. PRICE & C 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CoRRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND ForEIGN Ports 








Mill Mutual Service Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
For Policy Holders 230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 























Mipway E ecrric ENGRAVING 
Company 


Engravers -& «Designers 
1931 University Avenue 
8T. PAUL 





Jonrs-HEeTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missouri 











Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels 


The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Spring Wheat Flour 


MINNESOTA 








Northwestern 
Agents for 


Flour Exchange 





THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Novadel Process Corporation 
Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Pe aol ng dustrations~ 
Half-tones ~ Zinc Etchings 


Color Engravings ~~ 


WO! 577 
IDA y —" 
Minneapolis ° 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity 2 +e 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. 8. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager j 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. 8. A. Winnipeg, Canada i 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient ; 
ee ” 
NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 











The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Package goods are now universal in the bread- 
stuffs trade. Consumers are a unit in de- 


manding this mode of merchandising. We 
supply bags of the finest quality to flour mills. 
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Cable Address: “DOMBAY” Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 














Competition ONLY StTimuLaTES Our SA.Les 








CHOICEST es S . ot Sas re ae ; ae BRANDS 
: NS Mie aio Meee | : é OUT: ” 
CANADIAN 7 2 we Bea a Victory 
HARD SPRING fas , : ist “Prairie 
pg Blossom”’ 
74 ” 
PERFECT Woodland 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMiLTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
“Do ” 
VAN Riverside aa 9 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatrrax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 





Se 
Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’”—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 








Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, . 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 

tory of Canada and the development of trade 

and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 

one of the mightiest of the world’s great 

waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 

the grain ports of the west and we reach the 

world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 

is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 

best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABWIL,’’ Montreal 






























MILLS AT 
Mowrreat, Fort Wii11am, 
Wiyyirec, Epmonton anp 
Menpiciwwe Hart 






Dairy Mittx Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 







HIS MAJESTY THE KING 









Exevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHEts 






TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 







Coprs Usrp—PRrIvareE, 

ABO 4ra & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 






W arenovse Capacrry 
377,000 BarreEts 






FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFIOES ar St. Jonny, QueBEc, Orrawa, TorONTO, LONDON, HaMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Makers or THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 
Of f er ment from Goderich, MecNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 


Toronto OFFice 
1003 Royal Bank Building 


MontTrREAL AGENCY 
Board of Trade Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 
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Western Orrice 
Calgary, Alberta 
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COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: 
“MrIpcop” 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B. O. 
Ete. 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform 
quality and service. 


Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 











Western Branches: Winnip 

Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 
MONTREAL 





BRANDS 


GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


FIVE CROWNS GEORGIAN 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILs Co. LIMITED 
Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 

= MILLS Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY of 

‘£ GODERICH EDMONTON : 

j onary a7 wareneta Manitoba Hard Wheat 

Py Flours 

I Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 100 Interior Elevators 

'Z 10,000 Barrels throughout Western Canada’s 
, Rolled Oats and Oatmeal famous Wheat Belt 

Fi 800 Barrels 

I New Yorx Orrice: 

H Cable Address: “Laxuron” z Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 
I Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 

z 

! PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: ““‘HALLGRAIN,’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, . 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 





VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 

















JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
“KENGRAIN” TORONTO, CANADA 














Mel i Milling Co., Ltd. | TWO ANNO TAU TANTO TAO TAN TINTING TAU TAN TING AW TAN TAO TAUAN TW TAG TAU TIN TNO TAU TUTE 
Ld - 

Manitoba Springs, OntarioWinter Flowr = = 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 4 wen 
Ce ER ERS S CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. & 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 4 e = 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford . = 
Gollan: Riverside, erly yy: BO 5th Edition 2 ©. D, Saeupae, Sage S 
~ Manitoba Spri io Wi : 

= nitoba Springs Ontario Winters § 

2 F — “AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” > 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd. . Quality and Service s 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG . a 
We give special attention to the wants Cable: “CanriEexco” TORONTO, CANADA * 
of Canadian and American mills buying Wz > 
and selling high class milling wheats and KS 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. a WOVOVOV OVO OVO WOVOVOVOVNVVOVOVOVE NOOO | 














JAMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 


Correspondence solicited. 








“aT IIMIMANMEMTNNTEME MMM MEMMNMOMMMMMNNMMT UU Luu Imm 
©) 
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ROBIN HOOD 


Mills and Western Offices at 


NOD GANONG GDN GNWN ODODE 


SASKATOON, SASK. 
: FLOUR 
Datmty Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rottep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Eastern Sales Office: Highest Quality 


MONTREAL 


} 


’ 


ONAN ONO NON ANODNONANG) 


Cable Address: ‘‘RoBInHOOD" Montreal ) Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 


LWOWAWAWA Wa WW WW WA WA Wa WA WA Wi Wa Y (BN'( BN" WA Wa WY WA We WA WA WY WA WA WE We WA WA WY BN'/ BN'/ BNI BN BN a) A WE WWE WW WA IW EWA WA WWE Wal WAY: 


Millers of High-Grade 
Moose Jaw, Sask. J WESTERN CANADIAN 
RSET. ALN. Ds SPRING WHEAT 


Boarp or Trape Buriipine _} ; ROLLED OatTs AND OATMEAL 


IP wa Wwe } 
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) J. G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 

& President and G 1 Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 

¢ 

C . 

3} Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

: } MILLERS OF 

e Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 

: (BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 

Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 

¢ “KEYSTONE” 

C 

3 Cable Address: “WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

: DOVDDODODODODOODODODODOD0D00 











The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 
“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’ 











(LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN | 











y 
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BEMIS BAGS | 


JUTE,BURLAP. COTTON, 
PAPER BAGS, TWINE 












BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. 
Winnipeg Manitoba 





EARCHLIGHT 


FLOUR 


An excellent Economical bread producing 
flour—only the highest grade Hard Spring 
wheat used—always uniform—gives the 


bread a fine flavor. 
Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: 
“POWERFUL” 

Codes: 
Millers’ and Riverside 











Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


or PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
DisTINcTIVE QUALITY AND FLavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 

















W. & T. Avery, Limited 


Complete Weighing Equipment 
for Flour Mills 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


98 Queen St. East 





Special Service to Flour Mills on 





Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““PRAMILLCO,” Toronto 
Codes: A BO 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 
In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 











Company 
1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 
F. 0. THOMPSON 00., LTD. OOD Le — 


Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 


Outlook, Sask. - Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 





Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 























Pfeffer Milling Company 
LIMITED 
Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established’ 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 














Ww iali: Manitob: 
Ye sucsialine on Mentete Excello Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Ant a ate Ot bentind Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
hig patent for genera 0 
household ode under brand Sunbeam tio, to and Feed 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited Cus Snestetens ante 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 





Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. Biopcett, INcoRPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIS. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Oo, 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 




















B. H. MUIRHEAD Canadian Hard Spring 


EXPORTER Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 

Flour and Oatmeal Cestanshowenies Aasents. 

Cable Address: United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
“Heapmurr” Toronto, Canapa Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MIL.INnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


























Fisher & Fallgatter, “ix 


Pure Rye Flour ors 
Ask for sample and quotations 


pure winter rye flour. 
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Established 1774 


Specializing in 


Manufacturers of full line 
Darry, Pouttry, 
Horse and Hoe Freep 


UNIFORMITY 





Ghe Continental Milling Co. 


Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Inquiries Invited 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


BaLTiImMorE, Mp. 








George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 





GrorGE URBAN, JR., President 


FA Mol URBAN, ‘Vice President Buffalo, N. 7, 


& Treas’ 
B. F. ORTMAN, Superintendent ne U.S. A. 











Founded 1795 





This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street 





BRIDAL) ie hich 1 
vo fo.” 


FLOUR 








NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
ola 4-10) 4 ee 6 








Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE BEST FLOUR 
tun»©65BEST BREAD 











F. & R.’s 

GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLO 
Guaranteed 


to in all to standard 
requirements ofthe US. Lipartmantel hedkuliaes 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N, Y.,U.S.A. 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 





THORNTON & CHESTER 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” “Unexcelled Service” 


MIXED gurce. 

CARS ELIVERY 

PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 


ONTARIO PRIDE 


For King Victor 


MILLING CO. 


VICTOR CIRCLE BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Winter 
Patent 











Short Spring Patent 














New Jersey Flour Mills 
OLIFTON, N. J. 
Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 





SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
PASTRY FLOUR 
Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 








Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. A Ss es US 
— Y. pearececrernet N 
The Walter Milling Co. | ATMA Tha 
Quality Flour | ~ INSTALLATION — 


BUFFALO, N. Y. \ in your plant. 





\ Niomre)-1a1-y-G ale) | y 











Dunlop Mills ¥™* Ws Fiw— Richmond, Va. ; 
Correspondence Solicited Ng 


8 THE WOLF CoO., 


CHAMBERSBURG, a 





PENNA 


—~ 























Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? © 


T. L, Beddoes - 1840 Own 


Ps 





“Town Crier” distributors 
Have one advantage 

That is never reflected 

On their ledgers. 

It’s the satisfaction 

Of knowing 

That their competitors 
Can never sell 

A better flour 

No matter what brand 





They use. 
aot 9er 
THEM areas POOBM ary G2 
ot ——t16" 





“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 














~~ Natives Million 








Established in 1873 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A., OCTOBER 12, 1927 


Volume 152 Number 2 








‘When Sheridan Used -WMillstones to 
‘Discipline His Troops 


] HIS story is written privatelike for 
the benefit of a baker over on the 
northwestern coast, who once was the 
‘ manager of a bakery in Kansas City. 
} It might be a story about the way he 
reece ceased to be manager and became a 
bakery owner for himself, but it isn’t. That item is 
just the prelude. 

The real story is about another man who did some- 
thing very much like that. It’s about the finest cavalry 
soldier who ever won his way to high 





By J. K.Russell” 


tric lights,—not permanently strung, but just rigged 
up for a night. The question involved was “disci- 
pline.” Our bakery manager worked for an oldish 
man of great pomposity and much “side.” They were 
going to open a bakery one night, and as evening came 
the bakery manager saw that the electric lights had 
been overlooked. People would be arriving in an hour 
and the plant was in total darkness. Here was an 
emergency situation. The owner had gone to a country 
club to dine. The manager had plenty of wire. So he 


strung a line,—of course intending to take it down 
next day to make way for the permanent lights. 

He installed lamps, and the people came and never 
guessed how near they had been to being received in 
darkness. But also the bakery owner came. He saw 
electric lights burning. He had not been consulted. 
Somebody had acted without authority. And there 
was a burst of anger. 

The manager took his tongue lashing, but he re- 
volted inside himself. He had done a good thing; he 

had saved the reception. Yet his thanks 





rank with millstones. Yes, he’s the best 


was a tongue lashing. He’d be damned 
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soldier that ever sat a horse in command 
of a great body of horse riding troopers 


5 ee (es (ce (es (oe (ese ( A 


if he would work in that plant another 





who had a hell-to-leather discipline in- 
stilled into their systems; they cut 
through their opponents as a mill cuts 
wheat. 

Of course, then, you already know 
it’s about Sheridan, who is celebrated in 
Read’s poem about Winchester, and was 
the beloved “beau sabreur” of Grant’s 
army. Every night as I ride home from 
work I pass Sheridan’s statue in a pub- 
lic park, and every time I see it I wish 
its base were built of millstones, and 
the front feet of Sheridan’s splendid 
charger were about to come down on 
millstones specially placed to receive 
them. 

For Sheridan was a milling general. 
War is like that. It makes millers out 
of soldiers, and soldiers out of millers. 
It made me—the last one—into a rail- 
roader after 20 years as a newspaper 
man. And when I met my college class- 
mate who had spent 20 years as a rail- 
roader I found him in Washington— 
made into a teacher of anything but 
railroading. 

It was Second Lieutenant Sheridan 
who turned miller—to discipline his 
troops. It was Brigadier General Sheri- 
dan who emerged from the first few skir- 
mishes and one battle between his mill- 
hands and the enemy. 
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Sheridan and His Mills 


HE story of Sheridan and his mills 

is a thrilling one to an old soldier 
who has seen discipline in all its 57 vari- 
eties, both as laymen and experienced 
fighting men may see it. But before I 
tell that, I have to tell the story of that 
baker who lost his job as a bakery man- 
ager in Kansas City and emerged as a 
bakery owner out on the northwestern 
Coast, 


It all happened over a string of elec- 








A Cosmic &rror 


By Harvey E. YAnrtis 


HE earthworm spends a life of toil 
Producing rich and fertile soil— 
All entomologists agree 
He does no harm to plant or tree— 
But gives his efforts to enhance 
The value of their sustenance. 


The chinch bug, moth, the weevil, and 
Some other insects all depend 

Upon the products of the wheat; 

It isn’t flour to them,— it’s meat. 

They do far more than storms or frosts 
To elevate production costs. 


And yet a cruel trick of fate 

Makes earthworms valuable for bait, 
And, owing to the fisherman, 

Their lives are but the briefest span; 
But milling pests in loot engage 
Until they perish of old age. 


The reason why, I do not know, 

That matters should be thus and so— 
But, dug up for a fish’s meal, 

The earthworm gets a dirty deal, 
While in the wheat field or the mill 
The hungry beetle eats his fill. 


day. 

And so he quit and found himself 
upon the street. Soon he was in business 
for himself away over in the Oregon 
country. 

That is, as you see, a matter of disci- 
pline. Often, like that, it wrecks and 
disrupts. I saw much discipline that 
messed up many fighting men in my 
youth. We had a captain who delighted 
“ to ride up to a guard post and have the 
guard turned out in his honor. Then he 
would sit on his horse and berate its 
members. They had been aroused from 
sound sleep,—those on reserve,—and he 
! would tell them how clumsily they had 
3 snapped into it. 
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The Stern Disciplinarian 

LSO when a night of battle came he 
was the one officer conspicuously 
absent and unaccounted for. The only 
order he ever got after that first night’s 
fiasco was one ordering him to turn over 
his command to another soldier. A year 
; more of steady fighting, at the very start 
of trouble in the Philippines, caused us 
to shed major generals to the right and 
to the left of us. In the name of disci- 
pline they queered themselves. One or- 
dered my lieutenant to fire into our own 
troops. We were serving two pieces of 
artillery, and the major general bawled 
him out when he tried to tell him what 
his order meant. He yelled, “I am com- 
manding here—you do as I order or 
you'll go to the rear under arrest.” 
Well, he was commanding there,—then. 
Next day he wasn’t. He was relieved 
from duty and scheduled home for the 
States. And he stomped off—your reg- 
ular 60-minute egg of a “disciplinarian.” 
The man who carried on in his place was 
an unknown colonel of volunteers any- 
body could talk to, any one could carry 
information to, anybody could give the 
map of his mind to. And he remained 
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ed 

*Mr. Russell's death occurred in Chicago 
on Sept. 7 of this year, not long after the 
Preparation of this article—The Editor. 














unknown just 60 days. Then he was a 
(Continued on page 143.) 
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The Decline of the ‘Reducing Craze 


EDUCING Craze Dies; U. S. Saved,” 
reads a headline in one of the Chicago 
newspapers. Similar headlines, over an 
interview with Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 

Association, and of Hygeia, “the health magazine,” 
appeared in many other newspapers. 

Dr. Fishbein did not, of course, go so far in the 
interview as to say that the reducing mania was com- 
pletely cured, but it is significant that he should have 
concluded that “the inevitable reaction against un- 
scientific systems of dieting to reduce fat” has set in. 
And it is especially significant that such a pronounce- 
ment should have come from such a quarter, for this 
no doubt will insure widespread publicity, which in 
itself will have much to do with further stemming the 
mania. 

“The antifat crusade,” Dr. Fishbein is quoted as 
saying, “has been based on twin ideals of health and 
slim beauty. But these ideals have been carried to 
absurd and dangerous extremes. 

“The fashionable shadow-silhouette figure which 
women have achieved has verged on skin and bones, 
and men have sapped their vitality by reducing them- 
selves to the slender simulacra of athletes. Individuals 
ignorantly striving for health have imperiled the health 
of the nation. If the false gospel of unscientific diet- 
ing continued to prevail for a few generations, the 
United States would become a nation of undersized 
weaklings and anemics lacking in both physical and 
mental force. 

“The antifat preachment has been against starchy 
foods, including many on which civilization, it might 
be said, has been built. Meat has been taboo, potatoes 
have been anathema, beans, peas, rice, butter and 
other foods that serve as fuel or tissue builders have 
been prohibited. White bread has been made a focal 
point for attack. The truth is that bread today is the 
staff of life, as it has been since the days when primi- 
tive man ground the first wheat between two stones. 
The carbohydrates and proteins contained in white 
bread are, in fact, essential to health. The value of 
every food in man’s dietary has been proved by thou- 
sands of years of experience. 

“The proper way to reduce or keep down fat is to 
reduce the amount of all foods eaten. None of the 
stable foods on which the vigor of mankind has rested 
for ages should be eliminated from the diet. But they 
should be taken in moderate quantities. Health de- 
pends in great measure on a balanced diet.” 

This is not the first statement of the kind by Dr. 
Fishbein, who has been one of the first of the leading 
medical authorities of the United States to take up the 
cudgels against dieting quackeries. Many others have 
now joined him, including Dr. E. V. McCollum, of 
Johns Hopkins University, one of the outstanding nu- 
tritional authorities of the world. 

Dr. Fishbein is well known to the baking industry 
through a notable address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association convention of two years ago, 
when he expressed in greater detail the same ideas as 
have been outlined in his recent interview. All bakers, 
however, who are interested in doing their part in 
stemming the reducing mania as it affects the con- 
sumption of bread should familiarize themselves with a 
book which has been written by Dr. Fishbein to afford 
a wider treatment of the general subject of diet quack- 
eries than has been possible elsewhere. This book, 
published by Boni & Liveright, is entitled “The New 
Medical Follies.” An interesting section of the volume 
is an encyclopedia of cults and quackeries. Subsequent 
chapters take up in detail the most spectacular medical 
follies, most of which have their origin in the striving 
of the gentler sex toward the present ideal of physical 
beauty. Beauty doctors are given a thorough and 
sarcastic treatment, as. are the advocates of glandular 
processes for restoring youth. For bakers, and for 
members of the breadstuffs industry at large, the most 
pertinent chapters deal, however, with the craze for 
reduction and with those aspects of it most intimately 
associated with bread. 


HAVING set the historical antecedents for the re- 

ducing craze, Dr. Fishbein declares that this mania 
has passed the bounds of normality and driven women 
and young girls to a type of self-mutilation impossible 
to explain on any other basis than the faddism of 
.the mob. “How is one to understand,” he asks, “the 
voluntary regurgitation of food after eating, a system 
commonly used by growing girls in our large cities? 
Intensive smoking before meals to destroy appetite has 
‘become so habitual that men offer the cigarette case to 
their dinner partners immediately on becoming seated 
at the table. Intricate devices for weight reduction 
form the center of establishments which thrive on the 
patronage of women.” 

And yet, opposed to all this are the “unchangeable 
requirements of nature which associate womanhood 
with childbirth,” and which cannot be gainsaid. “Ade- 
‘quate nutrition is absolutely essential to normal child- 
birth, not only from the point of view of proper nour- 





ishment of the infant before birth, but also as it con- 
cerns the health of the mother previous to and fol- 
lowing birth. True, the presence of excessive fat is 
a menace in this as in all other physical conditions, 
but it should be emphasized that the present craze for 
reduction of the weight to a point involving the re- 
moval of even that fatty tissue which constitutes a 
normal reserve may lead to fatalities under certain 
conditions. The relationship of undernutrition to 
anemia, tuberculosis and other wasting diseases is as 
certainly established as any factor in medicine.” 

Furthermore, a certain distribution of the fat be- 
neath the skin, Dr. Fishbein asserts, is characteristic 
of the bodies of all women, and this obviously repre- 
sents the attempt of nature to provide for definite 
feminine functions: Psychologists, he says, are con- 
vinced that if these prerequisites of women are heed- 
lessly ignored, serious dissociations of the personality 
may result. 


H AVING thus indicted the general fallacy of “slen- 


derization,” Dr. Fishbein goes into detail concern- — 


ing the specific crimes of the faddists. He says: “The 
tendency to attach undue virtues or evils to single 
factors in the diet has been responsible for much 
fallacious teaching in public health. Of all the faddists 
that occupy the medical scene the food faddists are, 
no doubt, the most eccentric. All the old aphorisms, 
such as, ‘Tell me what you eat and I will tell you 
what you are,’ were based more on superstition than 
on the science of nutrition. Actually there is no con- 
clusive evidence to support any view as to the dangers 
of eating wholesome quantities of any single article 
of diet, such as meat, bread, wheat, or any other of 
the fundamental substances. However, it is quite cus- 
tomary for the faddists to concentrate their attention 
on the exploitation or condemnation of some single 
substance.” 

One of the chief shuttlecocks with which the fad- 
dists have amused themselves, Dr. Fishbein concludes, 
“is the controversy as to the value of white flour as 
contrasted with whole wheat flour bread. The very 
fact that wheat and bread are fundamental substances 
in the diet of man has made the exploitation of cereal 
products and of bread an attractive field for the ex- 
ploiter. This, too, has influenced the manufacture of 
numerous whole wheat products, for which claims are 
made that go far beyond the scientific fact. Indeed, 
the false and fulsome advertising has been so potent 
that even a circular just issued by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Government advises the 
pregnant woman and the nursing mother to limit their 
diet of bread and cereals to whole grain of the high 
mineral and vitamin content.” 

Dr. Fishbein summarily disposes of the claims of 
some of the most flagrant of the faddists that white 
bread causes cancer and other human ills. “There is 
not,” he says, “an iota of scientific evidence that the 
eating of white bread, or any other kind of bread, will 
cause cancer, and not the slightest reason to believe 
that’ the use of whole wheat bread will in any way 
prevent it.” 

Referring to the common contention of supporters 
of whole wheat as against white flour that the human 
bowel requires a certain amount of roughage in order 
to exercise its functions satisfactorily, Dr. Fishbein 
quotes Dr. W. C. Alvarez, of the Hooper Foundation 
for Medical Research, as follows: “Some men and 
women can be greatly helped by bran, and their con- 
stipation can be cured if they happen to have the 
digestion of an ostrich; but if they happen to have 
congenitally defective or handicapped digestive tracts; 
if they have ulcers or narrow places, they cannot han- 
dle the mass of indigestible material, and they prompt- 
ly get into trouble.” 
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ASTLES, or Titans’ houses, or huge fanes 
Of ancient gods that yet compel men’s fear— 
What powers, what pomps, do these betoken here 
Looming aloft upon the plow-seamed plains? 
Souls of ripe seasons and spirits of sweet rains 
Flock hither; and the sinewy, yellow year 
Heaps their high chambers with Pactolian gear 
More precious than those golden Lydian grains. 
Nor fortresses, nor demi-gods’ abodes, 
These are upraised to well-feared deities 
Whose power is iron, and whose splendid sway 
Is undisputed now as when great Rhodes, 
“And Tyre, and Carthage, flourished serving these, 
Or Joseph stored Egyptian corn away. 
ARTHUR UPSON 








Many other dietary substances provide roughage. 
Why, asks Dr. Fishbein, require bread to be, like 
Messalina, all things to all men? “It is for the indi- 
vidual physician, knowing the condition of the intes- 
tinal tract of the person with whom he is especially 
concerned, to determine whether or not that person 
ought to use breads or other foods that depart from 
the standard product or from the normal diet. For 
those who do not have such special recommendation, 
the standard white bread loaf, that forms the large 
portion of bread baked in the United States today, 
is the product to be recommended as the most satis- 
factory.” 

Dr. Fishbein reports an experience with a so-called 
“reducing bread” that should be illuminating for those 
who may have had some tendency to be gullible. There 
are still, in fact, many bakers who, with perfectly good 
intentions and beliefs, put such products on the mar- 
ket. The rare “reducing bread” that was brought 
to Dr. Fishbein’s attention bore the slogan “The Enemy 
of Fat.” Examination revealed that it contained from 
29 to 33 per cent of starch and a total carbohydrate 
content of from 36 to 40 per cent, whereas ordinary 
bread contained only some 45 per cent of starch and 
50 per cent of total carbohydrates. Moreover, the 
bread for the fat contained 18 per cent of protein, as 
compared with 9 and 10 per cent in ordinary bread. 
“Clearly,” Dr. Fishbein concludes, “the ‘reducing’ bread 
had no special value in a diet for those desiring to 
reduce. Any woman who would eat a smaller amount 
of ordinary white bread or the same amount of ordi- 
nary whole wheat bread and who would follow the 
rigid diet recommended in each package of the bread 
with claims as to value in obesity would be able to 
reduce just as rapidly and at less expense.” 

It is a matter of keen satisfaction to the medical 
fraternity that there is such a thing today as standard 
bread. This view will be qontlenestr interesting to 
those who decry the modern loaf and would go back 
to the bread of our forefathers. There was a time, 
says Dr. Fishbein, “when a loaf of bread in these 
United States was just about as standard an item as 
a cubist painting. In those days a loaf of bread looked 
like bread, and perhaps served its purpose satisfac- 
torily as a vehicle for butter or jam, but so far as 
its content, its texture, and its digestibility were con- 
cerned, it was best expressed by the letter ‘x,’ repre- 
senting the unknown quantity.” 

Fortunately those days, in the opinion of the author, 
are gone forever. “Today,” he says, “a loaf of bread 
is as standard an item as the money that purchases 
it; the money must look and feel and weigh the same 
piece for piece; its ingredients must be always the 
same, and it must yield a certain definite value; in the 
same way the loaf of bread must have a definite 
weight, appearance, texture and taste, and must yield 
a definite food and body building value. To the physi- 
cian who has to count on bread as an article in the 
diet of sick and well, it means much to know that 
there is a standard.” 


THOUGH he decries the somewhat persistent impli- 
cation of most critics of white bread that it should 
be a complete food, Dr. Fishbein feels that addition 
of milk directly to the loaf rather than dependence on 
the housewife to give the milk to the family at the 
table is well warranted, because economical and scien- 
tifically satisfactory. “This does not mean to say, how- 
ever, that the milk added to bread is sufficient for all 
dietary needs; it merely means that a bread made with 
milk is a better and richer bread than one made with- 
out it. In the same way a bread made with raisins or 
other fruits provides the added constituents of those 
fruits. Bread may be made of whole wheat and other 
elements of roughage and of vitamin supply that are 
lacking in bread made from white flour, and it is pos- 
sible to prepare bread with wheat germ added to such 
an extent as to provide twelve times the amount of 
wheat germ contained in whole wheat bread. But such 
breads are open to certain objections so far as texture 
and keeping qualities are concerned.” 

Bread, Dr. Fishbein concludes, has been gradually 
modified through scientific education and control until 
it has become as nearly as possible a standard, highly 
nutritious and body building substance. Faddist no- 
tions to the contrary, he says, must be vigorously and 
persistently combated by physicians in their efforts to 
educate the public ret the end of prolonging the 
span of life; they “must be attacked with all the vigor 
and influence that the scientific pen can command, 
either by purchase of advertising space or by the 
contribution of articles published for the public good. 
In this respect, Dr. Fishbein seems to have done more 
than his just share. Other physicians no doubt will 
follow his lead, however; in fact, many are already 
doing so. And the time seems to be at hand when, 
as Dr. Fishbein says, “the compliment given by Don 
Quixote to a knight of his acquaintance may be used 
without fear of attack from any meticulous critic. 
The Don remarked to his squire, Sancho Panza: “He 


is as good as good bread.” 
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“Young Bill Fetchit,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “come to 
me the other day with a big scheme he'd 
got out of an efficiency book. His 

idea was we should start up 

runnin’ the mill night 
f an’ day an’ sell off 
the flour cheap, 

an’ he had it fig- 
gered out that 


\ 

Yy = by grindin’ 
La twict as 
’ much it 
T would cost noth- 

in’ like it does now 

for makin’. ‘Well, 
Bill,’ I says when 
he'd got hisself talked 
out, ‘you go back in there and 
sharpen up a new pencil at both ends, an’ 
ef you can make it last twict as long an’ 
do twiet as much writin’ as ef it only 
had one end p’inted, danged ef I don’t let 
you try out your scheme with the mill.’” 























A FAIR QUESTION 
N open-mindéd and clear-thinking miller thus states 
his reason for not yet having committed his com- 
pany to the pledge limiting sales of flour to four 
months’ shipment: 

“Our mill is located in a section where the wheat 
harvest is early, and where, on the first heavy run 
of wheat, it usually is possible to accumulate supplies 
of good milling wheat at minimum premiums over 
the basis option at our nearest terminal. We have 
large storage, built and paid for, and our own ample 
working capital. With these surroundings we have 
found it apparently desirable to make free sales for 
long-time shipment to insure steady operation. Why 
should we surrender this advantage for something 
which, while perhaps of value to the industry as a 
whole, will limit the sales activity for which we are 
especially fitted?” : 

The question is a fair one, and merits reply wit 
the same lack of prejudice with which it is made. 

The miller’s advantage of location is more ap- 
parent than real, for any miller can buy in his same 
after-harvest market and sell at the same price to the 
same buyer. His large storage and ample capital are 
advantages, but they do not lessen the cost of carry- 
ing wheat against flour sales, unless he regards his mill 
as an endowed enterprise and the use of his money 
as an act of charity. Any advantage of superior loca- 
tion or facilities is lost, once it is used to make lower 
Prices or accord more favorable terms. 

The other and even more important weakness in 
the miller’s analysis of his position rests in the fact 
that these long-time sales never are made on basis 
of price of wheat plus cost of carrying to scattered 
dates of shipment. They invariably are made at prices 
arrived at by dead reckoning from estimates of prob- 
able wheat premiums, byproducts returns and rate of 
operation. Very often long-time sales show a margin 
of but fifteen or twenty cents per barrel available to 
cover production costs, and the miller depends upon 
Juggling hedges and good luck in premiums and mill- 
feed sales to save himself an out-of-pocket loss. 

What show has the inquiring miller, with every 
advantage of his low figures, in competition with other 
millers who use the sky for a price barometer and 
have their hands read to rate their operating activity 
for months ahead? He has, at least, the one hard 
fact of wheat cost, while they have only a pleasant 
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thrill which tells them that so many dollars per barrel 
surely will work out to a profit if given a year or 
so of time in which to function. | 

The inquiring miller can hear the threshers and see 
the wheat, and figure with his pencil, but his compet- 
itor has only to say “it looks good to me,” and cut the 
price half a dollar a barrel. So, in a ruined flour 
market, the honest advantages of position possessed 
by this miller are lost, and both he and all of his 
competitors placed at the mercy of every flaw in the 
wind, every vagary of mind and every hard necessity 
of securing orders possessed by any one of them. 
A well-regulated flour trade, served according to its 
needs by millers from owned stocks of sensibly hedged 
wheat, would best serve the interest of every one of 
them; and would also best serve the distributor’s and 
consumer’s interest. The present lack of order is 


destructive to all alike. 
* * + 


Communism is objection to natural law; objec- 
tion to punishment. How agreeable for the lazy 
to say the industrious are thieves, and that the only 
worthy men are the lazy! It is the oldest and most 
popular hwman doctrine; there is no objection to 
it in any mind except that it won’t work.—E. W. 
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PUBLICITY CREATES THE MARKET 

HE World Economic Conference at Geneva reached 

the somewhat indefinite conclusion that the price 
“disequilibrium” creating the agricultural depression 
was due to underconsumption of products in the in- 
dustrial countries of Europe. A perfect paradox is 
presented by the fact that, with a gain of but five 
per cent in the world’s consuming population from 
1913 to 1925, production of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials increased in the same period by from sixteen 
to eighteen per cent. The one conclusion is that 
underconsumption is at fault; the other, clearly arising 
out of the fact, that overproduction must be held 
responsible. 

Here in America we know that the former acci- 
dental surpluses of production now are fixed sur- 
pluses, and, in the absence of any means to increase 
world food consumption, must remain surpluses until 
natural gain in world population creates demand for 
them or until production is adjusted to domestic re- 
quirements. It is equally impossible to maintain the 
standard of agricultural income by producing and 
selling an increased number of units at low prices 
and to differentiate between the domestic market and 
the surplus market by such schemes as that embodied 
in the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Little account ever is taken of the inability of food 
production to create new markets, as contrasted, espe- 
cially in the United States, by the ability of industry 
to expand its outlets almost without limit. Electrical 
developments, the motor car and, most notable of all, 
the radio, are recent instances of great industries 
being built upon consumption of products which for- 
merly were not needed because they were unknown. 
All about every house, shop and office are scores of 
things now regarded as essentials which until yesterday 
ora year ago were not thought of. 

What creates the need for all of these things? The 
answer is, in a single word,—publicity. One day every 
man is content to shave with a certain kind of razor. 
The next day an advertisement displays a new kind, 
and all of the old type are soon discarded and an- 
other industry employing millions of capital and thou- 
sands of men is created. Each little refinement of the 
home, of dress, of travel, builds demand for more and 
more of the products of industry. Nor is the demand 
something which previously existed and is merely rec- 
ognized, It is a completely new thing, created by 
publicity,—the greatest single force in elevating our 
standards of living and, hence, of our industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Agriculture, considered with regard to its principal 
activity of producing food, cannot share in these 
benefits of advertising. The human stomach, unlike 
human tastes, preferences and desires, has fixed lim- 
its. Only so much food can be produced and sold as 
is required by the total number of stomachs awaiting 
it. Publicity, as it serves industry, may properly 
be said to have only the sky for its limit; applied to 
food products, it can influence selection and taste, but 
it is powerless to increase the demand by as much as 
a single pound. 
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“LEAVES AND FAIRY GOLD” 

iy HEN the Soviets confiscated the Treasury and 

the private stock of metal money and nego- 
tiable instruments,” said the Wall Street Journal in 
recent editorial comment on what it styles “leaves and 
fairy gold” in Russia, “they thought they had taken 
over the entire resources of capital. It took them 
about three years to find they had destroyed what was 
fifty times more essential, the entire structure of credit. 
It was Lenin who first discovered that, and if he had 
continued the process of disillusionment a few years 
longer he would have been no more Socialist than 
Napoleon was.” 

This is true of every movement which seeks to 
create an ideal by transmutation. Napoleon dreamed 
a permanent peace in Europe, but failed when he tried 
to create it by force of arms and maintain it by 
dictatorship. Lenin believed that to seize capital and 
redistribute it would end poverty and oppression, but 
he overlooked the vital forces of credit and confidence 
and human longings as incentives to production and 
saving. 

Here in the United States there are those who 
would try similarly to substitute the shadow for the 
substance. They would create what they call equality 
of opportunity by’ authority of law. They would stim- 
ulate class consciousness and imbue it with belief in 
its oppression, later to be translated into demand for 
equality of possessions. ‘Today they would relieve 
labor, tomorrow agriculture, the next day whatever 
else seems to invite their mischievous interest. 

They do not know, probably because they do not 
want to know, that they would but repeat Lenin’s error 
in believing that wealth is something which can be 
taken around in a cart. In the same way, equality 
of opportunity is not a thing which can be produced 
and hawked about by statute. It is essentially a 
possession of the individual, since it is valuable only 
when taken advantage of. Laws only can insure a 
man’s right to produce through industry. When they 
undertake to distribute the rewards evenly, regardless 
of merit gained by labor, they fall little short of the 
Russian experiment. 

Napoleon, born of the Revolution, dreamed a uni- 
versal peace, yet sowed the seeds of endless wars. 
The Soviets, in their efforts to make all men equal, 
have greatly intensified human suffering. In this coun- 
try every experiment of government to upend economic 
truths in efforts to equalize rewards of industry is 
bound to fail and carry disaster in its wake. Ideals 
are only guiding stars, and cannot be turned by law 
and overnight into practical machinery to grind the 
grist of human welfare. 

* * * 


AND IN ALL OTHER INDUSTRY —Blindly 
competitive business rivalry is the most destructive 
force in modern American journalism.—Editor and 
Publisher. 


eS 2:3 
BISCUIT COMPANY PASSES THE HAT 

HE Southern Biscuit Works, Inc., Richmond, Va., 

plans to do “quite a bit of celebrating” when it 
opens its fine new plant early next year, and to pro- 
vide as a special feature of the event “a big special 
section of the Sunday edition of the Richmond Times 
Despatch.” If the “gratifying advertising representa- 
tion” is sufficient, it is contemplated that a similar 
big special section may be run in the News Leader. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that these sec- 
tions are to be “made the biggest of their kind ever 
put on in this part of the country,” through aid of 
those who have sold the company material, equipment 
and supplies. A coy invitation already has been ex- 
tended to all of these in a circular signed by the 
company’s general manager, which contains also the 
promise that the advertising agents in charge will 
present definite proposals later. 

It is to the credit of the company that it assures 
those about to be shaken down that they may feel free 
to decline, and that friendly relations will not thereby 
be disturbed. This simplifies the situation. All those 
addressed need do is to advise the agents in charge 
that they are not interested in worthless “blurb” edi- 
tions. They might, if they regard the company’s good 
will as worth purchasing for cash, supplement this 
with an offer of a reasonable donation to the com- 
pany’s advertising budget to be spent in a properly 
organized campaign in its trade field. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business continues slow, with sales last week gen- 
erally reported to be smaller than those of the previous week. New business aver- 
aged about 75 per cent of mill capacity. The greater part of the current orders 
are for small lots. Hand-to-mouth buying appears to have established itself as 

the season’s vogue in the flour trade. 
Most buyers seem to be adequately taken 
care of for the next 30 to 60 days, and 
instead of contracting further they are 
content to wait until present purchases 
are nearly out of the way. Most brokers 
report business dull for this time of the 
year, but the outlook appears encourag- 
ing for them, owing to the fact that Sep- 
tember sales have been below those of 
last year. 

Export Trade Canadian mills con- 
tinue to get most of the current busi- 
ness with European markets, and foreign 

buyers are showing only a slight interest in United States flours, though continental 
Europe takes scattered lots and Latin America provides a nominal outlet. 

Flour Prices.—Buyers are still skeptical of present mill asking prices, though 
there is a tendency to revise their views. Many are beginning to realize that the 
high premiums that must be paid by the mill for good wheat are a factor that can- 
not be overlooked in judging a mill’s flour price. One obstacle to this process of 
education is the unfortunate fact that there are a few mills that can be counted 
upon at all times to spoil the market with an absurdly low figure on small lots 
for prompt shipment. Jobbers complain of mill sales to large consumers that 
practically put them out of competition. Current mill quotations in the North- 
west average 25c bbl higher than a week ago, whereas Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Buffalo prices are 10c lower. 

Production.—Shipping directions are reported fairly satisfactory. Some mills 
complain that customers are getting into the habit of depending upon promptitude 
of service that may fail them when a critical moment comes. Northwestern mills 
operated last week at 70 per cent of capacity, which was nearly 10 points above 
that of the corresponding week of last year. Southwestern operation averaged 81 
per cent, central and southern states 67, Pacific Coast 69 and Buffalo 89, approxi- 
mately the figures of a year ago. 

Millfeed.—Mills report an increase in mixed car business, with the result that 
offerings of feed are light. Demand is not strong, on the whole, but supplies are 
inadequate to meet it, and prices are firm at about last week’s level. In view of the 
fact that there is no considerable accumulation of supplies against winter require- 
ments, traders are inclined to be bullish, and seem likely to continue so. There 
is little interest in deferred delivery at the prices mills feel obliged to ask. In spite 
of the heavy output of recent weeks, there is no evidence of feed going into storage. 
Delay in the threshing of coarse grains has caused a sustained demand for mill- 
feed in western Canada, and Canadian production nowhere exceeds demand. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 11.—(Special Cable)—Inquiry is somewhat improved, but 
high prices of imported flours compared with the home milled product restrict 
business. It is likely that slightly lower offers would bring good sales. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 41s 6d@42s per 280 lbs ($7.09@7.17 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 39s 6d@40s ($6.75@6.83 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s ($6.49 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 41s ($7 bbl), Australian patents 38s ($6.49 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 32s 6d ($5.55 bbl), Argentine low grades 26s ($4.44 bbl). Home 
milled straight run is officially quoted at 39s, c.i.f. ($6.66 bbl), but is selling 
at 36s ($6.15 bbl). 

Liwverpool—Demand for hard wheat flour is improving, and fair sales have 
been made. Canadian and Australian patents are slow. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 41s@42s 6d per 280 lbs ($7@7.17 bbl), Canadian export patents 
39@40s ($6.66@6.83 bbl), American soft winter patents 39@40s ($6.66@6.83 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 38s 6d@40s 6d ($6.58@6.92 bbl), Australian patents 37s 
($6.32 bbl), American low grades 29s 6d@81s 6d ($5.04@5.38 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Fair forward sales of imported flour have been made, but buyers 
are cautious. Arrivals have been liberal and stocks are increasing, but spot stuff 
is difficult to sell except at a sacrifice. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
ents 39s@39s 6d ($6.66@6.75 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s ($6.49 bbl), Cana- 
dian. soft winters 37s ($6.82 bbl), American soft winters 38s 6d@4ls ($6.58@7 bbl), 
Australian patents 39s 6d ($6.75 bbl). 
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Belfast—Buyers are holding off, awaiting lower quotations. Severe price cut- 
ting which is being done by Irish and English mills spoils trade in imported flour. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 41s 6d@42s per 280 Ibs ($7.09@7.17 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 39s 34@40s ($6.69@6.83 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
40s 6d ($6.92 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s ($6.83 bbl), American soft winters 
41s 9d ($7.12 bbl), home milled, delivered, 41s ($7 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The market is quiet: and steady, but buyers appear to have little 
confidence in present prices. Fair sales of Kansas flour have been made. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $7.65@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.79@7.03 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $7.80@8 ($6.94@7.12 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.50 ($6.68 
bbl), English patents $7.45@8.40 ($6.62@7.48 bbl), home milled $10.45 ($9.29 bbl), 
rye flour $8.35 ($7.33 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a good demand for Canadian flour for prompt and future 
shipment. There is a decreasing demand for the cheaper grades of Oklahoma and 
Texas patents, as they are considered too dear, compared with Canadian offers. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.90@8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.08@7.30 
bbl), Canadian export patents $7.60@7.90 ($6.76@7.03 bbl), Kansas top patents 
for October-November shipment $7.25@7.90 ($6.44@7.03 bbl), November-December 
shipment $7.45@8 ($6.62@7.12 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.50@7.90 ($6.68@7.03 bbl). 

Oslo.—The price of home milled flour has been reduced, and sales of imported 
flour are quiet. Buyers are extremely cautious. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $8.25@8.35 ($7.383@7.42 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.60@7.80 ($6.76 
@6.94 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.85@8 ($6.97@7.12 bbl), American rye flour 
$6.70@7 ($5.80@6.23 bbl), English patent $7.45 ($6.62 bbl), Minnesota top patents 
$8.30@8.50 ($7.39@7.57 bbl). 

WHEAT 

Spot wheat is in fair demand in London, but that for forward shipment is 

neglected, owing to the advance. Inquiry is limited in Liverpool. 


MILLFEED 
Low grade flour is in slow demand in London, with the Argentine product in the 
greatest request. Millfeeds are firm, and demand is brisk. Middlings are quoted 
at £8 15s ton, and bran is steady at £7 15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards, afloat, are 
quoted at £7; October-January shipment, £6 15s. Low grades are firm in Liver- 
pool, with sales limited. A good, steady demand is passing in Belfast, where bran 
is being sold at £10 10s. 
OIL CAKE 
London made cottonseed cake is offered at £7 1s 3d ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian, 


‘afloat, at £6 lls 3d, ex-ship, with forward shipment priced at £6 10s. Linseed 


meal is firm and slow in Liverpool at £10 17s 6d. Cottonseed meal is also firm and 
slow at £11. 
OATMEAL 


Oat products continue firm in London. Scottish meal is advancing, now bei ing 
offered at 43s 6d, ex-store. Continental rolled oats are quoted at 39s 6d, c.i.f., Ameri- 
can and Canadian rolled oats 44s, and meal at 42s 9d. Demand is active in Belfast 
for the home milled product. Continental rolled oats are off the market, and Ameri- 
can and Canadian offers are considered too dear. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 


figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTHWEST— Oct. 9 Oct. 10 
Oct.8 Oct. 1 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...334,527 312,739 333,060 377,625 
St. Paul 4,502 4,559 11,381 12,697 
Duluth-Superior 25,140 21,685 23,780 33,990 
Outside mills*..195,136 256,335 258,746 314,892 





Totals . -559,305 595,318 626,957 739,204 
SOUTHWEST— 

Kansas City....157,841 154,370 147,829 121,969 
49,493 49,888 48,416 25,395 

44,397 43,172 33,727 27,238 

St. «+++ 55,940 46,371 37,831 37,933 
Omaha 25,796 20,520 22,120 23,329 
Outside millst.. 270,949 216,962 290,657 194,859 





Totals - 604,416 531,283 580,480 430,723 


CENTRAL ‘AND Soe ar teb on 
St. Louis 28, 28,700 32,200 42,900 
Outsidet 59,800 59,300 44,900 
Toledo 43,500 45,900 42,900 
Outsidef .... 35,709 49,847 42, hed 
Indianapolis ... 


9,7 
Southeast 97,999 115,547 119, $79 





Totals . - 256,865 265,708 302,794 302,906 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 28,277 29,754 25,174 28,684 
Seattle 36,949 36,358 ...... 
Tacoma 49,963 55,285 





Totals 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


+-115,189 121,397 25,174 97,851 
225,835 224,582 223,790 237,940 
37,000 37,000 35,000 38,000 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


Duluth-Superior. 
but controlled in that city. 


ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Oct. 9 Oct. 10 
Oct. 8 om A 1926 
Minneapolis 73 63 
St. Paul 19 52 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 63 
Outside mills*..... 65 64 


Average 


SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City 


Outside millst ... 


Average 
CENTRAL AND :° vie ene 
St. Louis 47 
Outsidet .. 
Toledo 
Outside{ 
Indianapolis 
Southeast 


Average 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 45 
Seattle _ 65 
Tacoma sity 61 
Average 40 57 
Buffalo 94 100 
Chicago 88 95 


Pau! and 
tMills outside of St. Louis, 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


i er 
Spring first patent 7.30 
Spring standard patent i 7.00 7.20@ 7.70 rr vere 6.3 6.90 
Spring first clear s 6.25 6.10@ 6.75 


Hard winter short patent.... ¥ 7.10 vce Dhece 
Hard winter straight A 6.50 eens 
Hard winter first clear ° 5.80 
Soft winter short patent d 6.65 
Soft winter straight . 6.10 
Soft winter first clear . 5.50 ecce@eccs 
Rye flour, white . 5.40 5.40@ 5.55 
Rye flour, dark . 4.40 4.10@ 4.70 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— 
ei 15@ 7.60 $8.00@ 8.20 Kansas 

5.2 @ .... Dakota 
Montana 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
$7.65@ 7.95 $....@.... $6.80@ 7.10 


7.00 
6.30 
5.50 
6.80 
5.80 
5.50 


: gen: 
oll sal sealed 
* woo 
293: 


98 888 999 8 
[ seq: 
aac 


"Seattle 


@ . 
7.60@ 8.20 
6.55@ 7.45 


Family patent 
Straight . esee ee 
Cut-off . sown GP cscs 

*Includes near-by straights. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo 
$7.20@ 7.40 $7. 7.50 * 
7.10@ 7.20 é 7.25 . 7.15 
6.40 6.60@ 6.65 ° 7.00 cove 


New York Baltimore 
4 é 


7.30 ‘ 7.50 
7.00 . 7.00 


@.... 6.80 
6.30 5.80 
5.85 r 5.65 F 

base's 4.90 4.75@ 
bic? vv **Winnipeg 

ys 00 - @8.95 

“+ 8. 35 

- @7.35 


Spring top patentf.. "et 
Spring second patent{ . 
Spring first clear{ 


Philadelphia 
$7.45 7 


7.25 


@ os. 5 
6.65 ° 6.80 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Boston Columbus 

8.50 $7.30 7.60 
7.45 ‘ 8.30 7. 008 7.80 
7.10 3 7.25 


7.75 ° 7.90 
evee@...- 


tNashville 
— @ 8.25 


os . @ cent 
7.50 71.254 . 
7.10 ou @ woes 
‘@ veer 
7.10 8. 25 @ 
6.80 7.00@ 
eee 6.00 @ 


7.85 
eee 5 6.50 
6.00 6 6.00 
5.00 ° 5.10 


52 @ wee 


Tesento se Winnipes 


ore . 


Spring exports§$ 
Ont. 9 


5. 
Ontario exports§...37s@37s 6d 


+Nashville prices, basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. t{Secondhand jutes. §140-1b jutes. 
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BAD WEATHER HINDERS 
CANADIAN THRESHING 


Ontario and Eastern Provinces Have Crops 
Safely Housed—Poor Progress in 
Western Districts 


Toronto, Ont.—The center of interest 
in Canadian harvesting is now in the 
West. Ontario and the eastern provinces 
have their crops for the most part safely 
housed, Unfortunately, this is not true 
of the western provinces. Bad weather 
has come along most inopportunely to 
hinder threshing and damage grain 
standing in stooks. When the grain was 
cut it promised a dry crop, but as mat- 
ters now stand there will be quite a lot 
of tough and damp grain to be handled. 
Under these conditions threshing is de- 
layed, the movement is retarded and 
prices are being hardened at a time 
when buyers usually look for a low 
point. \ 


Threshing in the West 

Winnirecg, Man.—Threshing made 
poor progress last week. The weather 
has been cool and showery. Over 60 
per cent of the Manitoba crop is 
threshed, but only 30 per cent of that of 
Saskatchewan, and less in Alberta. 

Deliveries of wheat from the farms 
to country points that had run up to 
over 4,000,000 bus a day at the close of 
the previous week were down to about 
1,500,000 at the close of last week, just 
about one third of the deliveries at the 
corresponding date last year. Farmers 
are uneasy at these vexatious delays, and 
in many cases not waiting for grain to 
dry out. As a consequence, fully half 


the stuff coming in is damp or tough. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILL ISSUES 
“WHEAT TO FLOUR” BOOKLET 


Minneapours, Minn.—A compact 
booklet which traces “Wheat to Flour” 
has been published by the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, and is designed 
for general distribution. The company 
had received numerous inquiries from 
schools for information about flour man- 
ufacture, and the present pamphlet is 
designed to answer these queries. The 
distribution of wheat, its varieties, com- 
position, methods of marketing and mill- 
ing, are briefly yet comprehensively out- 
lined. The booklet contains over a score 
of illustrations. The material. was as- 
sembled by Henry E. Kuehn, grain buy- 
er for the King Midas company. 





FRANCE’S GRAIN CROPS LARGER 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Production of 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats in France 
in 1927 each show an increase over 1926, 
according to official estimates. Wheat 
production is estimated at 284,356,000 
bus, rye at 36,809,000, barley at 55,574,000 
and oats at 872,509,000, according to the 
first official estimates cabled to the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture by 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. Bread grain production, al- 
though above 1926, is below 1925, but the 
feed grains are the largest post-war pe- 
riod crops. France’s average wheat re- 
quirements during the period 1921-22 to 
1926-27 were 321,000,000 bus, which would 
indicate an additional requirement of al- 


most 40,000,000 bus, to be made up by 
imports. 





THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review of Oct. 7 says: 
Unless receipts materially increase, rye 
1s working into a very tight situation. 
Terminal stocks Oct. 1 were 2,815,000 
bus, of which one half was held at Du- 
luth—the greater part supposed to be 
already sold for export, for shipment be- 
fore the close of navigation. Chicago, 
the principal option market for the whole 
United States, held only 323,000 bus, of 
which 220,000 have been ordered out, 
Which will leave there only 103,000. On 

- 1 last year terminal stocks were 
around 13,000,000 bus; this year they 


now promise but a fraction of that 
amount. 





SOWING RETARDED BY RAIN 
. Wicurra, Kawsas—The 1928 wheat 
acreage in Kansas may be slightly re- 
duced as a result of the heavy rains 
during the past two or three weeks, in 
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the opinion of E. R. Downey, general 
manager of the Kansas Co-operative 
Wheat Marketing Association, and H. 
L. Hildwein, local farm bureau agent. 

Sowing has been somewhat retarded 
for various reasons, Mr. Downey added. 
On the other hand, according to the in- 
tentions to plant survey of the state 
board of agriculture, Kansas farmers 
were planning to seed 4 per cent more 
acres to winter wheat this fall than they 
did last. This would mean 14,440,000 
acres, or the largest acreage ever sown 
to wheat in Kansas, 





SMALLER COTTON CROP 

The United States cotton crop is now 
estimated at 12,678,000 bales. This is 
14,000 bales below the forecast of a 
month: ago, and approximately 5,300,000 
below production last year. The condi- 
tion of the crop is now reported as 54.2 
per cent, compared with a 10-year av- 
erage of 53.7. 

There is general complaint that the 
weevils have practically prevented the 
formation of a top crop this season, ex- 
cept along the northern and _ western 
edges of -the belt, where the boll weevil 
is not a serious factor in cotton produc- 
tion. 





INCREASED ACREAGE PLANNED 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Reports from 
the wheat growing areas of the Texas 
and Oklahoma panhandle indicate that 
there will be a large increase in wheat 
acreage this season. Rains have been 
general throughout Oklahoma and Texas, 
and the soil is in excellent condition for 
seeding. In northwestern Oklahoma, 
planters are being advised to sow late 
in order to combat the Hessian fly men- 
ace which caused so much damage in that 
section this year. 





RAINS WELCOMED IN ARGENTINA 

Wasurneoton, D. C.—A feeling of en- 
couragement has followed recent rains 
in Argentina, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce, as it 
is believed that they have come in time 
to avert serious drouth. Conditions are 
now practically seasonally normal for 
most of the crop belt. Farmers in the 
southern part of the country are plant- 
ing flax in place of wheat. 





SMALL ROUMANIAN CORN CROP 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The 1927 corn 
crop in Roumania is only 145,464,000 bus, 
according to a cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This is the 
smallest since 1922, and is a decrease of 
almost 40 per cent from the heavy pro- 
duction of last year. 





DROUTH BROKEN IN TENNESSEE 

NasHuvitLtE, Tenn.—Rains last week 
broke a drouth of nearly a month in 
Tennessee, and put soil in fine condition 
for breaking | gy for winter wheat. 
It is expected that farmers will take 
advantage of improved conditions, and 
that wheat acreage will be increased. 





DEATH OF MRS. MACKIE 
Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The wife of 
John W. Mackie, president and treas- 
urer of the L. G. Campbell Milling Co., 
Inc., Blooming Prairie, Minn., died on 
Sept. 30. She had been secretary of the 
company. . 





ASSESSED VALUE REDUCED 

Denver, Coro.— Reduction of the 
county assessor’s values on four proper- 
ties of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. was made by the board of county 
commissioners last week. In all four in- 
stances the values adopted by the com- 
mission were those set by the state board 
of equalization last year. 

The assessed value of the Model Flour 
Mills, Greeley, Colo., is reduced from 








WHEAT BEFORE JUSTICE 


(HAT wheat comes first in Kan- 
sas was shown last week when 
the date for the convening of the 
Sumner -County, Kansas, district 
court was delayed until Nov. 7, in 
order that the farmers on the jury 
might continue their fall wheat 
sowing. 























$222,180 to $174,080; the Western Ele- 
vator, Pierce, Colo., from $22,500 to $14,- 
000; the Walker Elevator, near Mead, 
Colo., from $12,500 to $10,000; and the 
Nunn (Colo.) elevator, from $25,000 to 
$15,000. The company has 18 properties 
in. Weld County, where the above mills 
and elevators are located, of a total as- 
sessed valuation of $357,200. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN SITUATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Grain procuring 
in Ukraine, Russia, continued to develop 
successfully during September, with a 
downward tendency in wheat prices, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

“Oil seeds comprised the greater part 
of the procurings, both in the Ukraine 
and North Caucasus. In the latter re- 
gion the problem of supplying wheat to 
the flour mills is becoming serious, indi- 
cating a practical failure of the wheat 
crop. Procurings are reported heavy in 
some parts of the middle Volga, but are 
about 90 per cent rye. Reports of a 
grain shortage continue from middle 
Asia. On the whole, however, the wheat 
outlook exhibits little change, considering 
that the increase in early procurings was 
the result of a good early crop in the 
Ukraine and large sales of old stocks on 
hand. The normal October increase in 
procuring in the Volga region is not 
expected this year. 

“Winter seedings have been delayed 
by lack of moisture in some regions of 
Ukraine and North Caucasus, but are 
normal in other regions.” 





WILL ENLARGE SOUTHERN BAKERIES 

Attanta, Ga.—The American Bak- 
eries Corporation, Atlanta, has com- 
pleted the incorporating of the firm un- 
der Florida laws, and made a slight 
change in the name, the company now 
being known as the American Bakeries 
Co. of Florida. Main offices of the com- 
pany will continue in Atlanta. 

It is announced that a considerable 
expenditure will be made in improving 
and enlarging some of the 16 southern 
plants, and establishing others at various 
points in the Southeast. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1927* 867 2,603 1,206 265 62 24 16 
1926. 832 2,645 1,254 191 40 19 13 
1925. 676 2,917 1,488 217 46 22 14 
1924. 864 2,309 1,603 182 65 382 13 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 6638—Ci«iastéi‘éi‘éiddké“ 


1,216 183 108 10 16 
1,078 165 62 8 14 
3,209 1,496 189 60 11 18 
ine 6s 6 hmlUCYtC<“‘«‘d 
1,688 966 92 18 17 


1917. 637 3,065 1,693 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 

2,995 1,649 229 64 14 16 
1914 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 3865 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908. 665 2,669 167 32 26 = 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 382 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 83 26 165 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140 27 23 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 #1382 29 «#4927 = «#14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 13865 34 29 £16 
1901. 748 1,523 ca a. a ae 
1900. 522 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «424 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 827 15 
1896. 428 2,284 107 70 8 24 14 
1896. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 7 27 12 
1892 661 80 8628 12 


*October estimate. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 
omitted): 


since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 


Oct. Final 
314 ese 


282 8 275 
266 272 
214 225 
268 281 
196 §=6.215 
218 222 
203 48=208 
863 486356 
242 86233 
152 «168 
845 352 
216 486206 
242 86240 
330 = 330 


Average.265 263 250 252 254 261 
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GOVERNMENT CROP 
ESTIMATES RAISED 


October Report by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Shows Gains in 
All Grains—Corn Largest Gainer 


’ The unusually hot weather of the first 
three weeks in September caused a 
marked change in the rather unfavorable 
crop prospects earlier in the summer, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in commenting upon 
its survey of crop conditions, with pre- 
liminary estimates of probable produc- 
tion as of Oct. 1. 

Although a further increase in the 
combined wheat total was indicated, the 
largest improvement shown by the report 
is in the estimate of the probable corn 
crop. The department says that dam- 
age to corn from frost is no longer a 
serious factor, except for the very late 
planted grain. 

Spring wheat production is forecast at 
about 5,500,000 bus more than on Sept. 
1, making the probable production some 
108,000,000 greater than last year. With 
winter wheat estimated at 552,767,000 
bus, the country’s combined wheat crop 
is placed at 866,538,000 bus, which is 
about 33,000,000 more than last year and 
nearly 50,000,000 greater than the five- 
year average. A feature of the spring 
wheat estimate is the large yield of 
durum that is indicated, over 80,000,000 
bus. 

Corn is now forecast at 2,603,437,000 
bus, an increase of nearly 150,000,000 
over last month’s estimate and only 43,- 
000,000 less than last year’s crop. Oats 
prospects were somewhat improved by 
the September weather, but their esti- 
mated yield is below the five-year av- 
erage. The barley estimate on Oct. 1 
was about 6,000,000 bus greater than on 
Sept. 1. Flaxseed figures were again 
revised upward, so that the probable 
production is now about 24,000,000 bus, 
which is 5,000,000 more than last year 
and considerably above the five-year av- 
erage. 





W. E. LONG CO. EXPANDS OFFICE 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Continued expansion of 
its activities has forced the W. E. Long 
Co. to extend its quarters to the tenth 
floor of the Ashland Block, Chicago. 
With the addition of this new space, the 
quarters of the Long company will oc- 
cupy approximately 11,500 sq ft of floor 
space. The Long company is one of the 
oldest tenants of the famous Ashland 
Block, Mr. Long having opened his of- 
fices there more than 20 years ago. 





LARGER WORLD BARLEY CROP 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The 1927 barley 
crop of the Northern Hemisphere, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China, is now in- 
dicated to be 70,000,000 bus greater than 
last year, when about an average crop 
was produced, comments the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the current 
Foreign Crops and Markets. The in- 
crease in this year’s crop occurs in the 
United States and northern Africa. 





Wheat Flour—R ipts, Shi 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Oct. 8, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

2 os ee 





te. Stack 


Minneapolis .. 7 5 356 

Kansas City... 16 18 194 178 

Chicago ...... 237 296 164 176 ee és 
New York .... 290 295 109 108 325 317 
Philadelphia . 45 57 59 52 74 103 
Baltimore .... 30 37 14 14 es os 
Boston ....... 34 28 ° 15 31 34 
Milwaukee ... 94 26 11 3 oe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 207 219 223 203 184 3872 
*Nashville ... 49 42 


*Figures for 10 “days ending Oct. 1. 





Ruseell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Sept. 24. 2,969 3,112 2,690 


Previous week ....... 2,820 2,972 3,001 

Production July 1- 
2 eee 29,356 384,197 32,110 
Imports— 

Week ending Sept. 24. eee 1 

July 1-Sept. 24 ...... eee 2 
Exports— 


Week ending Sept. 24. 350 810 199 
«Previous week ....... 350 350 229 
July 1-Sept. 24 ...... 2,565 8,895 2,378 
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GRAIN MEN CONDEMN FARM RELIEF 
BILLS AND CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 





Speakers at Annual Convention at Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Attack McNary-Haugen 
and Fess Bills—Secretary of Agriculture Blamed for Promising to Aid 
Co-operative Organizations—1,000 Grain Men Are Present 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 11—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Vigorous attacks on the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen and Fess farm relief bills 
and on all proposals to grant govern- 
mental aid to co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations, by C. D. Sturtevant, presi- 
dent, and Charles Quinn, secretary-treas- 
urer, of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, featured the opening session 
of that body in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Fontenelle, here on the morning of Oct. 
10. 

The convention will continue in session 
until about 1 p.m., Oct. 12. Grain men 
from all parts of the country are in at- 
tendance, their number approximating 
1,000. Many of them are accompanied 
by their wives. The United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association is holding a 
meeting here in connection with the con- 
vention of grain men. 

C. S. Burke, of the city legal depart- 
ment, in the absence of Mayor Dahlman, 
welcomed the grain men on behalf of 
the city. E. W. Taylor, first vice presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange, in 
the absence of the president, Edward 
P. Peck, delivered the speech of welcome 
on behalf of the exchange. A. S. Mc- 
Donald, first vice president of the asso- 
ciation, Boston, responded. He said he 
was sorry that more easterners were not 
present so that they could know what 
western hospitality was like. He added 
that the first convention of grain men he 
attended was in 1911, which was the year 
in which Omaha had the national conven- 
tion the last time. 

After the exchange of felicitations be- 
tween Omaha men and visitors, Mr. 
Sturtevant delivered his presidential ad- 
dress, in which he praised the present 
system of grain marketing and distribu- 
tion as efficient and practical, and criti- 
cized severely all attempts to change it 
by legislation. Excerpts from this ad- 
dress appear on page 137 of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, declared 
in his address that there was nothing 
wrong with the present system of grain 
distribution. He attacked the McNary- 
Haugen and Fess bills as unsound and 
unworkable. The speaker commended 
President Coolidge for his veto of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, and declared both 
he and Mr. Sturtevant condemned the 
proposal of William M. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to extend govern- 
ment financial aid to farmers’ co-opera- 
tive marketing organizations. 

After this introduction, Mr. Quinn 
surveyed various activities of the associa- 
tion, among them affairs relating to 
transportation and trade rules, and an- 
nounced settlement of a dispute with the 
railroads over deductions to be made in 
loss and damage claims on bulk grain. 
This dispute was of more than 10 years’ 
standing. No important changes, he said, 
had been made during the past year in 
official grain standards of the United 
‘States. Mr. Quinn spoke of the work of 
seven arbitration committees and the ar- 
bitration appeal committee. The num- 
ber of cases, he said, continued to de- 
crease, owing to the improved method 
of handling them and to the fact that 
members of the association had become 
much better informed concerning trade 
rules. There were but two expulsions 
from the association during the past 
year, these being firms that refused to 
pay arbitration awards. 

Mr. Quinn recommended, with respect 
to arbitration cases, that the rules should 
be amended so as to provide against con- 
flict in authority between the grain ex- 
changes and the association. 

The number of direct and associate 
members of the association on Oct. 18, 
1926, was 1,163. Since then 176 have 
been added, making the total 1,839. Affil- 


iated members would make the grand 
total 3,456. 

Tables prepared by Mr. Quinn showed 
the membership trends of the past 14 
years, during which 3,487 new members 
were secured and 3,149 were lost. Of 
these losses, 948 were from going out of 
business. The World War had a par- 
ticularly bad effect upon membership. 

“An interesting feature of the tables,” 
Mr. Quinn said, “may be found in the 
number of grain concerns that went out 
of business in the 14 years. While the 
war prosperity lasted, the number of 
firms that retired was relatively small, 
but in 1920 it reached the 100 mark, and 
in the following year 149 quit the grain 
trade. In 1923 grain men seem to have 
been hit the hardest, because in that 
year 170 members went out of business.” 

During the past year the association 
affiliated with the Central Retail Feed 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis., giving the 
organization a total of 20 affiliated bodies, 
of which four are exclusively feed asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Quinn spoke feelingly of the death 
of J. W. McCord, known affectionately 
to the trade as “Uncle Joe” McCord. He 
had been connected with the grain trade 
for more than 50 years, and for the last 
80 years had been closely associated with 
the growth and development of the na- 
tional association. His death took place 
on April 27, in Columbus, Ohio. 

The financial statement showed a sur- 
plus of $11,463, a considerable increase 
over last year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Quinn paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the work of C. D. Sturte- 
vant, the president, and to others en- 
gaged with him in association activities. 

Business sessions will be held in the 
morning only, and the afternoons and 
evenings will be devoted to sightseeing 
trips and entertainment of delegates. A 
luncheon for the wives of members of the 
association was held at noon on Oct. 10 
at the Hotel Fontenelle, luncheon being 
followed by a style show. The men at- 
tended the Ak-Sar-Ben races in the aft- 
ernoon. 

In an address before the delegates on 
Oct. 11, Walter H. Newton, congress- 
man from Minnesota, discussed farm re- 
lief legislation and strongly opposed the 
McNary-Haugen and similar bills. He 
was followed by Arthur J. Weaver, of 
Falls City, Neb., president of the Mis- 
souri River Navigation Association, who 
made a plea for the development of nav- 
igation on the Missouri River. Standing 
committees of the association made their 
reports at the morning session. 

“Tllinois State Politics and the Kes- 
singer Bill” will be the subject of the 
address of Frank J. Delaney, represent- 
ing the Chicago Board of Trade, on 
Oct. 12, the final day of the convention. 
Reports of various committees will also 
be heard, and the election and installa- 
tion of new officers will take place at this 
meeting. 

The visiting grain men and their wives 
were entertained at a ball at the Hotel 
Fontenelle on Oct. 10, and a banquet in 
their honor was given at the hotel Tues- 
day night. : 

Leicu Lestie. 





CREDIT ASSOCIATION FORMED 
BY NEW JERSEY JOBBERS 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Representatives 
from about 30 firms doing a jobbing 
business in northern New Jersey met in 
Newark recently and formed the Flour 
& Supply Merchants’ Credit Bureau, 
Inc. The aims of this organization are 
to collect and distribute accurate credit 
information on buyers in that territory, 
in which work it will be materially aided 
by Nelsen & Offen, attorneys for the 
bureau. 

There have been previous attempts to 
arrange for the collection of similar in- 


_formation, but it is felt that only by 


proper co-operation and confidence can 
complete reports be compiled. There is 
a real need for such knowledge in the 
flour business, and as all sources of the 
information will be held in strictest con- 
fidence, it is believed that the new organ- 
ization offers an excellent solution of a 
difficult problem. It is understood that 
the association plans to investigate the 
financial condition of bakers who are 30 
days in arrears, and if they cannot liqui- 
date their accounts, to take immediate 
action to wind up these accounts. It is 
planned to employ a competent manager 
for the bureau. 

The following officers were elected: 
Ivan Levenson, Paterson, president; D. 
B. Huff, Paterson, vice president; War- 
ren Archibald, Paterson, treasurer; Tor- 
vald Ueland, Newark, secretary. The 
trustees elected were Ralph A. Flach, A. 
Linder, and S. Danowitz. 


63 PER CENT OF NECESSARY 
PLEDGE TOTAL RECEIVED 


In a recent bulletin, Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, announces that the mills which 
have signed the Federation’s pledge to 
limit forward sales now represent 63 
per cent of the total output required to 
make the plan effective. 

Mr. Anderson says: 

“Considering the fact that the cam- 
paign has been actually under way only 
about six weeks, and the conditions un- 
der which it has been waged, we consid- 
er this a rather remarkable achievement. 
We are still a long way from the total 
required, but we think that the results 
already obtained must be regarded as a 
fairly satisfactory evidence of confidence 
and co-operation.” 

To date, pledges limiting forward de- 
livery of flour to not more than four 
months from date of sale have been re- 
ceived from 240 mills having a total daily 
output of 50,837,635 bbls. Mills having 
signed the pledge may be classified as 
follows: 

Mills 
182 





Bblis 
8,206,883 
6,888,199 
7,223,515 
5,615,301 

22,904,737 


Output (1925)— 
Less than 200,000 bbis 
24 200,000 to 400,000 bbis 
15 400,000 to 600,000 bbis 
9 600,000 to 800,000 bbls 
10 More than 800,000 bbis 


240 Representing output in 1925. .650,837,635 





LARGE WICHITA TRADE IN 
WHEAT DURING LAST YEAR 


Wicurra, Kansas.—The sum of $40,- 
616,883 represents the value of the turn- 
over in wheat alone done by members of 
the Wichita Board of Trade during 1926, 
according to C. B. Rader, executive sec- 
retary of that body. 

The figure represents the average price 
paid for 28,806,300 bus. Corn, Kafir 
and other grains are not included, nor 
is wheat bought outside of Wichita and 
shipped elsewhere without passing 
through the city. Operations of dealers 
not on the board cannot be computed. 

It is estimated that figures for this 
year will run considerably lower, on ac- 
count of a shorter crop. 





NATIONAL MILLING CO. TO 
EXPAND PLANT'S CAPACITY 


Totepvo, Oxn1o.—The National Milling 
Co., Toledo, has started construction of 
a five-story wing to its plant, which will 


. be devoted to wheat cleaning equipment 


and operations. Part of the building 
formerly occupied by the boiler room 
will be used for this addition. After the 
cleaning department has been moved to 
the new wing, work will be started on 
the new 1,500-bbl unit, bringing the total 
capacity of the plant to 6,000 bbls. 





SMALLER RECEIPTS BY POOL 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra—A total of 
1,254,980 bus wheat from the 1927 crop 
has been delivered to the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association, Enid, Okla., 
in comparison with 2,058,000 delivered 
last year, according to John Manley, gen- 
eral manager of the state organization. 
The difference is accounted for by the 
general falling off in production through- 
out the state. Membership in the pool- 
ing organization is 3,618, a gain of more 

than 1,000 over last year. 


October 12, 1927 


FEDERATION ISSUES 
PROGRAM OF MEETING 


First Sessions of Semiannual Meeting Will 
Be Devoted to Consideration of Prob- 
lems Encountered in Selling 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
announced the order of business at its 
semiannual meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 20-21. 

The first day’s session will be conduct- 
ed entirely by the committee on sales, 
H. R. Ward, chairman of the committee, 
starting proceedings on the morning of 
Oct. 20 by stating the aims of the com- 
mittee. A poeeet discussion of sales 
problems will then follow, Mr. Ward oc- 
cupying the chair. 

n the afternoon a number of speak- 
ers will address the meeting on matters 
dealing with sales difficulties. Each talk 
will be followed by general discussions. 
The speakers, with their subjects, will be 
as follows: Forward Selling, J. A. Reis, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
Carrying Charges, J. B. M. Wilcox, Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Conversion, John W. Burns, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; Selling 
Terms, Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Package Differ- 
entials, Charles T. Olson, Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Looking Ahead, 
D. D. Davis, Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Oct. 21 will be devoted to more routine 
matter, the morning witnessing the re- 
ports of officers and committees, espe- 
cial attention being directed to the re- 
port of the committee on cost accounting, 
7. — a thorough discussion will be 

eld. 


The main feature of the afternoon ses-’ 


sion will be an address by Roy N. Bishop, 
president of the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, as is announced in another 
column of this issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 


CHARLES M. FRITZ JOINS 
WOOSTER (OHIO) MILL CO. 


Curcaco, Inu.—Charles M. Fritz has 
resigned his position with the Grain 
Futures Administration here, to become 
connected with the Wooster (Ohio) Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. He will have charge 
of the cash grain department, and will 
leave Chicago about Oct. 22 to assume 
his new duties. 

In 1916 Mr. Fritz went to Washington, 
D. C., to work in the grain standardiza- 
tion division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, where he was 
until the war, when he served in the 
army. Following this he came to Chi- 
cago as federal grain supervisor, and in 
1920 joined the Becest Wheat & Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, where 
he remained about three years. He then 
spent one year in New York with the 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., and since 
then has been with the Grain Futures 
Administration in Chicago. Mr. Frits 
was born and educated in Wooster, s0 
he is going back home after an absence 
of 11 years. His many friends in the 
milling and grain trades wish him well 
in his new position. 


LEO J. ELVIN DIES 
FROM HEART FAILURE 


Satina, Kansas.—Leo J. Elvin, sales 








manager for the Shellabarger Mill & | 


Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, died of 
heart disease, Oct. 6. He was stricken 
suddenly in the night, and death came 
before a physician could arrive. 





FLEISCHMANN CO. PLANS TO 
BUILD AT FORT WAYNE, IND. 


InpranapPouis, Inp.— The Fleischman 
Co. has entered into a contract at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to erect a branch distribut- 
ing plant there. It has taken a lease 00 
the site for 10 years and will take p0s- 
session of the property about Jan. |; 
1928. The building is to be one story, of 
brick construction, 28x119, and will have 
an attractive brick front, trimmed 
stone, the balance of the building being 
of skeleton construction. 
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SOFT WHEAT EXPORT 
BODY FILES PAPERS 


Soft Wheat Corporation Asks Federal Trade 
Commission for Permission to Function 
Under Export Trade Act 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The American 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Export Corporation 
has filed papers, under the export trade 
act, with the Federal Trade Commission, 
for the purpose of exporting flour. The 
company has offices at 8261 K Street, 
Washington, D. C., in Hagerstown, Md., 
and in New York. 

Officers of the association: Samuel H. 
Rogers, president; S. F. Sensenig, vice 
president; E. H. Libbey, secretary; Au- 
gustus R, Selby, treasurer. Members: 
William B. Barnitz, Carlisle, Pa; W. B. 
Beam, Camp Hill, Pa; City Flouring 
Mills) Muncy, Pa; Felix & Lindsay, 
Newville, Pa; Flory Bros., Lancaster, 
Pa; Franklin Milling Co., Middleburg, 
Pa; Frey Bros., Salunga, Pa; Hefty 
Milling Co., Watsontown, Pa; B. F. 
Heishman, Carlisle, Pa; S. W. Hershe 
Flouring Mills, York, Pa; A. S. Hess 
Son, Kinzers, Pa; W. A. Hoffman, 
Chadds Ford, Pa; H. S. Hunsecker, Wil- 
low Street, Pa; Huntingdon Milling Co., 
Huntingdon, Pa; Lakeview Milling Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa; Lancaster Milling 
Co., Lancaster, Pa; J. L. Pennock & Co., 
Avondale, Pa; Pottstown Roller Mills, 
Pottstown, Pa; Ross H. Rohrer, Quar- 
ryville, Pa; Sees Milling Co., Williams- 
port, Pa; Tyrone Milling Co., Tyrone, 
Pa; H. R. Wentzel, Landisburg, Pa; 
Willow Bank Roller Mills, Lititz, Pa; 
Bowman Bros., Gaithersburg, Md; the 
Derwood Mill, Derwood, Md; A. W. 
Ecker & Son, Thurmont, Md; Felton & 
Kelly, Frederick, Md; Hickerson Bros., 
Rockville, Md; Kline Bros., Boonsboro, 
Md; Liberty Milling Co., Germantown, 
Md; R. H. Lansdale, Sandy Spring, Md; 
C. E. Routzahn, Breathedsville, Md; D. 
A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md; 
Summit Milling Co., Gaithersburg, Md; 
Jefferson Milling Co., Charles Town, W. 
Va; Round Hill Milling Co., Round Hill, 
Va; Wilkins Rogers Milling Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C; Red Bank Mills, New 
Bethlehem, Pa; Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsburg, Pa. 

The export trade act grants exemption 
from the antitrust laws to an association 
entered into and solely engaged in ex- 
port trade, with the provision that there 
be no restraint of the export trade of 
any domestic competitor. 

The corporation has foreign offices at 
F-18 Produce Exchange Building, New 
York, where W. T. Harding, who is sales 
manager, makes his headquarters. It al- 
ready represents a mill capacity of 5,500 
bbls per day. 

Mr. Rogers, president of the company, 
recently said: “This association is a 
group of a number of mills organized 
for the purpose of eliminating among its 
members competition in the sale of flour 
for export, which competition is con- 
fined almost entirely to members of 
the group, and of maintaining a satisfac- 
tory price on flour for export, and sell- 
ing at this uniform price through a cen- 
tral selling agent, who will be working 
for the association on a salary, and who 
will allot the business obtained fairly 
among its members. 

“From the beginning, it has been in the 
minds of those who organized this cor- 
poration that, in order to operate suc- 
cessfully, it must be composed of a suf- 
ficient percentage of the group of mills 
for which it was intended. This group, 
which is made up of about 65 or 75 in 
Pennsylvania, 25 in Maryland, and a few 
in adjoining states, can be defined as 
manufacturing soft wheat flour for the 
larger buyers, both domestic and export, 
in the larger markets, such as Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. We sell 
our flour to large and well-trained buy- 
ers, who are more expert in buying than 
we are in selling, and our price is set 
by the buyer, rather than by the seller.” 

Mr. Rogers then showed that the mem- 
bers now find their competition confined 
almost entirely to this group of mills, 
a8 a group. “When you sell your soft 
wheat straight flours in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, you seldom hear 
of strong competition outside this group. 

Now the American manufacturer who 
attempts to sell part of his product to 
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foreign markets is up against a pretty 
hard proposition at best, on account of 
tariff conditions, and then, when we go 
up against trained, centralized buyers, 
the millers who belong to this class can- 
not hold their own except through or- 
ganization.” 

Here he explained that unsatisfactory 
business in the export trade of these 
mills was the real reason for this cor- 
poration being created. “Our. plan for 
maintaining a satisfactory price, and op- 
erating under the, central selling agent, 
is described in the contract very com- 
pletely. We are offering a completed 
organization, which has operating 
as a corporation for nearly two months. 

“Although Mr. Harding has been em- 
ployed by this corporation less than two 
months, he has sold over 22,000 bbls 
flour, and the brokerage has more than 
paid operating expenses. So while this 
corporation has been fighting for its or- 
ganization and development, it has been 
successful in paying its way. Mr. Har- 
ding has been authorized to accept busi- 
ness at a lower price from members who 
are pressed to sell, and are willing to 
accept this lower price. 

“We have been forced to change our 
policy temporarily by the fact that some 
mills have not joined the corporation, 
but our aim is unchanged. We do not 
claim for this corporation the impos- 
sible,” he adds, “but we are certain that 
it will give the group as a whole a vol- 
ume without any appreciable loss, at an 
advanced and satisfactory price, on a 
fair basis of allotment of orders, if a 
sufficient percentage of this group of 
mills elects to join in with us.” 


SAYS NEBRASKA MILLERS 
HAVE UNIFORM WHEAT 


Omana, Nes.—“Nebraska is fortunate 
in having only one type of winter wheat 
instead of the several types found in 
some other wheat growing states,” said 
Professor P. H. Stewart, head of the 
agronomy department of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, in his talk before the 
annual convention of Nebraska millers 
at Lincoln last week. A uniform type 
of wheat requires little change in mill- 
ing processes. 

Certified seed is to the good farmer 
what pure bred cattle are to a good live 
stock man, according to Professor Stew- 
art, who has had several years’ experi- 
ence with certification which is building 
up for the millers better strains of wheat 
every year and more bushels of pure 
seed. It is making money for the farm- 
ers, because good wheat sells at a pre- 
mium. 

Professor William J. Loeffel, of the 
animal husbandry department of the col- 
lege, spoke regarding millfeeds and their 
relative values to the live stock man. He 
outlined briefly the plan that is being 
worked out to standardize these feeds. 
At present the miller who puts out the 
best quality of millfeeds is not receiving 
the premium he deserves for his product, 
Professor Loeffel believes. Consumers 
of millfeeds would welcome standards 
to use in buying feeds, he said. 

Dr. M. J. Blish, speaking of quality in 
flour, pointed out that the methods for 
testing flour are often at fault. He de- 
scribed the most satisfactory methods of 
testing now employed. Dr. Blish is in 
charge of the milling laboratory at the 
agricultural experiment station, and has 
been making tests and studies of many 
samples of Nebraska wheat for the last 
five years. 

The millers closed their program with 
a tour of the plots where wheat is grown 
at the college farm, under observation of 
Dr. Kiesselbach and his assistants. 

Among those attending the convention 
were: J. N. Ashburn and Homer J. 
Mickey, Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills; L. 
Denton and F. W. Bell, Talmage (Neb.) 
Roller Mills; Charles A. Bridge, Norfolk 
(Neb.) Cereal & Flour Mills; Guy L. 
Cooper, O. A. Cooper Co., Inc., Humboldt ; 
Gerald Ehernberger and J. E. Neidhart, 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., Schuy- 
ler; H. H. Boyd, Elmwood (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co; J. E. Jacobson, Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co; Kenneth 
Schminke, Schminke Milling Co., Ne- 
braska City; Burdette Boyes, Seward 
City Mills, Seward; Alexander E. Etting, 





David City (Neb.) Roller Mills; Charles 
Schroff, Jr, Steinauer (Neb.) Milling 
Co; R. G. Collison, Ord (Neb.) — 
Co; R. S. Dickinson, Glade Mills, Gran 

Island; G. E. Winslade, Ravenna (Neb.) 
Mills; E. E. Agnew, Fullerton (Neb.) 
Mill Co; F. M. Ross and J. D. Funk, 
Fremont (Neb.) Mills; J. M. Ham- 
mond, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln; G. A. Schroeder, Carl Schroeder 
and Z. L. Metzger, Syracuse (Neb.) City 
Mills; E. A. Talhelm, Ben Johnson, W. 
T. Stedman and H. Lee Thompson, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills; F. J. Zwonechek, 
Wilber (Neb.) Mills; L. A. Getaz, Chase 
Bag Co., Lincoln; Frank M. Manchester, 
secretary Omaha Grain Exchange; H. E. 
Fasick, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Grand 
Island; T. H. Ashton, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Lincoln; Howard Finnegan, Ray- 
mond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio; Har- 
low E. A, Landstrom, Agent Steamship 
Lines, Chicago; J. N. Campbell, secre- 
tary Nebraska Millers’ Association, 
Omaha. 


VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
SLOW IN COMMENCING 


Vancouver, B. C.—Fall movement of 
flour from Vancouver to the Orient is 
barely commencing, but it is expected 
it will reach a heavy volume within a 
fortnight or three weeks. The market in 
the British West Indies which was in- 
vestigated seriously last spring with the 
result that regular shipments of flour 
were made from Vancouver at that time, 
is said to be giving very satisfactory 
promise. 

Owing to the fact that bad weather 
somewhat delayed threshing in Alberta, 
the movement of new crop grain to 
Vancouver for export to the Orient and 
Europe has not been heavy, but the out- 
look is for a larger movement to start 
any day. There are about 750,000 bus 
new crop grain in elevators at Van- 
couver now and 400,000 en route. 

Brokers and grain exporters are still 
keeping very quiet about the amount 
of their bookings, but it is known that a 
considerable quantity has been taken. A 
peculiar phase of the situation is that 
there is no report of any bookings for 
the Orient. All space acknowledged is 
for the United Kingdom or the Conti- 
nent. 








ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. 
SHARES POPULAR IN EAST 


Toronto, Ont.—Alberta Pacific Grain 
Co., Ltd., shares have been having a 
great run in the stock markets of Mont- 
real and Toronto. It is a comparatively 
new thing for western grain company 
shares to excite any widespread interest 
among the investing public of the East, 
and Alberta Pacific has been paving the 
way for what may easily be an increas- 
ing interest of this kind. 

Alberta Pacific shares were put on 
the market for public investment at the 
time of the purchase of this concern by 
a Canadian company of which James 
Stewart, Winnipeg, is head. An un- 
usual interest was then aroused in the 
idea of such investments, and this in- 
terest has been growing ever since. 

One important reason for the recent 
upward movement in Alberta Pacific is 
the fact that this company has a large 
number of country elevators in the 
province of Alberta where there is an 
unusually good crop of wheat and other 
grains this year. The quantity of grain 
to be handled suggests that earnings will 
be particularly good, and the investing 
public is reasoning in that way. 





PLANT OF J. B. HAM CO. AT 
LEWISTON, MAINE, BURNED 


Boston, Mass.—The main plant, eleva- 
tors and offices of the J. B. Ham Co., 
Lewiston, Maine, the largest grain con- 
cern in the central part of the state, 
burned on Oct. 7, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $100,000, covered by insurance. 
The fire is believed to have been caused 
by an overheated bearing in the base- 
ment of the mill. The entire stock of 
grain in the elevators, about 20,000 bus, 
was a total loss. Office records were 
saved. The J. B. Ham Co. has 30 or 
more branches throughout central Maine. 
The plant will be rebuilt at once. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 
RE-ELECT OFFICERS 


Great Falls Company Reported to Have Had 
Satisfactory Year—lIncreased 
Trade in East 


Great Fautits, Mont.—C. R. McClave 
was re-elected president of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co, at the annual meeting 
of that company, held in Great Falls 
last week. Other officers named were 
W. N. Smith, vice president, R. J. An- 
derson secretary, and Paul Trigg treas- 
urer, all re-elected. 

The board of directors of the company 
is composed of Samuel Stephenson, Great 
Falls, Norman B. Holter, Helena, O. 
W. Belden, Lewistown, T. A. Marlow, 
Helena, J. E. Woodard, Butte, Nelson 
Story, Jr., Bozeman, W. J. Johnson, 
Lewistown, Charles Van den Hook, W. 
N. Smith, R. J. Anderson, and C. R. 
McClave, Great Falls. 

Business coming before the meeting 
was largely routine. 

“A review of the business situation in 
Montana this season,” said Mr. McClave, 
“shows that the state is enjoying un- 
usual prosperity. The Montana Flour 
Mills Co. has had a very satisfactory 
year, with a consistent increase in busi- 
ness in eastern territory, although the 
milling industry in Montana is under a 
handicap resulting from the transporta- 
tion situation. 

“Because of this transportation prob- 
lem, a comparatively small proportion of 
Montana’s wheat is milled within the 
state. 

“Montana wheat is this year command- 
ing the same position in the wheat trade 
that it always has held. The percentage 
of protein is slightly lower, but the same 
is true of the other states, so Montana’s 
crop this fall is relatively as high in 
quality as in former years.” 








VANCOUVER TO HAVE NEW 
ALBERTA POOL ELEVATOR 


Vancouver, B. C.—Definite action has 
taken place in the proposed new 2,000,- 
000-bu terminal elevator here for the 
Alberta Wheat Pool. S. D. Howe & 
Co., Ltd., engineer for the pool’s new 
house, has called for tenders for con- 
struction of the foundations, a trestle 
and a fill, the tenders to be closed Oct. 
20, work to be completed by Jan. 15, 
1928. 

The superstructure will be completed 
during the winter, and the plant be 
ready by the fall of 1928. 





GENERAL BAKING STOCK 
TRANSFER CASE CONTINUED 


New York, N. Y.—Clinton H. Venner, 
surviving minority stockholder in the ac- 
tion against the General Baking Co., has 
moved in suit against William B. Ward, 
officers of the Ward Securities Corpora- 
tion and other baking company officials 
to set aside the transfer of $9,600,000 
worth of stock to the General Baking 
Co. which he alleged was illegal. 

Arguments were heard, Oct. 4, by Su- 
preme Court Justice Morschauser on a 
motion for an order directing the exam- 
ination before trial of this suit. Mr. 
Venner’s counsel asked the right to ex- 
amine certain stockholders as to whether 
they received anything for bringing 
about the discontinuance of the previous 
action. 





NEW VANCOUVER FEED MILL 

Vancouver, B. C.—Vernon & Buck- 
erfield, Ltd., Vancouver, is building a 
feed mill and elevator on Burrard Inlet 
which will commence operating on Dec. 
1. It has a storage capacity of 100,000 
bus, and an unloading capacity of 10 
cars per day. The sacking capacity is 
500 tons. The feed mill capacity is 
800 tons. 





NEW ELEVATOR AT VICTORIA 

Vancouver, B. C.—Work on the ter- 
minal grain elevator at Victoria, B. C., 
is about to start, and the plant is ex- 

cted to be ready for next year’s crop. 
ts storage capacity will be 1,500,000 
bus. S. D. Howe & Co., Ltd., is in 
charge of the work. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


There has been little improvement in 
flour business since a week ago. Sales 
last week amounted to no more than 70 
per cent of mill capacity. Light demand 
has likewise featured the early part of 
this week, although an occasional mill 
reported bookings on Oct..10 and Oct. 
11 which equaled 100 per cent capacity. 

Complain of Prices.—Buyers appear to 
be dissatisfied with asking prices. Ap- 
parently they have sufficient flour on 
hand to enable them to hold off. Many 
still have a good deal of flour coming 
on old contracts, and are not particu- 
larly interested in offers unless they can 
get the flour at their own price. Bids 
have been received from some large bak- 
ery buyers at about 25c bbl under mill 
quotations. 

Buyers are watching the option, and 
bidding accordingly, disregarding the 
fact that premiums on high protein 
wheat, some of which is necessary in 
mill mix, continue high and have been 
gradually advancing. 

Shipping Directions.—Both city and 
country mills in general report shipping 
directions as fairly satisfactory. Occa- 
sionally a miller, however, complains 
that buyers are not ordering out as well 
as had been hoped. The opinion is that 
some customers are depending too much 
on prompt. service, which they are un- 
likely to get, sales managers say, if too 
many hold to that view and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Clears hold: firm and are generally 
scarce. 

Not much export business is passing. 

Prices average 20@30c bbl higher than 
those of a week ago. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 6.85 @7.45 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.00@7.15 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10 @6.75 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.40@5.00 
Whole wheat 7.35 @7.45 
Graham, standard .... 6.20@6.30 
*140-lb jutes. 


SEMOLINAS 


Not much trade is passing in semo- 
linas. Some durum millers are of the 
view that the trade is pretty well sup- 
plied, and will continue to mark time. 
Choice durum wheat receipts, with high 
protein content, are reported light, and 
premiums are considered high. Shipping 
directions are poor. The recent hot 
weather in the East is believed to have 
slowed up instructions from buyers in 
that territory. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at 8%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 3%c, special and fancy patent 
8%%c, and No. 8 8c. 

In the week ending Oct. 8, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 94,836 
bbls durum products, compared with 86,- 
037 in the previous week. 


Oct. 11 Year ago 
$7.65@7.95 $8.10@8.30 
7.20@7.70 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 2-8 460,800 334,527 
Previous week .. 460,800 312,739 
Year ago 529,200 333,050 
Two years ago... 622,000 377,625 
Three years ago. 559,800 230,796 
Four years ago.. 561,100 309,520 
Five years ago... 546,000 436,185 

Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 750 bbls last week, 1,090 
in the previous week, 3,200 a year ago, 
and 2,500 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Flour Pct. 
output of ac- 
bbls tivity 
199,638 67 
260,894 
270,127 
327,589 
269,990 
200,226 
252,362 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Sept. 10 69 71,150 235,150 223,290 2,536 6,224 
Sept. 17 72 72,850 278,792 465,015 3,471 10,614 
Sept. 24 67 70,050 275,309 244,673 3,655 3,711 
Oct. 1.. 66 69,850 260,894 271,985 5,618 6,291 
Oct. 8.. 45 50,000 199,638 193,764 939 1,071 


Oct. 2-8 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago... 

Three years ago. 

Four years ago.. 

Five years ago... 384,642 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 8, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


o—Output—7" 7—-Exports— 
1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 1, 4 16 
St. Paul 5 6 4 ees 
Duluth-Sup. ... 129 


Outside 1,315 1,383 “a7 “83 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Oct. 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and ’B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, EB, F, G 
and rye mills. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 


John Sargent Pillsbury, vice president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., last 
week was elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Minneapolis to suc- 
ceed Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. WwW. J. 
Russell, of the Commander Milling Co., 
was chosen first vice president, and 
George P. Case, of Johnson, Case & 


J OHN SARGENT PILLSBURY, vice president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, is the new president of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
succeeds Shreve M. Archer, president of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Mr. 


Pillsbury served as first vice president during the past year. 


His is the third 


generation of the Pillsbury family to be represented in this office, his grandfather, 
George A. Pillsbury, having been president in 1883-85, and his father, C. A. 
Pillsbury, in 1893-94. The election of John S. Pillsbury is considered significant 
in that it indicates the continued interest of millers in the development of the 
Minneapolis grain market along the most progressive lines. 
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Hanson, Inc., was elected second vice 
president. Directors for two years were 
A. F. Owen, Cargill Commission Co., 
Frank J. Seidl, Stuhr-Seidl Co., J. C. 
Wyman, McDonald & Wyman Co., E. E. 
Mitchell, Great Western Grain Co. 
George K. Labatt, St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co. F. Carlton Smith, Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Co., was named a direc- 
tor for one year. Those chosen to serve 
on the board of arbitration were Asher 
Howard, grain commission, E. S. Fergu- 
son, Kellogg Commission Co., and Fred- 
erick B. Carr, Hallet & Carey Co. C. G. 
Williams, Brown Grain Co. John A. 
Mull, Central Elevator Co., and Paul (C. 
Rutherford, Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
were elected to the board of appeals. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS MEET 


About 50 persons attended the meet- 
ing of Minneapolis grain shippers on 
Oct. 6. Commissioner Meyer, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, who is 
conducting a grain rate hearing in Min- 
neapolis, spoke on the development of the 
Commission, tracing its growth from thie 
time when it was composed of five mem- 
bers. There are now 11, and the law 
allows them to divide into smaller grouys 
and still maintain their official authority. 


NOTES 


W. Canning has bought the feed mill 
at Hutchinson, Minn. 


L. P. Theisen has purchased the feed 
mill of W. H. Theisen, Cold Spring, 
Minn. 


The Lanesboro (Minn.) Mill Co. plant 
has been leased to W. W. Reynolds and 
Richard Winslow. 


George Jenson has bought the Phelps 
Mill, Maine, R. F. D., Underwood, Minn., 
also known as Maine Mills. 


Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R, Prina Corporation, flour, New 
York, was in Minneapolis last week. 


John Crosby, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
has returned from a two months’ trip 
abroad. 


H. F. Steinkraus has purchased and 
will operate the mont of the New York 
Mills (Minn.) Milling Co. The mill’s ca- 
pacity is 50 bbls. 


W. C. Hermann, western sales man- 
ager for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
is spending this week visiting salesmen 
in northwestern territory. 


C. M. Bendixen, Morgan, Minn., has 
been appointed a member of the state 
board of grain appeals to succeed J. F. 
Ingersoll, Crookston, Minn. 


A Minneapolis firm recently sold 500 
tons oat feed to Holland. There is an 
insistent demand from the Continent for 
oatmeal and its byproducts. 


Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & 
Co., New York, called at this office on 
Oct. 11. He is visiting mills in this city, 
and plans going later to the Southwest. 


E. L. Pearson, expert miller and rep- 
resentative of Henry Simon, Ltd., Man- 
chester, Eng., who spent several days in 
Minneapolis recently, has gone to Toron- 
to and Montreal prior to sailing for 
England. 


The “50 Years Ago Today” column of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press last week in- 
cluded a note to the effect that Messrs. 
Schurmeier & Co. were “completing 4 
flour mill on upper Third Street, to be 
known as the Capitol Mill, with a ca- 
pacity of 200 bbls.” 


P. D. Hendrickson, advertising man- 
ager of the Read Machinery Co., Inc, 
York, Pa., is in Minneapolis this week, 
attending the convention of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. The Read 
company has a booth at this convention 
where its machinery is on display. 


Hennepin County members of the leg- 
islature planned last week to appear be- 
fore the state finance committee and seek 
a modification of salaries put into effect 
for employees of the grain inspection de- 
partment of Minneapolis. Some salaries 
were reduced on July 1, and those af- 
fected had asked legislators to intervene. 


Minneapolis men who went to Omahs 
for the convention of the feed and grail 
dealers included Donald G. Lowell, 
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THE above engraving shows the attractive setting of the plant of the Red Wing 

(Minn.) Milling Co., in the shadow of Barn’s bluff. Between the flour mill and 
the bluff are the oil mill and elevator of the Red Wing Linseed Co., a branch of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The La Grange Mills do not show in the picture. The 
mill of the Red Wing Milling Co. was built in 1873, and was then called the Bluff 


Mill. It was one of the pioneer river mills. 


The foundation story is a solid system 


of stone masonry, six feet in thickness at the base. 
The building proper is 80x95, and 106 feet high. The 
Of the Red Wing Milling Co., H. M. 


stories built of brick. 
mill has. a capacity of 1,500 bbls daily. 





Above the basement are five 


Meech is president, D: R. Jones vice president and superintendent, and John 


Dengler secretary. 


The bridge shown in the picture crosses to Wisconsin, the 


boundary line being the center of the bridge. 








Washburn Crosby Co; O. A. McCrea, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; L. C. New- 
some and J. R, Stuart, Reliance Feed 
Co; E. J. Grimes, Cargill Grain Co; J. 
H. Riheldaffer, Tenney Co; George M. 
Shannon, E. S. Woodworth Co; J. P. 
Hessburg, Hiawatha Grain Co; Harry 
Schere, Van Dusen Harrington Co; O. 
F. Bast, Brooks Elevator Co; John 
Greer, Marfield Grain Co; James Gould, 
Sheffield Elevator Co; Robert T. Beatty, 
The Northwestern Miller. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for flour last week was limited. 
Some exceedingly low bids were received, 
but millers refused to shade prices. 
Buyers evidently were influenced by the 
large wheat movement and increasing 
stocks at terminals. Clear continues firm 
and scarce, mills having little or none 
to sell. 

Some durum buyers have booked up to 
the close of the year, so demand is less 
pressing. Export demand has slowed 
down. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 8-8) ceAeesdiy sees 25,140 68 
Previous WOOR .scesscccee 21,685 61 
SOGr OUD, seeks a ct ccccee 22,780 63 
Two years ago ..........- 33,990 91 


_ Quotations, Oct. 8, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
First patent ......... $7.30@7.65 $8.05 @8.30 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.30 7.70@8.05 
First clear, jute...... 6.35@6.60 7.15@7.40 
Second clear, jute.... 5.40@5.65 6.10@6.35 
NOTES 


Grain unloaded into Duluth-Superior 
elevators and mills last week totaled 
about 14,000,000 bus. 

Minneapolis grain men visiting Du- 
luth last week included F. C. Van Dusen, 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., E. H. 
Mirick, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and A. Andrews, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co, 

F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills reported very satisfactory flour 
bookings last week at prices slightly 
higher than those a 4 the previous 
Week. Quotations, Oct. 8: first’ patent 
$7.45 bbl, standard patent $7.25, first 
Clear $6.10 and second clear $4.50. 


* # 
— plant of the Joliet (Mont.) Flour 
ills Co. has been purchased by the 


Northwestern Distributing Co. 
Watrer F, Barrran. 


DEATH OF HARRY B. SNYDER, 
PROMINENT MILL CHEMIST 


Harry B. Snyder, chief chemist for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
for the past 18 years, died on Oct. 11, 
at his home in Minneapolis. He was 60 
years of age. 

Mr. Snyder was born in Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y., on Jan. 26, 1867. After com- 
pleting his grade and high school courses 
he went to Ithaca to continue his studies 
at Cornell University. He did special 
work in chemistry, and took his bachelor 
of science degree in 1889. After his 
graduation he continued his research 
work in .chemistry at Cornell for two 
years. 

In 1891 he accepted the chair of agri- 
cultural chemistry at the University of 
Minnesota. Although chemistry was 
just beginning to be applied in the field 
of agriculture, Professor Snyder’s ac- 
tivities at the college of agriculture were 
many. He was then appointed chemist 
for the Minnesota Experiment Station, 
which position: he held until 1909. 

During his stay at the University of 
Minnesota he did considerable research 
in regard to the action of bacteria in the 
growth of clover and alfalfa, determin- 
ing the function of the bacteria during 
the growth. In co-operation with farm- 
ers throughout the state he made trials 
and selections for sugar content in the 
sugar beet under various conditions. He 
was a pioneer in the development of 
making milling and baking tests more 
accurate. From 1895 to 1905 he collabo- 
rated with the United States Department 
of Agriculture in a series -of nutrition 
investigations. 

Professor Snyder wrote several books 
and numerous magazine articles. Among 
the books were: “The Chemistry of Plant 
and Animal Life,’ “Dairy Chemistry,” 
“Soils and Fertilizers,’ “Human Foods 
and Their Nutritive Value.” He was a 
frequent contributor to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. He was a member of the 
Society for the Promotion of Agricul- 
tural Science, and of the American 
Chemical Society. 





ELEVATOR CHANGES IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Itu.—There were several 
changes in the ownership of local grain 
elevator properties last week. It is re- 
ported that Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., have 
purchased the Calumet elevators A, B 
and C from the Bartlett and Frazier 
estates. These elevators were operated 
by the Bartlett-Frazier Co. for many 
years on a lease. The Bartlett-Frazier 
Co. is reported to have leased the Wa- 
bash Elevator on the Chicago River near 
Thirty-third Street from the Wabash 
Railway Co. This elevator has been op- 








erated during recent years by the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co. The Rialto Elevator, 
also formerly operated by the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., is to be taken over by 
a new company now in process of forma- 
tion. 





ZENITH OCCUPIES NEW OFFICE 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—The’ Zenith Mill- 
ing Co. moved into its new offices at 409- 
11 New England Life Building, Kansas 
City, this week. The old offices were in 
the mill building at First and Troost 
avenues. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS WILL 
CONVENE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The 1928 con- 
vention of the Association of Operative 
Millers will be held in Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to M. F. Dillon, secretary. The 
dates are June 4-9, coincident with the 
time of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists’ convention here. Headquar- 
ters for both meetings will be at the 
Nicollet Hotel. The two organizations 
met at the same time in St. Louis in 


‘1925. 





M. C. BURNS SLATED FOR 
FEED MEN’S PRESIDENCY 


OmaAna, Nes., Oct. 11.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The directors of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
held an executive session this forenoon. 
The annual meeting will be this after- 
noon. M. C. Burns, Buffalo, is slated 
for the presidency, Donald G. Lowell, 
Minneapolis, for first vice president, and 
O. A. McCrea, Minneapolis, for second 
vice president. D. J. Schuh, Cincinnati, 
will probably be re-elected secretary. 
The latter’s report shows that the total 
membership is 102. 

The linseed oil meal committee, W. O. 
Feyling, Philadelphia, chairman, is now 
functioning, and has reported a plan 
that is under consideration that will han- 
dle this matter satisfactorily. George 
W. Hoyland, president of the associa- 
tion, said that the $6.30 reconsignment 
charge matter had been cy ee tempo- 
rarily until the New York Produce Ex- 
change could have a hearing on this mat- 
ter with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Rosert T. Bearry. 





Imports of wheat flour into Tientsin 
during the first half of this year totaled 
about 500,000 bbls, or 6 per cent less 
than for the similar period of 1926, ac- 
cording to the United States commercial 


. attaché at Peking. 


CORN TAKES HIGH PLACE 
IN POLITICAL FIRMAMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Corn-fed farm 
problems and their panaceas, and corn- 
fed political booms, are linked inex- 
tricably at present to the domestic eco- 
nomic and political problems of the 
United States, and to most points where 
they meet external or international poli- 
tics and economics, 

Senator Willis, of Ohio, having re- 
newed relations with the Ohio grange, 
admits that he is a candidate for presi- 
dential nomination at the 1928 Republi- 
can convention. The Ohio grange has 
its own plan for farm relief, which is 
complex, perplexing and _ imperfect. 
Former Senator Burton, now a member 
of Congress from Ohio, appears as the 
Warwick and Boswell of the Willis 
boom. Fess and Longworth are not yet 
eliminated as possibilities, either. Sena- 
tor Norris is sponsored by Borah, and 
Norris speaks favorably of either Borah 
or Smith as progressive lightning rods. 

Cyrenus Cole, Republican representa- 
tive from Iowa, called upon the Presi- 
dent at the White House last Saturday 
and asked for a 50 per cent increase in 
corn tariff rates to meet foreign compe- 
tition in home markets. Mr. Cole later 
said that he asked the President to au- 
thorize a tariff increase from 16c bu to 
22c under the flexible provisions of the 
tariff act. Argentina now leads all other 
nations in corn exports to this country, 
Mr. Cole told the President. 





FIRE DESTROYS PART OF 
H. D. LEE’S GRAIN STORAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 11.—(Special 
Telegram )—Fire originating in the head 
house from an unknown cause this morn- 
ing destroyed a part of the grain stor- 
age of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas. The loss will approxi- 
mate $150,000 which is fully covered by 
insurance. The elevator destroyed forms 
only a part of the company’s storage, 
and mill operations will be interfered 
with only for a short time. 

Plans for rebuilding the destroyed 
plant are already under way. The Lee 
company has recently been operating 
both its Salina and Ellsworth plants. 





PERCY KENT CO. EXPANDS 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Inc., New York, makers of cotton 
and burlap bags, has moved its local 
plant from 467 Howard Street to larger 
quarters at 48 Metcalfe Street, where the 
capacity will be doubled. The company 
reports an exceptionally good demand 
for its bags. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Sales, if anything, were slower last 
week than in the previous one, when they 
ran around 50 per cent of capacity, The 
majority of Kansas City mills report 
sales slightly under the 50 per cent fig- 
ure, and one or two of the most fortu- 
nate did little better than capacity. In- 
terior mills are doing about the same, 
but in a few cases their sales total as 
high as 200 to 300 per cent. 

The greater part of the business is 
in small lots, and an order of 10,000 
bbls is an affair of more than passing 
interest. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying.—With three 
months of the new crop season already 
gone, and with no heavy seasonal buy- 
ing yet apparent, except for two or three 
good weeks when average sales ran 200 
to 300 per cent of capacity, it seems safe 
to conclude that hand-to-mouth buying 
is to be the fashion this year. The past 
week demonstrates this. The majority 
of buyers seem to be adequately taken 
care of for the next 30 to 60 days, and 
instead of contracting further ahead at 
this time, they are content to wait till 
present purchases are nearly used. 

Price Competition—Prices are being 
figured very closely; in some cases much 
too closely. A few mills seem to be the 
leaders in this, especially in quoting ex- 
port buyers, who are ridiculously out of 
line on their inquiries. 

Export.—Slight interest is shown by 
export buyers, It is reported that an 
interior mill sold a round lot of 1,000 
tons to a European buyer, but this is 
exceptional for the Southwest at present, 
as Canadian mills are getting almost all 
of the European business. 

Prices.—Prices are unchanged to 10c 
higher. Those at the top of the range 
the previous week remain unchanged, but 
mills with the lower quotations found it 
necessary to follow the rise in the wheat 
market. Quotations, Oct. 8, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.10@7.50 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $6.65@7.20; straight, $6.40@6.85; 
first clear, $5.45@5.75; second clear and 
low grade, $4.75@5. 

Shipping Directions—Kansas_ Cit 
mills report specifications fair to good. 
Production dropped off 7 per cent from 
the previous week. The week’s output 
represented 80 per cent of capacity. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls 

364,860 270,949 

364,860 216,962 

Year ago 360,360 290,557 

Two years ago... 372,960 194,859 

Five-year average (same week).... 

Ten-year average (same week) 


KANSAS CITY 


*196,500 
175,500 


Oct. 2-8 
Previous week .. 


157,841 
154,370 


Oct. 2-8 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 175,500 147,829 
Two years ago... 151,500 121,969 
Five-year average (same week).... 
Ten-year average (same week) 

*Includes new unit of Monarch Milling Co. 


WICHITA 


Oct. 2-8 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


. JOSEPH 
47,400 


49,493 
49,888 
48,416 
25,395 


Oct. 2-8 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


55,940 
46,371 
37,831 
37,933 


SALINA 
46,200 
46,200 
37,800 
45,000 


ATCHISON 


44,397 
43,172 
33,727 
27,238 


Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


29,986 
29,346 
28,425 
23,490 


Previous week . 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


Oct. 2-8 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 


25,796 
20,520 
, 22,120 
27,300 23,329 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Previous week 
Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 11 quiet, and 18 
slow. 

Direct export shipments by all re- 
porting mills, outside of Kansas City, 
were 22,650 bbls last week, 10,207 in the 
previous week, 27,205 a year ago, and 
7,110 two years ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE MEETING 


The semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League will be held in 
the roof garden of the Kansas City Ath- 
letic Club on Nov. 16 at 9:30 a.m. This 
is the week of the American Royal 
Live Stock Show, and members will be 
able to obtain special railroad rates. 
Hotel reservations may be made through 
C. V. Topping, secretary of the league, 
712 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City. 


FEED AND GRAIN MEN’S CONVENTION 


Two. special cars were necessary to ac- 
commodate the southwestern members of 
the United States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation and the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association who left Kansas City 
on Oct. 9 for the joint convention held 
in Omaha Oct. 10-12. 

Dealers who had reservations on the 
special were: H. Lichtig, of the H. Lich- 
tig Grain Co; S.-S. Carlisle, of the Con- 
tinental Export Co; W. D. Lathrop, of 
the Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co; L. A. 


Fuller, of the Fuller Grain Co; O. T. 
Cook, of the Wyandotte Elevator Co; 
H. C. Gamage and R. A. Jeanneret, of 
the Moore-Seaver Grain Co; G. Hender- 
son, Fort Worth, Texas, grain dealer; 
F. Bruce, of the. Bruce Bros. Grain Co; 
E. H. Sullivan and C. P. Cawthorn, of 
the Hodgson-Cawthorn Grain Co; John 
Martin, of the Nutrena Feed Mills Co; 
P. Hale, of the Mid-Continent Grain Co; 
George A. Aylsworth, of the Great West- 
ern Elevator Co; W. B. Lincoln, of the 
Walcott-Lincoln Grain Co; E. A. Witter, 
Kansas City feed broker; H, A. Fowler, 
of the Fowler Commission Co; J, F. 
Ryder, of the Galveston, Texas, office of 
the Rosenbaum Grain Co. 

A number of feed dealers waited until 
Oct. 10 before leaving Kansas City, as 
the feed distributors’ association held 
only one meeting on the afternoon of 
Oct. 11. Among the Kansas City feed 
men who attended were: W. M. Huff and 
C. L. Fontaine, Jr., of the General Com- 
mission Co., J. P. Parks, and George 








ALL the experience of the 

grain trade with pools has 
shown that a surplus is not re- 
duced in size by co-operative or 
joint ownership. Indeed a sur- 
plus in the hands of a pool, or a 
“stabilization corporation,” as it 
is termed by the secretary, has 
a more depressing effect on 
prices than if it were owned by 
thousands of individuals. Mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, under 
the control of one or a few men 
who may release the grain at 
will, would be disastrous to 
stabilization and would defeat 
the intent of such legislation— 
From the annual report of 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation. 








W. Hoyland, president of the Hoyland 

Flour Mills Co. Mr. Hoyland is retiring 

president of the feed distributors’ group. 
NOTES 

O. A. Church, sales manager for the 
Monarch Milling Co., has returned from 
an eastern trip. 

Clifford R. Heaney, district sales man- 
ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
is visiting the home office. 

C. H. Kenser, formerly with the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, is taking 
charge of the grain merchandising de- 








Commander-Larabee Co. Opens Model Kitchen 


HE Commander-Larabee .Cereal Co. has installed a model kitchen on the 
"T itteenth floor of the Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, which will 
be run in conjunction with the laboratory of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
Clara Alden Spence, a domestic science expert, will be in charge. The pur- 


pose of the kitchen is to provide a connéctin 
mill in the merchandising of Airy Fairy, t 
Miss Spence will work out reci 


cake flour. 


link between housewives and the 
company’s soft wheat package 
pes, and handle correspondence 


extending the sale of Airy Fairy cake flour to additional markets. 


with consumers. Coincidental with the opening of the kitchen, the company is 
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CORN AS IS CORN 


FGLMER COON, a Fall City, 

Neb., farmer, claims the rec- 
ord for growing the season's largest 
ear of corn. It is 14, inches in 
length, 9 inches in circumference, 
and the 20 rows on the cob contain 
1,320 kernels. The ear was grown 
on land which has been farmed 
for 75 years. 

















partment of the Bruce Bros. Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
spent part of last week in Kansas City. 

J; H. Valdes, Latin America repre- 
sentative of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., is visiting his company’s home office. 

John Dorsey, secretary-treasurer of 
the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) ‘Roller Mills, 
spent part of last week in Kansas City 
visiting his son, Dr. J. J. Dorsey. 

E. R. McDonald, formerly connected 
with flour mills in the Northwest and 
the Southwest, now engaged in the flour 
trade at Jacksonville, Fla., visited friends 
in Kansas City last week en route to 
southern California for a visit. 

Roy W. Geer, until recently represen- 
tative of a spring wheat mill in the 
Southeast, with headquarters at Tampa, 
has been engaged by the Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
to represent it in Iowa. He will live 
at Ottumwa. 

F. L. Williamson, president of the 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 


‘Kansas, but for the past two years en- 


gaged in land development in Florida, 
was here last week, after attending the 
bakers’ convention in Chicago. He was 
accompanied by E. A. Nelson, manager 
of the Williamson company. 

Charles Neil, formerly mill engineer of 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., must 
have established a moving record recent- 
ly when he transferred his household 
goods in five days by truck from Cham- 
bersburg to Leavenworth, Kansas, where 
he now is employed as a mill engincer. 
He is authority for the statement that 
the expense involved by this mode of 
moving is less than by freight. 

According to E. J. Smiley, secretary 
of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who visited Kansas City last week, 
there is not enough high protein wheat 
in Kansas to keep interior mills running 
till Jan. 1. Mr. Smiley estimated the 
wheat harvest at around 90,000,000 bus, 
and corn over 175,000,000. As to the 
wheat acreage now being planted, he 
said that, except in territory south and 
west of Dodge City, little had been sown, 
and that 10,000,000. acres instead of 12,- 
500,000, as was previously estimated, 
probably would be the area planted. 


SALINA 


A slightly slower demand for. flour is 
reported by Salina mills. Sales, how- 
ever, are of about the same volume. 
Shipping directions remain satisfactory. 
Quotations, Oct. 6, basis cotton 58's, 
f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, $7.20@ 
7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.10; 
straight, $6.80@7.20. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Business continues slow. Interest in 
flour on thé upturn in the market was 
limited. Sales in many instances fell as 
low as 50 per cent of capacity, and it is 
an exceptional mill that claims capacity. 
The bulk of sales are for mixed cars to 
be shipped immediately, but occasion:lly 
a baker is coming in for immediate ship- 
ment orders also. A number of buyers 
have adopted a hand-to-mouth policy, 
and are, of course, being frequently 
forced to cover immediate requirements. 

Shipping directions are better, and 
mills continue to grind at capacity. It 
is probable that they will operate at 
close to this rate for the balance of the 
month. 

Export sales are limited, and mills in 
this section still seem to be out of line 
with other localities. , 

Cash wheat premiums are very firm, 
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and mills are having extreme difficulty 
getting out of their option purchases 
without taking a heavy loss. It is evi- 
dent that they figured too low on man 
sales early in the year. Although mu 
good wheat may be stored back in the 
territory, buyers now are having diffi- 
culty in buying good milling wheat. 
Quotations, Oct. 8, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat short — $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.80@7, first clear $5.85@5.55 ; 
soft wheat short patent $7@7.20, straight 
$6.55@6.60, first clear $5.65@5.80. 


NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., who has been confined to 
his bed for some time, is improving. 

D. M. Githens, southern Missouri rep- 
resentative of the Blair Milling Co., was 
here last week, as well as L. A. Manewal, 
St. Louis representative. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., spent several days 
in northern Missouri last week, talling 
on the trade. W. H. Hinkle, sales man- 
ager for the Blair Elevator Corporation, 
accompanied him. 


WICHITA 


Wichita mills report flour sales exceed- 
ingly slow, due principally to the ex- 
traordinary high premium for good 
wheat. Bookings, for the most part, are 
running from 50 to 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Little improvement is expected 
in wheat movement for a week or two, 
or until farmers have finished delayed 
seeding. 

Export sales are very limited, one mill 
reporting no foreign business. Flour 
prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Oct. 7, basis cotton 98’s: family patent, 
$7.60 bbl; standard, $7.10; straight, $6.90. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma millers report flour business 
unchanged, with sales uniformly below 
capacity. Export business is small, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies bein 
the best buyers. Quotations, Oct. 6: har 
wheat flour, short patent, $7.40@7.60 
bbl; soft wheat short patent $7.60@7.80, 
standard patent $6.90@7.10. 


The M. H. Milling & Grain Co., Hugo, 
has absorbed the properties of the Mod- 
ern Milling Co., of the same address. 
Officers in the new concern are R. V. 
Womack president, Rufus Scott vice 
president, James A. Smith treasurer, and 
E. A. Burke secretary. 


HUTCHINSON 


Another inactive week was experienced 
in the flour trade. Aside from a few 
scattered bookings, new business was al- 
most wholly lacking last week. Ship- 
ping directions also fell off. Some ex- 
port business developed from a slightly 
improved inquiry, most of the bookings 
being for straight grade flour. Sales 
were made to Amsterdam and to Latin 

















N the early years of the asso- 

ciation’s life it had problems, 
but none of them were, of the 
scope or seriousness of those 
now confronting the trade. They 
were problems affecting the ac- 
tions of individual grain mer- 
chants—problems of commercial 
morality, of transportation, of 
uniform grades, of trade rules, 
and so forth. But the problems 
of today involve the very exist- 
ence of the independent grain 
trade itself. It is no longer a 
question of whether the grain 
dealers should evolve among 
themselves a code of ethics so 
that the relations between man 
and man should be placed on the 
highest plane, but it is a question 
of whether the grain men should 
be permitted to exist at all.— 
rom the annual report of 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the 


Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, 
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OSCAR MALO, who recently succeeded J. K. Mullen as presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., 
served as vice president of the firm for many years. 
in-law of Mr. Mullen. The former president, who founded the busi- 
ness in 1885, has been elected chairman of the board of directors. 


He is a son- 
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America at fairly satisfactory prices. 
Quotations, Oct. 8, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.30@7.70 
bbl; eee $6.90@7.20; first clear, 
$6.70@6.80. 
NOTES 

R. and S. A. Van Brocklin, Memphic, 
Tenn., flour brokers, recently visited the 
offices of the William Kelly Milling Co. 

Carl Krehbiel, manager of the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has returned 
from an extended vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia. 


William, C. C. and W. N. Kelly, of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., spent a 


day visiting central Kansas mills, in- 
specting oil engines. High cost of power 
ee | cause a change to be made in local 
mills. 





NEBRASKA 


Mills ran last week at about normal 
capacity for this season of the year. 
Considerable new business came in, and 
shipping directions on old contracts ran 
comparatively high. The movement of 
wheat to this market continued light. 
Mills were keen for high protein wheat, 
of which offerings were extremely light. 

. 16H LEsLIE. 








The Grain Dealers’ Attitude Toward 
Prospective Legislation | 


From the Annual Address of C. D. Sturtevant, President of the 
Grain Dealers’ Nationa! Association 


HE proponents of the McNary- 

Haugen idea will undoubtedly pre- 

sent to the next Congress a modified 
form of the old bill, which will include 
in its provisions the equalization fee in 
some form. We are advised that the 
administration will propose a farm re- 
lief measure similar to those considered 
at the last session of Congress, and 
which were intended to foster the co- 
operative marketing of farm products. 
It is certain that other ideas and schemes 
to help the farmer will be proposed, and 
in all probability any of these meas- 
ures will, if enacted into law, be detri- 


mental to the farmer and the grain 
dealer, and as their avowed object is to 


increase the cost of food they must nec- 
essarily, if in any degree successful, in- 
jure the consumer. 

Political agitation against the grain 
trade is a popular pastime with our leg- 
islators. We have been investigated, leg- 
islated against and lambasted by the 
press, in the halls of Congress and by 
state legislatures, for more than a gen- 
eration, but in spite of this opposition 
we have develo the most efficient 
marketing system the world has ever 
known. 

We perform that most necessary func- 
tion in the economic life of the country, 
the distribution of ain. We have 
saved the farmers billions of dollars by 
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efficient methods, and while, like every 
other line of business endeavor, the pres- 
ent system has its faults, still it is the 
product of natural economic develop- 
ment. It continues to improve and de- 
velop and grow, and while doing so it 
functions. It distributes the grain of 
the country at a lower cost per unit of 
production than is possible in the case 
of any other commodity, or than is pos- 
sible in any other country. 

We are, therefore, opposed to any 
form of legislation that will directly or 
indirectly break down this efficient sys- 
tem, and that proposes to substitute 
therefor the untried theories of imprac- 
tical dreamers, theories based on false 
statements, incorrect facts and undigest- 
ed statistics. 

We are advised that the policy of the 
administration will be to foster and sup- 
port co-operative marketing. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the theory 
of co-operation is successful when ap- 
plied to certain farm products the pro- 
duction of which is confined to restricted 
areas, and that such success is very 
largely the result of standardization, im- 
proving the quality of the product, mar- 
keting only the best grades, and creat- 
ing a consumptive market by intensive 
advertising and high-powered sales 
methods. 

None of these factors are properly ap- 
plicable to the marketing of grain, and 
it has yet to be demonstrated that any 
grain pool or éo-operative marketing 
movement has effected any savings or 
economics as compared with our well- 
tried and firmly established grain mar- 
keting system. As a matter of fact, the 
present system is the greatest and most 
outstandingly successful co-operative or- 
ganization in history. The grain mar- 
kets of this country are open to all. 
Every producer and every consumer 
reaps the benefit of their efficient or- 
ganization, and in so far as the merchan- 
dising of grain is concerned, the margin 
between the price paid to the producer 
and the cost to the consumer is so small 
that it leaves no room for any possible 
saving by co-operation. 

If co-operation is economically sound, 
it will, under our American system, dem- 
onstrate its inherent soundness by unaid- 
ed success. It will need no legislation, 
no subsidy, and no governmental pa- 
ternalism. If it is unsound, no amount 
of governmental aid will make it suc- 
cessful. 

Coupled with most of these measures 
is some legislative device to enhance 
values by buying and holding, or selling 
at a loss, the surplus over domestic re- 
quirements. In other words, by manipu- 
lating the market. 

Our experience teaches us that, while 
manipulation can temporarily change the 
grain values, it cannot permanently alter 
the level of prices established by the law 
of supply and demand. The history of 
the trade is strewn with the financial 
corpses of men who have singly and col- 
lectively tried to do this. It may be 
argued that the immense powers and 
resources of the federal government can 
accomplish what no private individual 
or association of individuals could do. 
If we were dealing with a purely domes- 
tic problem this might be true, but grain 
production ‘and distribution is a world 
problem, and includes so many factors 
not within the control of our government 
that we believe any scheme to artificially 
manipulate prices is foredoomed to fail- 
ure, and that the resulting disaster will 
be all the greater because of the immense 
resources and powers to be used. 

I believe the solution of the farm prob- 
lem is in the economic field rather than 
in politics. The best minds in the coun- 
try are working on it today, studying 
every phase of farm’ production and 
marketing. That is a good American 
way to solve a business problem: first 
find the trouble, and then apply the ob- 
vious remedy, whatever it may be. 

We are, therefore, in hearty accord 
with, and will lend our support to, any 
proposition that will by sound economic 
methods enhance the value of grain, but 
we must go to Washington again next 
winter and oppose to the limit of our 
ability every legislative attack upon our 
present efficient grain marketing system, 
and every proposal that seeks to control 
or affect prices by manipulative methods. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills appears to 
have settled down to a rather uneventful 
routine of only moderate activity in sales, 
with scarcely any notable change from 
week to week. For some time there was 
a feeling that business might get better, 
once the wheat situation became more 
settled, by which is meant the passing of 
the uncerfainty in regard to the north- 
western and Canadian crops and the re- 
flection of their influence on prices. 

While this uncertainty has not com- 
pletely passed, yet much more is now 
definitely known as to the size and the 
quality of these crops, and some intima- 
tion is more clearly evident of the influ- 
ence of their movement and consequent 
hedging pressure. It is at least clear 
that the quality is not equal to last year 
and that premiums are likely to prevail 
on the better grades. And the buyer 
should consider not the Chicago price, but 
the price millers must pay for wheat 
from which they can make acceptable 
flour. 

Red Wheat at Premiwm.—What was 
looked upon as a possibility became an 
actuality last week in this section when 
No. 2 red wheat went to a premium 
basis. ‘The Toledo bid for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, Oct. 7, was $1.31% 
bu, which was lc over Chicago Decem- 
ber. This compares with bids earlier 
in the season as much as 19c under De- 
cember. So soft wheat suitable for mill- 
ing has also been working steadily into 
a stronger position relative to the fu- 
tures. 

Operating Time Increasing.—Operation 
is being maintained at the recent rate, 
varying from half to full time, but with 
very few mills running full time. The 
tendency has been for operation slowly 
but steadily to improve. Production for 
the first quarter of the crop year, just 
ended, was undoubtedly less than last 
year, but the mills generally are run- 
ning better now than they did in the 
early part of the first quarter, so the 
second quarter may make a better show- 
ing in comparison with a year ago. 

Profit Making in Wheat.—By all the 
rules of the game, it should have been 
difficult to make money on strictly mill- 
ing operations in this first quarter, but 
there has been the opportunity to take 
profits in wheat purchases made at har- 
vest and hedged. However, some millers 
were not large buyers of wheat beyond 
requirements of flour sales, and while 
they may not have lost anything in the 
price of cash wheat, they have foregone 
the profits on hedges which have returned 
their cash wheat to them at lower cost. 

Costs Are Higher.—All these factors, 
combined with a light movement of 
wheat and comparatively high price for 
feed, have tended to give a strong under- 
tone to the situation and to force millers 
to hold their flour prices firmly, although 
they inevitably drift to the lowest mar- 
gins possible when mills are not running 
to capacity. It compels the industry to 
figure prices on the basis of not better 
than 60 per cent of operation, which 
means higher costs. With most mills, 
costs are probably materially higher 
than a year ago. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Oct. 7, 
at $6.10@6.35 bbl, and local springs at 
$7, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 51,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbl activity 
86 
Previous week ° 84 
Year ago . 93% 
Two years ago 89 
Three years ago ° 95 
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Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output 
bbls bbls 

47,850 35,774 
35,709 
49,847 
42,570 
45,024 


Oct. 2-8 

Previous week .... 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago... 


59,310 
60,060 


NOTES 


Fred C. Tullis, special representative 
for the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was in Toledo on Oct. 6. 


F. E. Barker, formerly manager of 
the Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is 
now connected with the Mayflower Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., as general manager. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Detroit and Toledo last week 
calling on the mill’s representative here, 
J. M. Bour. 

David Anderson, and his son, Harold, 
president of the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, have bought a farm near To- 
ledo, and are building connecting resi- 
dences on the property. 

Employees in the office of the Hostess 
Cake Co., Toledo, were held up on Oct. 
7, and the company was robbed of $500, 
all that could be found in the office, rep- 
resenting the collections from sales on 
the previous day. 

The Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., an- 
nounce the opening of their new 1,000- 
bbl mill, taking the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire last March, The building 
was completed about the middle of Au- 
gust, and the installation of machinery 
has been rushed since that time. 

The Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, announces the ap- 
pointment of C. E. Price, Cincinnati, 
as its representative for Ohio and West 
Virginia. Mr. Price has a wide ac- 


quaintance in this territory. Headquar- 
ters will be continued at Cincinnati. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour sales were slightly improved last 
week. All indications point to better 
business in October than in September. 
Buyers are in a much better frame of 
mind than a month ago. Business con- 
tinues on a strictly current basis. 

Soft wheat flour showed a slight im- 
provement last week, particularly no- 
ticeable in demand from the South. Lots 
for immediate shipment continue to rule. 
Millers believe the situation is healthy, 
even though buyers are taking only 
what they can use immediately. 

There still are some weak spots in the 
hard wheat trade, the buying coming 
from some areas in a good volume and 
little from other sections. Bakers are in 
the market for their current needs only, 
and reports to millers would indicate 
stocks lower than a year ago. There are 
a few shipping specifications being re- 
ceived. 

Little export business was done last 
week. Numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived, but buyers are shopping around 
and the local trade believes Canadian 
competition is doing some damage. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 8: soft winter short patent $6.50@7 
bbl, straight $5.50@6, first clear $5.25@ 
5.75; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.25, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear $5.45 
@5.90; spring first patent $7@7.25, 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$6@6.50. 

NOTES 

T. G. Adams, aged 69, who died recently 
at Hoopston, Ill., was a former resident 
of Bluffton, Ind., being engaged there 
in the grain business with the late C. 
F. Davison. 

The A. P. Bump & Co. elevator, John- 
son, Ind., which burned Sept. 17 with a 
loss of about $40,000, will be replaced 
with a larger building. W. M. Fish, 
Keensburg, IIl., will remain as manager. 

The Sellars Grain Co., Forest, Ind., 
with a capital stock of $10,000 common 
stock and $10,000 preferred, has been 
incorporated, for “the operation of a 
grain elevator, the buying and selling of 
grain, seeds and coal,” by Max P., Frank 
and Julia C. Sellars. 

Flour mill operators in southern In- 
diana are uniting to fight the wild garlic 
and onion pests which promise to rival 
the corn borer in damage to crops un- 








BUILT of native stone away back in the days when Thomas Jefferson, then 

president of the United States, was negotiating for the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory, Kraft’s Mill, near Porter’s Station, Pa., has served the 
community for more than a century. It is still running about 18 hours a day, 


and is one of the outstanding small mills of this section. 


The mill is operated 


entirely by waterpower, an overshot wheel being used. Flour and feed are 


made by the roller process. 


The mill is located in a big dairying section. It 


has weathered some severe floods, the worst being in 1884, when about half of 
the structure was submerged. So substantially, however, is it built that it 


does not seem to have suffered from the ravages of the water. 
the stone wall is a mark showing how hi 


High up on 
the water rose during what is 


known locally as “the big flood.” In the small weatherboard addition an electric 
plant is housed. Here electric current is produced for lighting the mill, the 
miller’s house and the barn. The mill has been in the Kraft family since 1865. 
W. G, Kraft (Spring Grove, R. F. D. 3) is the present miller and owner. 
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less immediate steps are taken to check 
their spread. 


John. W. Vaughan, aged 78, died re- 
cently in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Vaughan 
was one of the best known millers in the 
state. He was with the Hoosier Mills, 
now known as the Acme-Evans Co., for 
a number of years, but lately had op- 
erated a small mill of his own. 


G. L. Craig, of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, has been employed 
by Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., to 
speak to farmers at Mount Vernon, 
Princeton, Inglefield and _ throughout 
Knox County, in an effort to dissuade 
them from raising Michikoff and Pur- 
koff wheat. 

T. Devaney. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was ex- 
tremely quiet last week, new sales rep- 
resenting less than 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, while buyers were also diffident 
in giving specifications on old contracts. 
Buying of small lots for prompt to 60- 
day shipment is the rule at present. 
Running time at the mills was slightiy 
better last week, but the output was 
materially below that of the correspon 4- 
ing weeks of past years. Aggregate ship- 
ments of flour also fell below the outp.t 
of mills. 

Flour prices held steady last week in 
sympathy with wheat. Quotations, Oct. 
8: best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.25@8.50 bbl; standard patent, $7.25@ 
7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first clears, $6 
@6.50. 

Rehandlers report a fair demand for 
Minnesota and western flours in small 
lots. Large bakers have fairly liberal 
supplies for current needs. Quotations, 
Oct. 8: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.75@ 
8.25 bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.25@7.75; standard and straights, 30 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 
bbls tivity 
98,991 72.1 
97,999 70 
115,547 67.5 
119,879 71.5 
107,734 79. 


Oct. 2-8 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago... . 
Three years ago. 135,720 


> Oe 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from French Lick, Ind., where 
he attended a meeting of the association, 
held to consider routine business. 


Joun Lerrrr. 


NORFOLK 


Flour has been comparatively quiet, 
though the market strength has caused 
advances generally by mills. Jobbers 
and brokers report movement fair, but 
no large sales have been reported. Qio- 
tations, Oct. 7: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $7.75@8.25 bbl, second patents $7.60 
@7.80; Kansas top patents $7.70@7.85, 
second patents $7.30@7.50; top winter 


‘patents $6.90@7.10, second patents, §.60 


@6.75; Virginia and Maryland straigitts, 
$6.25@6.40. 
Josepu A. Lestie, JX. 


EVANSVILLE 


Mills continue fairly active. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 8, soft winter wheat flour, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, car!oad 
lots: best patent $7.85 bbl, first paient 
$7.35, straights $6.85; Kansas hard, $7.85; 
first clears, in jutes, $6.50; second clears, 

15. 


* #*# 


At the quarterly meeting of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association last wee! at 
French Lick, Ind., the following from 
this vicinity were present: Edgar Izle- 
heart and Otto Knauss, of Iglehzart 
Bros., Inc., and Ralph H. Missman, of 
the Sunnyside Mills Co., all of Evans- 
ville; Malcolm W. Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon; D. E. 
Cadick, Grandview. 

C. M, Lunory. 





Officials of the Beaumont (Texas) 
American Rice Growers’ Association met 
in Houston last week, with the Houston 
members of the association, to discuss 
plans for rice marketing. 
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PA LESTINE, in northern Indiana, 

boasts one of the oldest mills 
in that section of the state, situated 
on the scenic banks of Trimble 
Creek, six miles southwest of War- 
saw. It was built 84 years ago by 
Samuel and Richard Croxton. Pow- 
er is furnished by Trimble Creek, 
although in emergencies the mill is 
run by steam. The substantial dam 
shown at.the left was built a number 
of years ago to replace an old wood- 
en structure. The reservoir, which 
extends over 40 acres, is well stocked 
with game fish. The old stone buhrs 
of the mill are still used for grinding 
corn and buckwheat. In pioneer 
times, bands of Indians used to stop 
at Palestine Mill and buy or beg 
supplies of corn meal. The mill was 
successfully operated by the Crox- 
tons for a number of years and then 
taken over by Charles Ward. Se- 
core & Shirey now own it. 











Old Mills of Berks County Before the 
American Revolution 


By Cyrus T. Fox 


HE word mill is, at the present day, 

used in a general sense, and many 

refer to those in which refined iron 
is a product, such as puddling mills; 
or to paper, cotton, woolen and other 
mills; but I shall speak of the mills in 
which flour was manufactured prior to 
and during the American Revolution. 

It might be supposed that there were 
many such establishments, but this was 
not the case. In jotting down, one eve- 
ning, names and places of grist mills in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, the list 
soon increased so as to embrace over 100 
dating back more than a century, but of 
the entire number there were less than 
a Score in operation in the county prior 
to the Revolution. 

_With the exception of those within the 
Vicinity of Reading, the county seat, 
which was laid out as a town in 1748, 
the mills were few and far between. 

The reason for this scarcity may be as- 
cribed to the fact that the cost of erect- 
ing a mill was great, according to the 
times, and the county was poor as to 
Wealth; therefore, the tillers of the soil 
of early years had to be content with 
visiting the mill once a week with grain 
to be converted into flour. The distance 
might have been 8 or 10 miles. 

Usually the trip was made on horse- 
back, the bag of grain being thrown 
across the horse in front of the rider, 
and the bag of flour being similarly 
Placed on the return journey. 

It is said of Henry Clay, the distin- 
guished politician of his day, and candi- 
date for the presidency, who was known 
as “The Mill Boy of the Slashes,” that 
he made peeisoal trips in this manner 
to the mill of his native state, Virginia, 
pore his boyhood was spent, and that 
t was while waiting for the grain to be 


ground that he listened to the argu- 
ments of the men gathered at the mill, 
the mill being ever the center for the 
settlement of neighborhood disputes, and 
that he there imbibed his first taste for 
engaging in discussions and debates. 

This has, also, been said of one of the 
presidents of the United States, James 
Buchanan, who was born in “the slashes” 
of Franklin County, Pennsylvania, be- 
yond Mercersburg. While he may not 
have been known, like Henry Clay, as 
“The Mill Boy of the Slashes,” he went 
to the mill on horseback as a lad, from 
the fertile bottom country in a cove of 
the Kittatinny Mountains, known as “the 
Slashes,” the term slashes meaning a 
rich soil, in a swampy or mucky dis- 
trict, reclaimed through proper drainage. 

The fact has been established that the 
mill of “ye olden time” was a place of 
gatherings, where persons of the neigh- 
borhood met and transacted business, 
such as bartering and selling. There was 
many a horse trade at the mill. Because 
of its popularity, the mill, in more than 
one district, was chosen as the proper 
place for the post office. 

Thus we find that there are more than 
50 post offices in Pennsylvania today that 
bear such names as Buffalo Mills, Os- 
ceola Mills, Spring Mills, etc., named aft- 
er the creek or stream upon which locat- 
ed, or names like Menges Mills, Mc- 
Gees Mills, Sipes Mill, Blairs Mills, 
Doyles Mills, Boyds Mills, and so on. 

Even in Berks County there are the 
post offices of Geigers Mills, Scarlets 
Mill and Stony Creek Mills, and there 
was another, Cross Kill Mills, which was 
discontinued a few years ago through 
being supplied by rural delivery. 

There also are in Pennsylvania the 
post offices of Mills, Mill City, Mill Creek, 


Miller Run, Mill Hall, Millheim, Mill- 
mont, Millport, Millrift, Millsboro, Mill- 
vale, Mill Village, Millville and Millwood. 

The above, of course, are not to be as- 
sociated with such towns in Pennsylyania 
as Millersburg, Millerstown, Millersville 
and Millerton, which owe their origin to 
names of persons rather than to the 
word miller, signifying an occupation. 

Apropos, in this connection, while on 
the subject of names, the term mill, as 
connected with the manufacture of flour, 
should not be confused with any other 
manufacturing plant designated as a 
mill. 

For instance, it is supposed by some 
persons that the stone building at the 
entrance to Reading’s Mineral Spring 
Park, which for many years has been a 
hostelry, or public house, was once a 
grist mill. This is a mistake. There was 
a small mill, however, several rods lower 
down, on the same stream, which was 
run a few years for producing meal and 
chop. 

The present hotel building is more than 
100 years old, and its first use was that 
of a carding mill, where wool was pre- 
pared before being turned into cloth. It 
was erected in 1815 by Charles Kessler, 
who obtained the power for operating 
the establishment as a carding mill from 
the small stream, then known as Rose 
Valley Creek, which flows through this 
picturesque gorge. 

It was abandoned for wool preparing 
purposes after three years of practically 
unsuccessful operation. Eventually it 
became a hotel, and was licensed to sell 
liquors. Ultimately, it became one of 
Reading’s most popular resorts, famous 
for its “chicken and waffle” repasts. 

The first settlers in this section of 
Pennsylvania, who arrived early in the 
eighteenth century, naturally were im- 
pressed by the importance of the streams 
for furnishing waterpower to be used 
for industrial purposes. Men having in 
view the purpose of engaging in various 
lines of manufactures were attracted to 
the valleys of Berks County. 
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Thus it was that the first iron works 
in Pennsylvania were established - in 
Berks, when Thomas Rutter, an English- 
man, built on the Manatawny Creek sev- 
eral forges for making iron, more than 
200 years ago. This venture was fol- 
lowed by his operations in the vicinity 
of Boyertown, where in 1720, or about 
that time, he erected the first furnace 
within the bounds of this commonwealth, 
to which he gave the name of Colebrook- 
dale, in honor of his native Colebrook 
in England. 

About the time that the iron industry 
was being developed, mills for produc- 
ing flour were being established at con- 
venient points. 

It may be imagined that the earliest 
flour mills were not of great capacity, 
nor of the most substantial construction. 
Some were of logs, which were eventually 
displaced by more pretentious structures, 
mostly built of limestone, sandstone, 
granite or such other material as ex- 
isted in the neighborhood. 

The process of making flour was the 
turning of one millstone upon another 
by means of the power obtained from 
the creek upon which the mill was built, 
the stones being properly roughened and 
grooved so that as the grain was admit- 
ted between them it was crushed and 
pulverized between the revolving stones. 





Dominican Import 
Regulations 


HERE appears to be misunderstand- 

ing of the regulations applicable to 

flour imported into Santo Domingo, 
and some has been refused entry as not 
meeting the requirements of that coun- 
try, Sydney Anderson points out in a 
Federation bulletin. Regulations issued 
by the Dominican department of health 
and sanitation, Nov. 5, 1925, provide: 

“Wheat Flour: There shall not be of- 
fered, sold or stored, under the name of 
wheat flour, or flor de harim, or a similar 
name: 

a. A product that is unclean, un- 
healthy, or that has been fumigated or 
treated with scme chemical substance, or 
if it is on the whole or in part flour that 
contains dirty matter or harmful ma- 
terial, worms, flies, bugs, or insects of 
any kind, and in general any substance 
extraneous in character that is consid- 
ered as injurious to the health. 

b. The analysis of wheat flour must be: 


Per cent— 
. «SPUR TEES STILL TL 11 @17 
REE vecccrcccccccscces 0.015@ 0.050 
BEM. coccvccveccccscesscocse 0.40 @ 2 
Wt BIUCON ccccccccccceecs 20 @50 
Starch .ccccccvcscccscvscces 60 @72 
BE MIGEO. ccc oncccess % of the moist gluten 


ec. All flour is sold under this name, 
and only under this name shall be consid- 
ered as of good quality wheat, and is 
subject to the regulations herein stated.” 
The bulletin remarks that “regulations 
which require chemical analysis and com- 
pliance with minimum and maximum 
chemical specifications are undesirable 
and involve considerable hazards, both 
because the standards themselves may be 
unreasonable and because of the variable- 
ness of the results which may be obtained 
under different technic or by different 
chemists. The chemical specifications 
provided in the regulations of the Do- 
minican government, of themselves, are 
perhaps not unreasonable, with the ex- 
ception of the maximum acidity permit- 
ted. The requirements with respect to 
maximum acidity have since been changed 
to permit acidity of .075 per cent instead 
of .050 (in sulphuric acid). The maxi- 
mum limit of .075 per cent in sulphuric 
acid (equivalent to approximately .140 
in lactic acid) is generally regarded as 
so low as to make exportation of flour, 
especially that of low grade, to the Do- 
minican Republic somewhat hazardous. 
“The Federation has consistently op- 
posed the imposition of any requirements 
of this sort upon flour imported into for- 
eign countries. It unsuccessfully op- 
peoes the application of these regulations 
y the Dominican government. Later, 
when flour began to be refused entry 
under the acidity limitation, we made 
frequent protests through the state and 
commerce departments. These protests 
finally resulted in an increase in the max- 
imum acidity permitted as above stated.” 
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CHICAGO 


Flour business last week was perhaps 
lighter than during any previous week 
on this crop. Dealers say it is nearly 
impossible to interest buyers, regardless 
of price, and it is reported many attrac- 
tive offerings are being made. Buyers 
seem to be satisfied to use up their stocks 
before re-entering the market. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Current busi- 
ness is confined to sales of one and two 
cars, and occasional orders of 1,000 bbls. 
The larger mills are doing a fair family 
business, and also say they are making 
numerous sales of mixed cars of flour 
and feed. Mills say the trade is order- 
ing out against old orders in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Hard Winter Flour—Hard winter 
flour sales have not shown any improve- 
ment, although there seems to be steady 
buying of small quantities. Shipping di- 
rections are quite free, so contracts are 
being cleaned up, but mill representa- 
tives do not expect any heavy buying 
until present orders are completed. 

Soft Winter Flour—There was some 
business in soft wheat flour last week, 
but most sales were in one or two car 
lots, with occasional bookings running up 
to 1,000 bbls. Dealers in the main look 
for buying to continue on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 8: spring top 
patent $6.70@7.30 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@7, first clear $5.65@6.25, second 
clear $4.40@4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10, 95 per cent patent $6.20 
@6.80, straight $6@6.50, first clear $5.50 
@5.80; soft winter short patent $6.05@ 
6.65, standard patent $5.80@6.25, straight 
$5.60@6.10, first clear $5.35@5.50. 

Durum.—After a week or.two of heavy 
buying, demand for  semolina has 
slumped. Apparently, macaroni manu- 
facturers have anticipated their future 
requirements, and little activity is ex- 
pected until these orders are filled. Ship- 
ping directions are free. On Oct. 8, No. 
2 semolina was quoted at 35%c Ib, bulk; 
standard semolina, 3%2c; No. 8 semo- 
lina, 31%4c; durum patent, 3%4c; special 
grade, 3%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Gat, Be. cc cncsrvecececveves 37,000 92 
Previous week ..........6. 37,000 92 
... 2 . OPCS Pee reers Tee 35,000 88 
TWO FORTS OHO ooccicveces 38,000 95 


JOBBING CONCERN TO MOVE 


The Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
large and well-known jobbing concern, 
will move from 600 West Austin Ave- 
nue to 410-420 North Western Avenue 
this month. It owns a four-story brick 
building, 1264x1264, there, which will 
give it much more necessary space. The 
firm was organized 16 or 17 years ago. 
Its first place of business was on Mil- 
waukee Avenue, but it has been at the 
present location for 15 years. Fred Lar- 
sen is president, and John A. Arm- 
bruster secretary. William E. Habel, 
one of the organizers of this company, 
dicd a few years ago. 


NEW CHICAGO STEAMSHIP ROW 


Michigan Avenue, between Wacker 
Drive and Lake Street, is becoming a 
regular steamship row, with the local 
headquarters of numerous concerns on 
this famous street. Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., has been in the Bell Building, 
807 North Michigan Avenue, for some 
time, and the International Mercantile 
Marine Co. soon will occupy large quar- 
ters in the Michigan-Lake Building. The 
Swedish-American Line and ‘Norway- 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 





Mexico Line are already located in this 
section, as well as Thomas Cook & Sons, 
and several of the Hy ree lake ship- 
ing lines. Now the ard Line, long 
ocated in the Cunard Building, 140 
North Dearborn Street, announces the 
moving of its offices to the London 
Guarantee Building on Wacker Drive 
and Michigan Avenue. 


J. R. Short, of the J. R. Short Milling 
Co., spent a few days in New York last 
week. 


J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
has returned from a business trip to New 
York. 


V. M. Kolly, of the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, has returned from a two 
wecks’ vacation trip. 


Dr. H. R. Kraybill, Indiana chemist 
and feed commissioner, Indianapolis, 
spent several days in Chicago last week. 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, spent a 
few days last week at the Harmony Gun 
Club, Depue, IIl., of which he is a mem- 
ber. 


Sherman T. Edwards, of S. T. Ed- 
wards & Co., feed system engineers, has 
returned from a short business trip 
through Missouri. 


Donald G. Lowell, manager of the feed 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, visited his company’s local 
headquarters last week. 


M. P. Fuller, vice president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, spent 
Oct. 7 in Tater, visiting C. W. Dil- 
worth, local broker. He was returning 
from an eastern trip. 


O. A. Church, sales manager for the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, vis- 
ited this office last week, and also called 
on the local trade. He was on his way 
home from Pittsburgh. 


A. G. Bemmels, secretary and sales 
manager for the Baldwin Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, called at this office 
Oct. 6. He was returning from a busi- 
ness trip to eastern markets. 


W. F. Becker, Chicago manager of the 
Cereal Byproducts Co., has been travel- 
ing through France, following the Amer- 
ican Legion convention in Paris. He ex- 
pects to sail for home about Oct. 15. 


L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, is attending the convention of 
the Association of American Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials at West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 


P. D. Hendrickson, advertising man- 
ager for the Read Machinery Co., Inc., 
York, Pa., called at this office Oct. 6. 
He was en route to Minneapolis, to at- 
tend the convention of the American 
Hospital Association. 


W. M. Steinke, sales manager for the 
King Midas Mill Co. Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago, en route home from 
an eastern trip, making his headquarters 
at the offices of his company’s local rep- 
resentatives, W. S. Johnson & Co. 


The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange held its 
regular meeting at the University Club 
on Oct. 11. A nominating committee 
reported, followed by election of officers. 
The committee consisted of Frank Ku- 
cera, of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
C. C. Anthon, of Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., and John F. Benes, of Lothes 
& Benes. 


~~ Arms, manager of the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, while attending 
the meeting of the National Association 


of Mutual Insurance Companies recently, 
at Washington, won a prize in no oa 
tournament. It was played on the Con- 


gressional golf 


course, and Mr. Arms 
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won a set of matched irons as a runner- 
up on low net. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour market is the same as it was 
two or three years ago, with much un- 
der cover buying and deplorable price 
cutting which have demoralized the mar- 
ket to such an extent that no one will 

lace orders. There has been so much 

uying under cover that many buyers 
are well protected for the future. y 
are not to blame for taking advantage of 
the ridiculously low offers made to them. 
Mills which have not cut prices are a 
parently left out in the cold, for 
only business these mills can secure is 
from the small bakers, the largest sales 
not being for more than one car. The 
market continues to hold at the figures 
which were established some weeks \ 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 8: fan city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.05 
7.40 bbl, straight $6.35@7.10, first clear 
$6.05@6.50, and second clear $4.80@5.20, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The southwestern market has also ex- 
perienced a loss of buying confidence, 
due to price cutting. Small bakers are 
in the market, but if it were not for this 
business, there would be nothing doing. 
It is known that many buyers are cov- 
ered for rt of their future require- 
ments, and mills which refused to make 
concessions are doing little. Whether the 
situation will change when the last of 
the northwestern wheat crop is market- 
ed, no one is predicting. All they can 
do is sit tight and await developments. 
The market is working over a narrow 
range and, consequently, prices are sta- 
tionary. Nominal quotations, Oct. 8: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$7@7.10 bbl, straight $6.60@6.95, and 
first clear $5.60@5.80, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 





NOTES 


A custom grinding feed mill has been 
established by H. A. Hoops at Black 
Creek, Wis. 

Milwaukee stock of flour on Oct. 1 
was 18,130 bbls, compared with 13,280 
on Sept. 1, 30,112 on Oct. 1, 1926, and 
16,905 on Oct. 1, 1925. 

Forty students of the Badger State 
College, Milwaukee, received a lesson in 
the marketing of grain and products 
when they were taken on a tour of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building and ex- 
change last week. 

C. H. Parduhn, former manager of the 
Oakfield (Wis.) Elevator Co., who is 
now with the Northern Milling Co., 
Wausau, Wis., will be succeeded in the 
Oakfield elevator by F. J. Briston, who 
has been a bookkeeper there. 

Total wheat receipts in Milwaukee for 
September were 901,440 bus, compared 
with 639,000 a year ago and 2,551,680 a 
month ago, while shipments amounted 








ITH the co-operative move- 

ment as such we have no 
quarrel. Many co-operative com- 
panies belong to the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, and 
we are proud to enroll them. 
Co-operation is an idea, a meth- 
od of distribution. It is entitled 
to a fair field and a fair trial, but 
no more than that. Our fight is 


not with co-operation per se, but 


with the politicians who know 
nothing about the grain business 
and care less. We oppose them 
when they advocate legislation 
the effect of which would be dis- 
astrous to the farmer, to the 
country and to the grain dealer. 
If pooling of grain is sound in 
principle it should be worked 
out, not by the government, 
which has no right to enter pri- 
vate business, but by the farmers 
themselves—From the annual 
report of Charles Quinn, secre- 
tary of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association. 
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to 1,186,559 bus, against 182,768 last 
year, and 2,421,964 last month. 


New equipment is being installed by 
H. H. Lepper, who owns the Menom- 
onee Falls (Wis.) Roller Mills, which 
will make the plant conform to the latest 
in flour milling. The company is cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary 
this year. 


The Hetzel Milling Co., Delavan, Wis., 
whose old building was burned several 
weeks ago, is planning the construction 
of a 75-bbl mill to cost about $40,000. 
The flour mill will not be ready until 
April, but the cereal and attrition mills 
are expected to be in operation in a 


short time. 
L. E. Meyer. 


CHICAGO BOARD GRANTED 
FURTHER QUIZZING POWERS 


Cuicaco, Inn.—New power was grant- 
ed the business conduct committee of the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week when 
the directors of the exchange adopted a 
resolution permitting the committee to 
demand information regarding open 
trades from nonmember commission 
houses. 

“The business conduct committee will 
in future demand information regarding 
open trades and names of customers 
from nonmember commission houses in 
like manner as such information is now 
demanded of members of the Board of 
Trade, whenever such action is deemed 
necessary,” says the resolution. 

“Whenever a nonmember commission 
house fails or refuses to furnish the busi- 
ness conduct committee with the infor- 
mation requested, then the committee 
Shall direct all clearing members to ac- 
cept no business from such nonmember 
commission house until such prohibition 
is withdrawn. 

“Any clearing member, after receiving 
such instruction from the business con- 
duct committee, who shall accept new 
business from such nonmember commis- 
sion house, shall be deemed guilty of 
conduct which is calculated to impair 
the good name of the Board of Trade.” 

The work of the committee, appointed 
two years ago to anticipate and prevent 
market emergencies, on a few occasions 
has been interfered with when difficulty 
was encountered in getting information 
from nonmembers. This action, officers 
said, eliminated the obstacle. 








AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
SHOWS STEADY GROWTH 


The Wall Street Journal, commenting 
on the position of the American Bak- 
eries Corporation, which was recently 
formed after the purchase of the Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co. by New York capi- 
talists, says: 

“The American Bakeries Corporation, 
of which an issue of class A stock has 
ns been offered to the public, is the 
argest baking system in the South. It 
operates a chain of 16 plants in six 
southern states, and in 1926 had a sales 
volume of $7,948,724. 

“The company has recently become one 
of the Spencer Trask group of baking 
companies, which includes the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, operating a chain of 
83 plants, mainly in Minnesota and the 
Middle West; Cushman Sons, Inc., with 
« chain of plants and retail stores in 
New York, and the Schulze Baking ©o., 
operating 11 plants in the Middle West. 

“The American Bakeries Corporation 
has shown a steady growth in sales and 
profits during the last three years. In 
each of them, sales showed a gaii of 
more than 3314 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year, while the increase in profits 
has been larger. A large gain in 1926 
was due, in part, to excess business re- 
ceived during the Florida boom, and will 

robably not be held entirely this year, 
bt: on the showing during the first six 
months. Business this year is showing 4 
healthy gain over 1925, however, indicat- 
ing that the upward trend in normal 
business is continuing. 

“The margin of profit has averaged 
between 8 and 9 per cent of sales vol- 
ume, a good showing and one that can 


robably be improved as sales volume 
eccenes larger.” 
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JAPAN MILLS BID FOR 
GREATER FLOUR TRADE 


Compete with America and Canada in 
China, and Also Seek Business 
with British India 


Toxyo, Japan. — Representatives of 
the largest mills here, the Nippon Seifun 
Kaisha, the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha and 
Matsumoto Beikoku Seifun Kaisha, have 
adopted a resolution to keep the price 
of Japanese flour from falling. As- 
suming that they use foreign wheat, the 
market price of flour is very cheap. As 
native wheat stocks are declining, the 
use of foreign wheat is on the increase. 

Shipment of Japanese flour to China 
has kept up vigorously since June. This 
flour is destined to become a predomi- 
nant factor on the China market at the 
expense of the American and Canadian 
product. During 1925 and 1926 Japan 
shipped to China nearly the same amount 
as did the United States, China being 
the competitive arena for flour of the 
two countries. American flour is not a 
rival of Japanese flour this year. Even 
Canadian flour, which used to be the sole 
master of the*China market, threatened 
to be beaten by Japanese flour during 
the first half of this year. 
flour easily extended the market sphere, 
taking advantage of a wide difference 
between the prices named by Chinese 
consumers and American sellers. Over- 
supply at home resulted in the export 
of four bordering on dumping. Mills 
also desired quick cash. 

Japanese mills are going to extend the 
market to British India. The Nisshin 
Seifun Kaisha recently dispatched an of- 
ficial there to arrange for exporting to 
merchants. It has decided to open mar- 
kets in Bombay, Calcutta, Karach and 
other leading large consuming centers 
in competition with Australian flour. 
Japanese flour was exported to Soura- 
baya, Sumatra, Batavia, Saigon and 
Bangkok for the first time last June. 
Export to the South Sea Islands and 
India has a hopeful prospect. 

Exports of Japanese flour, stimulated 
by the World War, had developed along 
with the general prosperity, and after 
going through a period of depression, 
had reached a stage of steady growth. 
The amounts in 1917 and 1918 were 2,- 
200,000 and 1,800,000 bags, respectively. 
The termination of the war reduced this 
heavy export to about 40,000 bags in 
1920 and 1921. In 1924 the total was 
280,000 bags. Demand in Manchuria and 
North China has become conspicuously 
heavy. In 1925 the total exported was 
1,700,000 bags, and in 1926 2,500,000. The 
fact that the export flour was free from 
the production restriction enforced 
among the leading mills to counteract 
the oversupply at home is responsible for 
export activity. Moreover, a marked 
technical progress in flour manufacture 
in Japan and a cheaper price cannot be 
overlooked as potent factors in causing 
Japan flour to challenge foreign flour in 
Chinese markets. 

The Nippon Seifun Kaisha initiated 
the export. The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha 
used to export it to dispose of its sur- 
plus stock, but it now has adopted a 
more positive step to manufacture ex- 
port flour by erecting a 7,000-bbl mill 
at Tsurumi for the exclusive object of 
making such flour. 





M. Maruyama. 





URGES GREATER USE OF 
BYPRODUCTS OF MILK 


Wasuinetor, D. C.—Milk, as trans- 
lated in terms of butter fat, has long 
played its part in selling bread, the ulti- 
mate product of wheat grain and flour 
milling industries. What the United 
States Department of Agriculture is do- 
ing to further the use of milk byproducts 
in industry is outlined by the department 
as follows: 

“Imagine, if you can, a river of milk 
flowing continuously over a fall at the 
rate of 7,000 gallons a minute, the year 
around, and you will have some concep- 
tion of the enormous quantity of skim 


rmilk, and whey produced an- 


nually in the United States and largely 
Wasted by not being utilized to the best 
advantage. Such a river of milk will be 





Japanese 


seen as part of the exhibit staged by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at the Dairy Industries Exposition 
at Cleveland, Oct. 24-29. 

“The greater part of this is now being 
fed to animals for conversion into humana 
food. When used in this roundabout 
way, only about 20 per cent of the food 
constituents in these byproducts becomes 
available as human food. In many fac- 
tories these byproducts are not only a 
waste, but also a liability. 

“While a part of these products is now 
being utilized in the form of cottage 
cheese, skim milk powder, concentrated 
sour skim milk, casein, milk sugar, whey 
powder, concentrated buttermilk, cul- 
tured buttermilk, fluid buttermilk, and 








SALES meetings should be 
conducted at least once a 
month in each retail bakery. It 
is advisable to conduct these 
meetings along the lines of in- 
formation as to ingredients used 
in the products, policies estab- 
lished, care of the store, treat- 
ment of the customers, and other 
things considered essential in the 
successful operation of a retail 
store. It is also advisable at 
these meetings to read articles 
pertaining to conditions in retail 
bakeries, published in the vari- 
ous trade magazines and papers, 
as these articles tend to bring to 
the attention of the salesladies 
national opinion—From the re- 
port of the committee on retail 
sales policy and organization of 
the Bakery Sales Promotion As- 
sociation. 








fluid skim milk, the amount is very small. 

“Much of the work of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry is concerned with the de- 
velopment of new and improved proc- 
esses for recovering the food constitu- 
ents of dairy byproducts and to the de- 
velopment of new uses for them. One 
feature of the exhibit shows a recent im- 
provement in the technic of making skim 
milk powder for bread making. Skim 
milk powder is being used more and 
more in bread making. Research work 
in the bureau laboratories has shown that 
skim milks forewarmed at different tem- 
peratures produce powders the solutions 
of which vary greatly in body or plasticity, 
and that skim milk powder having a high 
plasticity enhances the baking qualities 
of bread in which it is used, whereas a 
powder of low plasticity in solution has 
a detrimental effect on baking quality. 





HEALTH AUTHORITIES PLAN 
TO CONSIDER BREADSTUFFS 


The preliminary program of the fifty- 
sixth annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, Cincinnati, 
Oct. 17-21, includes several addresses 
which should be of interest to members 
of the breadstuffs trade. This will be 
an important meeting of health authori- 
ties. 

The new committee on cereal foods 
will make its first report, which will con- 
cern the “Relation of Cereal Food to 
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Public Health.” Dr. H. E. Barnard is 
chairman of this committee. 

On Oct. 19 there will be a symposium 
on nutrition. Dr. Thurman B. Rice, of 
the University of Indiana school of medi- 
cine, Indianapolis, will speak on “Nutri- 
tional Fads and Foolishnesses.” Dr. A. 
J. Carlson, of the department of physi- 
ology of the University of Chicago,’ will 
discuss “Food, Metabolism and Disease.” 
Dr. C. B. Morison, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, will con- 
sider “New Facts in Nutrition in Rela- 
tion to Bread and Its Place in the 
Dietary.” Dr. Walter H. Eddy, of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, will speak 
on “Hunting the Vitamin.” 

The committee on nutritional problems 
will make its report on “Vitamins as 
Factors in Health and in Food Values.” 
Professor Henry C. Sherman, of Colum- 
bia University, is chairman of this group, 





DISCOURKAGES EARLY SOWING 

Inpranaporis, Inp.—There is only one 
method of insuring against the Hessian 
fly, and that is sowing wheat after cer- 
tain specified dates, according to J. J. 
Davis, entomologist of the Purdue Uni- 
versity experimental station. He said 
that the situation in Indiana this fall 
is quite favorable, as the flies are not 
abundant. For this reason some are in- 
clined to consider sowing wheat at the 
first opportunity, regardless of the date. 
While early sowing, he said, may have no 
effect on this year’s crop, experience in 
the past has shown that in all probability 
such method will enable the flies to lay 
a maximum of eggs, and in a year or 
two, possibly only one year, there will 
be a serious fly outbreak. 


DOMESTIC RYE CROP 
IS MEETING GOOD DEMAND 


This season’s large rye crop is passing 
rapidly into consuming channels at prices 
slightly higher than have prevailed at 
this period during the past few years, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Nearly 10,000,000 bus had 
been received at the principal markets 
by the middle of September, compared 
with about 5,000,000 for the same period 
last year and 6,000,000 two years ago. 

According to the latest estimate, this 
season’s crop will total about 61,500,000 
bus, but stocks in the markets at the 
beginning of the season were low, so 
that the total supply this year, as repre- 
sented by commercial stocks and this 
year’s crop, will be only about 13,500,000 
larger than last year, and with the ma- 
terial increase in the marketings to date, 
the supply for the remainder of the sea- 
son is not unusually large. Notwith- 
standing the heavy movement, market 
stocks have been increased only about 
2,000,000 bus, and reflect the active de- 
mand which has prevailed for the cur- 
rent receipts. 

The quality of the crop is reported 
to be good, and mills and exporters have 
competed for the offerings. The small 
supplies in Europe at the beginning of 
the season, together with the lateness of 
this year’s crop and the uncertainty as 
to its quality, have caused an active ex- 
port demand. Export sales were of large 
volume early im the season, and actual 
shipments increased materially during 
the first half of September. At the mid- 
dle of the month, nearly as much had 
been shipped out as last season, when 
the European crop was small and a large 
surplus had been carried over in this 
country. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ENRI CASSIERS, the celebrated Belgian artist, in the cover design 
of this issue gives his impression of The Northwestern Miller Build- 
ing as it appeared a number of years ago, the figures in the fore- 

longing to the artistic background of the artist’s imagination. 
In addition to Mr. Cassiers, several other internationally known artists 
have portrayed with pen and brush their impressions of this publication’s 
home, among them Vernon Howe Bailey and Joseph Pierre Nuyttens, 
presently operating Chez Pierre, the famous Chicago cabaret. The archi- 
tect of The Northwestern Miller Building was William Channing Whitney. 
The exterior suggests the Dutch style of architecture. 
of brown stone, which blends into the red of the upper stories. The roof 
is of red tile, the dormer windows being tipped wi 


The first story is 
copper. 
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LETTERS TO 


! THE EDITOR 





YET WE MEAN WELL 

An Iowa reader, in renewing his sub- 
scription, writes: 

“Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

“Sir: Frankly I wish to say I am dis- 
gusted with a lot of rot you publish in 
your paper about Iowa and farm relief 
in Iowa here we have men who write 
editorials written for men with brains 
and reason to read while you statement 
are a lot of statement not backed by 
argument of any kind a lot of, ungentle- 
manly names that you apply to those 
who differ from you also a lot of state- 
ments you could not prove if called on 
to do so. Yet I am going to continue 
the subscription for the little truth there 
is in it and to get a chance to look at the 
advertisements.” 





NEW NEBRASKA WHEAT 
POOL BEING PLANNED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
Oct. 1 number of Agricultural Co-Oper- 
ation, of the co-operative division of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, new 

lans for the Nebraska wheat pool are 

ing outlined. “A campaign is under 
way in Nebraska,” it says, “to sign up 
50 per cent of the wheat acreage of the 
state in a new wheat pool, as the five- 
year contracts for the old association ex- 
pire with the present year. The new 
contracts call for 50 per cent of the acre- 
age, as given in the annual report of the 
Nebraska state department of agricul- 
ture, before they are effective. If the 
required acreage is secured by July 1, 
1928, the contracts will become effective. 
In case the acreage is not secured by 
that date, the time will automatically be 
extended to July 1, 1929. 

“The new pool is to be known as the 
Nebraska Wheat Growers’ Association 
Nonstock Co-Operative. Wheat is to be 
handled through a central selling agency, 
already established, which has terminal 
elevators at Leavenworth and Kansas 
City. It is proposed to establish, from 
time to time, sales agencies in other ter- 
minal markets in this country and in 
foreign countries. 

“Definite plans have been made for 
establishing local shipping associations 
and local pool elevators in order that the 
pool may have its own local facilities for 
handling grain.” 





TRADE COMMISSION VERSUS 
FEDERATION CASE ENDED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The district court 
of appeals denied the motion of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to postpone the 
argument in the long pending petition 
of the Millers’ National Federation for 
an injunction restraining the commis- 
sion from obtaining evidence by com- 
pulsory means in connection with its gen- 
eral investigation of the milling trade, 
and the case was completed on Oct. 4. 

Decision in the case was reserved, 
pending full Celiberation. It may be 
forthcoming shortly, or may not be hand- 
ed down for some time. 





INDIANA WHEAT RECEIPTS 


InpranaPotis, Inp.—Receipts at In- 
diana country elevators are approxi- 
mately 50 per cent below last year’s 
total at this time, according to reports 
received by the Indiana farm bureau 
wheat pool, a branch of the Central 
States Soft Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Up to Sept. 30, 1926, the 1 had 
received more than 4,000,000 bus, but 
this year only 2,039,460. It is not be- 
lieved total deliveries this year will ex- 
ceed 2,500,000 bus. The association is 
advising its members to get all their 
wheat to the elevators as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that it may be put through 
conditioning processes and escape dam- 
age from dampness. 
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ST. LOUIS 


The majority of local millers report a 
fair business for last week. There was 
no particular life to the trade, but or- 
ders to supply current needs were suf- 
ficient to make a respectable volume. 
Shipping instructions are fairly active. 
The larger buyers have evidently sup- 
plied their needs, at least for the time 
being, as it is almost impossible to in- 
terest them at any price. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Business in this 
class of flour continues largely on a cur- 
rent basis, and a fair volume is being 
booked each week. Stocks are low in the 
hands of most buyers, and mills have no 
extended orders on their books. Ship- 
ping instructions are satisfactory, and 
indications are that the balance of the 
crop year will continue on much the 
same basis as at present. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Although the 
smaller buyers of hard wheat flour are 
purchasing in fairly even volume, the 
larger interests seem disinterested just 
now, and even price concessions do not 
result in bringing much business from 
them. Shipping instructions on old 
bookings are active, and the situation 
generally rather encouraging. 

Exports.—Continental Europe contin- 
ues to buy scattered lots, and Latin 
America provides a nominal outlet, but 
otherwise the export trade is without in- 
terest. Comparatively little business is 
being done with Great Britain. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct.:8: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.80 bbl, straight $5.50@5.80, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@7, straight $5.80@6.30, first 
clear $5.25@5.50; spring first patent 
$6.80@7.10, standard patent $6.30@6.90, 
first clear $6@6.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ng PEP T CTT eee 28,300 47 
PrevicoGs WOOK ...ccccesces 28,700 47 
WORF OHO .ncccccccscveccss 32,200 50 
WWE PORTO OHO cc cvecscces 42,900 67 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se Se rerrr Tree 49,500 57 
Previous week ........... 59,800 68 
WOE GED ccco wiv eveusscads 59,300 68 
TWO FOATH ABO .occceccses 44,900 52 


NOTES 

R. M. McCombs, president of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was 
in this market recently. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis last week. 

Fred E. Goodrich, sales manager for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 
was on a business trip in the South last 
week. 


G. M. Kennedy, formerly with the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, is 
now representing the Hall Milling Co. 
in Arkansas and Louisiana. 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold a 
dinner and business meeting at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Oct. 18. Entertainment will 
be provided for later in the evening. 

C. G. Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., stopped in St. Louis 
last week en route home from Indiana. 

William E. Ohlemeyer, of James E. 
Bennett & Co., Chicago, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
R. C. Pennoyer. 


William Stein, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Valier & Spies Milling 











Corporation for some years, has resigned, 
to accept a similar position with the C. 
C. Davison Milling Corporation, Geneva, 
N. Y. 


Various waterways problems were con- 
sidered in detail at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Port 
Authorities, held in St. Louis last week. 
G. B. Hegardt, manager of the Port 
Commission of Oakland, Cal., was elected 
president, and Houston, Texas, was se- 
lected as the convention city for next 
year. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Buyers are watching the market close- 
ly, and orders are being placed with ex- 
treme caution, although the total volume 
of sales is fair. Most purchases are 
short-time bookings, and orders for 60- 
and 90-day delivery are the exception. 

Inquiries from Europe are better, and 
shipments have improved. Latin Amer- 
ica continues interested. 

Flour prices, Oct. 6: 


c— Winter. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... -00 $7.05 $8.25 
96 per cent ....... 7.55 6.80 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 8.35 7.40 7.10 
GUE vcdedacctiescge 8.15 6.25 7.05 
First clear ....... cove 6.05 6.05 
Second clear ..... 5.70 5.00 


A total of 23,058 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Oct. 6, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines which serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,380 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 820; Panama City, 1,260. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 
1,531; Bluefields, 400; Vera Cruz, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 3,570; San- 
tiago, 1,400; Kingston, 825; Manzanillo, 
50; Truxillo, 8; Puerto Castella, 118; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,590; Guatemala City, 
7,205; Colon, 1,301; Panama City, 300; 
Guayaquil, 750; Esmeraldas, 100; Mol- 
lendo, 400; Tumaco, 150. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 6: 





Destination—~ Destination— 
Aalborg ....... Mollendo ....... 400 
Aguadilla ...... 560 Odense ........ 500 
Alajuela ....... 250 Panama City ..1,616 
Amsterdam ...11,800 Paramaribo ....° 783 
Antofagasta ... 206 Pisco .......... 255 
Arecibo ........ 175 Pointe-a-Pitre.. 500 
APPOVE ood cvvess 100 Ponce ......... 225 
WOTMOR 0 ci scree 400 Puerto Barrios.6,331 
Bluefields ...... 629 Puerto Cabello... 200 
COTE sc cccvscees 10 Puerto Cabezas. 400 
COIR cccsscoune 1,826 Puerto Castella. 118 
Cozumel ....... 48 Puerto Cortez...1,770 
Esmeraldas .... 100 Punta Arenas .. 0 
Gothenburg .... 200 Rotterdam ....22,919 
Guantanamo ... 100 San Jose ...... 1,280 
Guatemala City.7,205 San Juan ...... 7,150 
Havana ....... 10,257 Santiago .......1,500 
Kingston ...... 825 Santos ..... 250 
La Guayra ..... 1,875 Truxillo ........ 8 
Las Palmas .... 597 Tumaco ....... 50 
Manzanillo ..... 50 Vera Cruz ..... 500 
Maracaibo ..... SOO WERT cove ccrvs 200 


A gradual day-to-day increase in re- 
ceipts of both clean and rough rice was 
noted last week. Demand was fairly ac- 
tive in the city trade, and the export 
call was normal. The following figures 
were posted, Oct. 6, at the Board of 
Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 6.......... 250,513 107,144 

Same period, 1926 ........ 186,764 105,888 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 6 ......... 29,242 103,713 

Same period, 1926 ........ 46,803 100,688 


NOTES 
C. Fischer, of the Highland (Ill.) Mill- 

ing Co., was a recent visitor here. 
Edward Borne, of J. S. Waterman & 

Co., Inc., has been made a city salesman. 
Alberto Vales, of the grain firm of 

Alberto Vales & Co., is on a business 

and pleasure trip in France. 

W. E. Pecor, of the Meyer Milling 
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Co., Springfield, Mo., was in New Or- 
leans last week, and called on Schmidt 
& Compagno. 

W. E. Mehle, of the machinery depart- 
ment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has 
left for Texas,-where he will install 
equipment ordered by bakers. 

J. H. Thomson & Co., flour, have 
moved from the United Fruit Building 
to the Masonic Temple, where offices 
are maintained on the tenth floor. 

The condition of Harry Dennery, of 
Charles Dennery, Inc., bakers’ supplies, 
who has been ill for some time, was re- 
ported very serious last week. 

R. D. Abraham, who had been calling 
on the macaroni trade for Schwartz & 
Ferry for some time, died last week of 
injuries following an automobile accident. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buyers are less eager about tak- 
ing supplies, and business has shown 
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some decline. Shipping instructions, 
however, are satisfactory, indicating light 
holdings and normal movement to con- 
sumers. The trade still has little fear 
of any upturn in > although ex- 
pressions are heard that prices have 
touched bottom. 

Quotations were mg oe | higher last 
week, although some handlers made no 
changes. Prices, Oct. 8, basis 98’s, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $8@8.2C bbl, standard patent 
$7.40@8; hard winter short patent $7.40 
@7.85, standard patent $7@7.25; soft 
winter short patent $7.60@8.15, standard 
patent $6.75@7; western soft patent 
$6.50@6.65, semihard patent $6.15, blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent $6.75@6.85. 

* = 

Charles B, Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., has left for 
Portland, Oregon, and other points in 
the Pacific Northwest on a fortnighi’s 
trip. 








The Tale of an Export Pirate 
By Archibald J. Wolfe 


Service Manager American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange 


UBAN newspapers of Sept. 16 re- 

port the arrest, on charges of swin- 

dling, of Placido Martinez Areal. 
The family name of this gentleman is, of 
course, Martinez, which is the Spanish 
style. Placido is the Spanish for placid 
or serene. The third name simply invites 
a pun. He is “a real” export crook of 
the first water. And in the several years 
of his nefarious activities he mulcted 
many American exporters, flour millers 
particularly, out of countless thousands 
of dollars, in a manner placid and serene. 

The credit for the arrest of this typical 
export crook is due to the Association of 
Representatives of Foreign Firms in Ha- 
vana, which has done much to protect the 
good agent from the disrepute due to the 
activities of fraudulent local firms. 

In the operations of Placido Martinez 
Areal the. most interesting feature was 
the ease with which time and again 
American exporters fell for his wiles. 
He wrote excellent letters and gave the 
name of good concerns as references. 
This stamped the export pirate as a first 
class psychologist. He knew that in a 
certain percentage of instances the re- 
cipient of his letter would note the refer- 
ences, like their selection, but take no 
step to communicate with them. At least 
they would not write until they were 
stung. Then the reference would reply: 
“Too bad you did not communicate with 
us before you shipped the goods. This 
party is a notorious crook. He had his 
nerve to give our name as reference, for 
he treated us just as he treated you. 
You have now qualified to be added to 
his list of references.” Another inter- 
esting factor is the lack of attention 
which is paid to broadcast warnings. 
This party was marked “XX” in. the 
Market Guide for Latin America, and 
the Department of Commerce and a half 
dozen national and trade organizations 
had warned against him. 

Placido Martinez Areal complained to 
the American Manufacturers’ Foreign 
Credit Insurance Exchange because of the 
unfavorable rating which he in some way 
learned had been assigned to him, and 
after registering his complaint blithely 
added the name of the exchange to his 
references. His favorite mode of opera- 
tions was to send in orders as agent, and 
have them shipped to perfectly good 
firms. Then he would cable that the 
goods had arrived and defects had de- 
veloped in them, and that it would be 
useless to sue the customers, but the best 
thing would be to instruct the delivery 
of the documents to him and he would 
dispose of the goods. And he did. Easily, 
for he generally sold them much be- 
low market price. He could well afford 
to do this, because the goods cost him 
nothing. Then he moved, and sought 
new victims. 

In addition to his other aliases he ran 
the Keystone Trading Co. There was a 
fine double play between Placido Mar- 
tinez Areal and the Keystone Trading 
Co. But they were both the same. Many 
a flour shipment was shunted between 
the two outfits. They were the left and 


the right side pockets of one and the 
same coat. 

The Keystone Trading Co. had an cx- 
cellently engraved letterhead, but not 
even its name on its office door. When 
it was finally located, a small room was 
found, with blank space on the door. It 
did not stay long enough in any one 
place, for when the landlord insisted on 
the payment of rent, it found it prefcr- 
able to move, and doubtless the sign 
painters refused to work for it unless 
paid in advance. 

In a letter in which Placido Martinez 
Areal had tried to explain some very 
unsatisfactory dealings with several flour 
mills (unsatisfactory to the mills, of 
course) he stated that his company had 
been established for the purpose of rep- 
resenting manufacturers of grain prod- 
ucts, and also to import from time to 
time some merchandise for its own ac- 
count, devoting itself especially to wheat 
flour, due to its large experience, having 
spent 12 years in specializing in that line. 
Then he cited several instances in which 
inferior goods had been shipped him, and 
that is why the bad reports about him 
had been made. 

Being able to swing a mean pen over 
a fine letterhead, Martinez and his Key- 
stone Trading Co. had a good time get- 
ting American merchandise and selling 
it, with the superior advantage they lad 
against competitors who followed the 
old-fashioned and expensive method of 
paying for their goods. 

And the moral is—find out with whom 
you are dealing. If your new customer 
or applicant for your agency furnishes 
references, investigate them; don’t be 
content with the fact that they are men- 
tioned in the letter; communicate with 
them. The credit folder of this party in 
the exchange file is so bulky that it re- 
quires a special cardboard cover. ‘She 
bulkiness of the folder is entirely due to 
the number of inquiries received regard- 
ing him. Each inquiry represents goods 
from $500 to $2,500 that were ready to 
be shipped—and shipment of which was 
prevented by the message, “Hands O'f,” 
that was rushed in each instance. Some 
inquirers were slightly indignant thai a 
concern with so neat a letterhead, «nd 
capable of writing a letter in such tempt- 
ing and correct English, should be 
marked XX. Surely, error, prejudice, or 
lack of information must have been re- 
sponsible for this. Many American mn- 
ufacturers who have crossed off the «c- 
count as a bad loss have cause to regret 
that they had received no warning, nd 
will be pleased to know that he is beng 
held answerable to law. But the gime 
of coaxing American exporters to part 
with merchandise without giving them 
value received is too profitable, «nd 


' greatly appeals to sundry adventurers 


in many parts of the world, so that there 
will always be new accessions to ‘he 
ranks of export pirates. A few good 
convictions may act as a deterrent. Sut 
if ever all American rters made up 
their mind to be careful, the end of cx- 
port piracy would be reached. 
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When Sheridan Used Millstones to 
Discipline His Troops 


(Continued from page 127.) 


household word all over America, and 
Congress was making moves to hoist 
Colonel Fred Funston, First Nebraska 
infantry, into a regular army brigadier 
generalship. ‘ 

You see, most of what you can write 
and defend about discipline in words 
seemed to peter out in action. And what 
works in action seems to be something 
you can’t put in words, and defend them. 
That’s why I have to think of millstones 
as the things Sheridan rode to Winches- 
ter over. I am trying to unravel the 
mystery of what real discipline is. 

“And now to get down to Sheridan’s 
private way of doing, which is just the 
way I saw Fred Funston behave. It was 
to win the hearts of his men first—never 
to override them, although the Blue Book 
gives the officer all the authority Yn the 
world to override to his heart’s content, 
if he wants to. All the punishment he 
can win is a loss of morale. 

And when the Civil War was very 
young the southern general, Price, began 
to play hob in Missouri as he was play- 
ing hob here and there up to the very 
last hours of the war. Price was a cav- 
alryman himself,—and a raider of the 
first class. 

Vo a field opposite him came northern 
troops—bent on giving Price battle and 
driving him out of Missouri. And amon 
these troops came an insignificant secon 
lieulenant. Nobody noticed him. No- 
body knew him. General Halleck was 
in command of the northern troops, for 
he had not yet gone to Washington to 
be commander-in-chief. The second lieu- 
tenant, our own Sheridan, of course, no- 
ticed that Halleck was a hard man for 
“discipline”’—formalities,— but was a 
very bad bed maker and food scout. 
Halleck was sleeping miserably. He was 
eating worse. Rations were not in his 
mind. He and his men had no bread. 

It is strange what incidents in a man’s 
life help him out of big emergencies. 
Sheridan had been a brevet second lieu- 
tenant down in Texas where he had had 
no troops, so he had helped the butcher 
skin beeves and hunt, kill and skin ante- 
lope and deer. Now he faced the emer- 
gency of his life. It was: “How shall 
I, an unattached second lieutenant just 
sent down here to report with a lot of 
Wisconsin horses, win the notice of Gen- 
eral Halleck till he gives me some sol- 
diers? Gee, I’'d like to run down that 
southern General Price and his raiders. 
They’d be my meat.” 

Sheridan had run down Indian bands 
in Texas and Oregon. He knew cam- 
paigning—he knew raiding and he knew 
the enemy as a challenge for hell-to- 
leather fighting—but how to get some 
troops! 

Who, in such circumstances, would 
have thought of millstones? Well, that’s 
just what Sheridan thought of. What 
went through his mind was that Hal- 
leck’s troops were sore on their food. It 
was “nasty bacon, cured in charcoal 
dust,” as a base. Halleck and all his 
staff lived without comfort, and so did 
the men. Comfort, good food, and rest 
—those, plus an assurance always of a 
square deal, were the great disciplinari- 
ans. What better could a strayed sec- 
ond lieutenant do. than fix things to 
rights in that department? 

So he applied for a job. It was just 
to go around the country where there 
were a lot of old flour mills, start them 
up, and—become miller to MHalleck’s 
army. He got the permission. Then he 
called for millers and mechanics in the 
Iowa and Illinois regiments—and got 
them, too. At one mill, so he tells us 
in his memoirs, he found some stones, 
but the mill had burned down. At an- 
other mill the plant was O.K., but the 
Stones had been taken away. Price had 
not overlooked the need to cripple flour 
mills. So Sheridan began to rebuild. 
He turned some mills into quite different 
ones from what they had been. But he 
Started a flow of flour to Halleck’s 10,000 
men. Good food brought bright hearts. 
The real bread from real flour took the 
curse off the nasty bacon,—so designated 
by Sheridan,—and presently the whole 
command was as full of fight as it pre- 
viously had been full of discontent. 


Sheridan, the unattached second lieu- 
tenant acting as miller by permission, 
scouted the country over for lumber, 
corn husks, poultry, beef, pigs,—and 
what have you? He built comfortable 
beds for Halleck and his men, taught 
them how to live well in the open,— 
which is an art and science by itself. 
And when Price, the gallant cavalry 
raider, made contact with Halleck at 
Pea Ridge it was only to take his initial 
whipping of the war. Pea Ridge was a 
northern victory, and it drove Price out 
of Missouri for the first time. With the 
capture of the St. Louis arsenal it meant 
that Missouri was going to be a pro- 
Union state in spite of all southern sym- 


one unanimous stream of advice, “Take 
Lieutenant Sheridan.” 

He ordered these troopers not to mo- 
lest some growing corn that he wanted 
to use for his horses later when it was 
matured. He saw one soldier bootleg- 
ging an armful of the corn for his horse. 
What should he have done? The soldier 
was right in his hands to smash up as he 
would, But see how different Sheridan’s 
mind worked from that of your “disci- 
plinarian.” 

“A man who loves his horse so much he 
will risk his freedom or his life to steal 
it an armful of corn against orders will 
fight like hell on that horse tomorrow, if 
I need him.” And so he turned his head 
the other way. 

You have to see these things by con- 
trast. General Bragg ordered his men 
not to fire off rifles during a retreat. 
One man saw a turkey; he was starving, 
and shot it. Bragg knew discipline was 

















daily service after 95 years of activity. 
The Cane Hill settlement was founded in 1827, and the mill erected 
five years later. The site is visited each year by thousands of tourists. 





Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
HE great water wheel of the old mill at Cane Hill, Ark., still is in 


Its diameter is 36 feet. 














pathies there. In the nation at large 
they celebrated Halleck’s victory, but in 
the army they celebrated on double ra- 
tions of bread from Sheridan’s home 
milled flour—fresh from the wheat berry, 
very little added and not much taken 
away. He was so busy milling he didn’t 
even get up to see the fight—and it’s the 
only fight Sheridan ever missed that he 
was near enough to get to in that war. 

It’s charmingly fascinating to read the 
rest of Sheridan’s story. The punish- 
ments of discipline are usually the de- 
struction of the individuals punished, 
and if you destroy individuals you des- 
perately need next day in a fight, then 
you may lose, however justified your 
discipline appears. 

Sheridan got some Michigan troops,— 
a whole regiment of them. For a Michi- 
gan scout, asking around among Hal- 
leck’s officers for a good commander, got 


discipline—orders were orders—he had 
the soldier lined up and shot before the 
rest of the command. 

And at Missionary Ridge, where Bragg 
fought his last battle that the South in- 
trusted hopefully into his hands,—guess 
what it is that General Grant writes of 
his foe? It is that he stood behind his 
own lines laughing at the flying men of 
Bragg’s army as they made for over the 
top of Missionary Ridge, going back- 
ward. He knew Bragg in West Point, 
and what he thought was that Bragg’s 
soldiers were flying more to take this 
chance of getting away from Bragg than 
from himself. Bragg’s own theory of 
discipline had wrecked him. 

And who do you think it was that 
galloped hell-to-leather into Bragg’s 
headquarters, about one jump of a horse 
behind General Bragg’s exit, so that he 
captured Bragg’s half cooked dinner, and 
flag, and mess and sleeping outfit? It 
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was our old friend Sheridan, with the 
soldier right alongside of him who had 
stolen that corn to keep his horse from 
starving. You see, discipline is funny 
stuff. 

And now we can close our story with 
the weirdest bit of insurrection and 
breach of discipline, probably, that ever 
got by without dire punishment. You 
see how different Sheridan was in method 
from what is called “discipline” in the 
books. Such men find one another. So 
it was inevitable that Grant should find 
Sheridan. He found him sitting on a 
bridge and weeping. He had galloped 
right onto Bragg’s haunches, but he had 
only a handful of men. When he sig- 
naled back for support, the commander 
behind him had said his troops were 
tired enough. It was time to quit for 
the day. Sheridan had fired off volley 
after volley into the air to make it seem 
like a battle out his way. He had hoped 
thus to lure troops up to cover his rear— 
he wanted to capture the fleeing Bragg. 
And, disgusted at the refusal to aid him, 
he had. sat down to cry where Grant 
found him. To Grant he explained all 
the chance he had,—and how it had been 
thrown away. And Grant never forgot 
that bridge and the soldier who had wept 
on it because he could not pursue—as 
conditions warranted. That he didn’t 
forget, later became the most vital item 
in Sheridan’s life. 

For there came the time of the Wil- 
derness fighting. Sheridan had a cavalry 
corps now—a whole corps. He wanted 
to get to Spottsylvania before Lee’s 
troops could reach it. For the two mas- 
ters of the war had now joined issue,— 
Lee, the master of strategy and maneu- 
ver, and Grant, the heavy, slugging, stub- 
born fighter. All that each side had was 
being poured into the crucible. 

And one day, suddenly, a northern 
officer “blew up.” Riding up to his 
commander he bawled him out, twiddled 
his fingers at his nose to his general, told 
him to go to blazes, and mounted and 
rode away declaring he’d never give 
another order to his troops. This was 
Sheridan. Meade was the general he 
had blown up in front of and had told 
he would never give another command 
for, while denouncing him as a blunderer 
and mixer-up of the campaign. As a 
final taunt at Meade he, Sheridan, had 
made a wise crack. It was that if Meade 
hadn’t mussed up his situation by giving 
contrary orders to his, Sheridan’s, troops, 
he could have jumped into Lee’s rear; 
he could have ridden clear around his 
army, and used up its supplies and sup- 
ports. 

What happened? Well, who but Grant 
could have kept from cashiering Sheri- 
dan? Instead, Grant remembered that 
weeping soldier on the bridge over Chick- 
amauga Creek. “Did Sheridan say he 
could do that?” blurted Grant at the 
complaining Meade. “Well, then let him 
do it. Issue him orders to do it at once.” 

What disciplinarian can defend that? 
Yet that order Grant then told Meade 
to issue became the most consequential 
order of the Civil War. Sheridan cut 
loose with his whole corps for the great- 
est ride of a powerful all-cavalry fight- 
ing force in history. He struck Lee’s 
hospital supplies and destroyed them. 
He struck Lee’s ration train and de- 
stroyed 1,000,000 rations. He was re- 
peating, immediately in Lee’s rear, the 
work of Sherman in his march through 
Georgia. Sherman was letting no guilty 
pig or chicken or cow escape, so that 
Lee’s army could no longer be provi- 
sioned. Sheridan was cutting up the 
supply immediately in Lee’s rear. 

Sheridan rode on right up to Rich- 
mond, and there the displaced Bragg was 
waiting. Bragg organized the clerks into 
an army to repel the invader. Sheridan’s 
officers ran in with reports: “We are 
surrounded.” 

“There’s an easy way out,” Sheridan 
told his men; “we'll cut our way through. 
Saber companies to the front of each 
column.” And they did cut and slash 
their way through. Grant listened to the 
story—and knew, as Lee did, that an 
Appomattox was very close at hand. 

And as I ride past Sheridan’s statue 
each night, I wish millstones were at its 
foundation, and I feel glad he found 
them and climbed up on them to the 
most consequential career of any one who 
ever sat a saddle to create it. 
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GOOD TRAFFIC WORK 

One of the features of the work of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
that was much too briefly dealt with in 
our report of the annual meeting of last 
week was the statement of its traffic com- 
mittee concerning the achievements of 
the year ending Aug. 30. This commit- 
tee is working so quietly and yet so 
efficiently that many Canadian: millers 
who are not closely in touch with the as- 
sociation do not know of all its efforts in 
their interest. 

The committee holds a number of gen- 
eral meetings during the year at which 
matters of more widespread interest are 
discussed, but its best work is done 
through direct negotiation by one or 
more of its members with the railway 
companies whenever a question is in- 
volved that can be most easily dealt with 
in this way. It must be said on behalf 
of the railways that they have shown a 
wonderfully receptive attitude toward 
the representations that are so frequent- 
ly made to them by this committee, and 
wherever it is possible for them to do so 
the railways have generally met this 
committee more than half way in re- 
dressing grievances and adjusting mat- 
ters of importance to millers. 

An example of how this work leads 
to general improvement in conditions is 
to be found where loss or damage to 
mill products in transit is concerned. As 
a rule, such losses are small, and indi- 
vidual claims can be dealt with in a 
reasonable way, but what has happened 
since this committee went to work on 
the subject is that the railways are show- 
ing improvement in the quality of the 
equipment supplied to millers for trans- 
portation of their products, and this in 
turn has led to a reduction in loss and 
damage claims. Millers would much 
rather not have such claims and, there- 
fore, this improvement is one that is most 
welcome to all of them. 

Without going into other particulars, 
it may be said that one would find it 
difficult to understand the failure of any 
Canadian mill, large or small, to join 
an association that is doing so much for 
the trade in this and every other de- 
partment of the business. The benefits 
through better transportation conditions 
alone must be worth vastly more than 
any membership fee they would be called 
upon to pay. No miller is too small to 
receive the best this committee is able 
to give in the way of service in dealing 
with freight and traffic matters. 


TORONTO 


Mills making spring wheat flour for 
the domestic trade say business is still 
quiet. Demand for new crop goods has 
not got into its stride. Current sales 
are for current needs, and forward buy- 
ing has not made itself felt as yet. This 
applies more particularly to bakers’ 
contracts. Whenever it is believed that 
Winnipeg wheat has reached its new 
crop level, contracting for winter sup- 
plies will become active. Most millers 
are quite cheerful over the outlook for 
fall and winter business. Since a week 
ago there have been no changes in do- 
mestic prices. Quotations, Oct. 8: 


Oct. 8 Oct. 1 
TOW WOCOMES .c.cccccccesves $8.00 $8.00 
Patent ...ccscccccccscsecs 7.15 7.75 
Second patent ........... 7.40 7.40 
Export patent .........6. 7.20 7.20 
First clear .......sssseeeee 6.30 6.30 
Low grades .....sesccceees 5.30 5.30 
Weed GOur ....ccccesccces 4.80 4.80 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, jute, 
delivered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 
10c bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is rather scarce. Mills re- 
port difficulty in getting good enough 
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Ogilvie Common Stock 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the most remarkable examples of what wise 
management will do for a milling company is to be found in the case of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, the shares of which have just experi- 
enced another of their many spectacular advances in the stock markets of 
Montreal and Toronto. It is not very long since the common stock of this 
company was split into three for one, to the very considerable financial ad- 
vantage of its holders. This did not check its rising tendency, and quota- 
tions have again reached a point where another pines Per seems likely. 
The reason for this happy position is that the Ogilvie management has fol- 
lowed for a number of years the policy of investing surplus funds in other 
sound Canadian industries instead of putting the money into new milling plants 
or paying it out to shareholders in swollen dividends. The benefit of this 
rather unusual procedure is to be found in the fact that the Ogilvie company 
has now a perfectly secure investment account that yields its shareholders 
substantial dividends, regardless of the state of the flour milling business. 
C. R. Hosmer, president, and W. A. Black, managing director, have been 
mostly responsible for this course on the part of Ogilvie directors. 


Grain Terminals at Victoria 


Toronto, Ont.—The city of Victoria, B. C., has been hoping to have a 
terminal grain elevator built on its harbor front in order that some of the 
grain trade of the Canadian Pacific Coast may be diverted to that port. 
This desire is a laudable one and every Canadian would wish to see it ful- 
filled, but geographical considerations make it a very unlikely prospect. The 
fact that Victoria is on an island, which lies nearly 100 miles out from the 
Canadian rail terminals at Pacific tidewater, and that all grain passing through 
such a terminal would have to be ferried over or transshipped by boat, pre- 
sents an economic barrier that will not easily be overcome. 

It is true that one of the earlier plans for port development on the 
Pacific coast included a proposal to transship grain to ocean carriers at 
Victoria, but the idea was never taken very seriously, and its significance 
was more political than practical. Quite recently the idea has been pressed 
upon the city with a view to guaranties of bonds, but no definite action has 
been taken by the city, and it seems likely that the best advice it can obtain 


is against the project. 








prices to cover the current cost of wheat. 
The farmers’ wheat pool is holding its 
portion of the crop at figures that mills 
cannot pay if they must accept current 
quotations for flour. In the meantime 
enough nonpool wheat is coming in to 
meet the milling need at most points, 
but, sooner or later, there will have to 
be an adjustment of pool and nonpool 
prices. Most of the current business in 
this flour is with biscuit and pastry 


bakers, besides which there is a steady 
demand from Stores that cater to the 
household trade. Prices show no change. 
Quotations, Oct. 8: 90 per cent patents 
$5.35@5.40 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard, for export; $5.35 in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, or $5.55, 
Montreal. 

Exporting.—After one of the longest 
periods of dullness that has ever afflicted 
the Canadian export flour trade, it is re- 











HE accompanying illustration shows the annex of the Great Lakes Elevator 
Co. at Owen Sound, Ont., which has just been completed. The new build- 
ing has a storage room of 1,000,000 bus, and doubles the capacity of the 
elevator. It was erected by the Barnett & McQueen Construction Co., Fort 
William, at a cost of $235,000. The design was exactly the same as the main 
building, and the elevator now presents a most ae ge, Say oe There is 


every indication that Owen Sound’s total capacity will 


taxed to the utmost 





during the season of navigation on this year’s crop. 
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freshing to receive reports now coming 
in from every milling center. Most 
companies that are big enough to make 
a feature of exporting have as much 
more business on their books now as has 
ever been the case before at this time of 
year, and in some cases are booked we'll 
into January. Prices for export ship- 
ments follow Winnipeg wheat from day 
to day. Quotations, Oct. 8: new crop 
western spring wheat export patenis, 
ci... United Kingdom ports, October 
seaboard loading, in jute 140’s, 39s 6:1; 
November, 39s 9d. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is not se!l- 
ing for export at present, owing to high- 
er cost of wheat than cable quotations 
for flour will warrant. The least that 
mills or brokers can accept for Glas- 
gow or London shipment is 37s@37s ‘id 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., in cotton, October sea- 
board loading, while importers in those 
markets are bidding around 36s 6d. 


NOTES 


The Owen Sound Cereal Mills Lti., 
is to resume operation of its cereal plant 
at Owen Sound, Ont. 


Canadian flour is increasing its sales 
in the British West Indies at a fairly 
rapid rate, as statistics of monthly im- 

rts in the various markets of that 
part of the world show. 


The elevator of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Co., Merlin, Ont., burned on Oct. 3. 
The building and contents are a com- 
plete loss, amounting to about $25,000, 
partially covered by insurance. 


On Sept. 30 there were in store at all 
points in Canada 23,852,000 bus wheat, 
as against 44,665,000 a year ago. This 
reflects the influence of a late harvest 
and rainy threshing weather on_ this 
year’s position. 

During August, which is really the last 
month of old crop grinding in each year, 
Canadian flour mills used 5,276,379 bus 
wheat, as against 4,693,690 in 1926. The 
resulting flour was 1,157,963 bbls this 
year, compared with 1,044,102 last year. 

Although New Zealand produces con- 
siderable wheat and flour of her own, 
there is always a market in that country 
for some hard spring wheat flour from 
Canada, and Canadian mills the brands 
of which are known and have an estab- 
lished trade are generally able to obtain 
some business from this far southern 
outpost of the British Empire. 


The board of grain commissioners for 
Canada has issued a license permitting 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, to operate its elevator at Port 
Colborne as a public one during the com- 
ing year. This license has been granted 
on the understanding that the company 
will have space in its elevator for ap- 
proximately 400,000 bus available for the 
public storage of western grain, the bal- 
ance to be used exclusively for its own 
milling requirements. 


The Canada Health Foods Corporation, 
Ltd., Toronto, is reported to have pur- 
chased the idle plant of the Toronto Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., at Streetsville, Ont., and 
proposes to build a dietetic sanatorim 
with the milling company as a subsidiary. 
Officers of the company are Dr. Eugene 
Christian, F. S. D., New York, W. B. 
Reid, Toronto, Sir John B. Gibson, Ham- 
ilton, H. W. Ashley, Ph. D., Toronto, E. 
J. Clarke, New York, H. H. Stanlcy, 
New York, J. H. Dunsmore, Toronto, 
and Fenton G. Dunn, Toronto. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion has agreed upon and sent out to its 
members a form of sales contract that is 
to be applied in making contracts with 

g companies that usually buy three 
or four months’ supplies at a time. This 
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HE accompanying half-tone engraving shows the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., plant at Brantford, Ont., as this was recently reconstructed and im- 
The company has increased its storage capacity of grain and flour and made general improvements which put it in the forefront of On- 
tario mills engaged in grinding winter and spring wheat flour. Its present capacity is 1,000 bbls. 














contract is in a form that ought to com- 
mend itself to every miller in Canada, 
and those who are not members of the 
association would be wise to communi- 
cate with the office in Montreal, from 
whence copies of the contract and, if nec- 
essary, printed supplies, may be obtained. 


WINNIPEG 


Flour prices hold steady, with the 
trade showing more activity. Domestic 
demand is fair, but is being somewhat 
held in check by delay in the wheat 
movement. There is fair export business, 
and prospects are brighter than last 
month. The mills have been steady buy- 
ers of the top grades of wheat, showing a 
determination to provide for future 
needs from the early run of wheat, 
which is generally the best in quality. 
It is noteworthy that the week’s receipts 
showed only 254 cars of No. 1 northern, 
although the total number of cars of 
contract wheat was 4,707, and of tough 
4,665. The scarcity of offers of No. 1 
northern was notable on Oct. 8, when a 
premium of 10¢ failed to bring out sup- 
plies to meet the demand. 

Quotations, Oct. 8: for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the Alberta 
boundary, in jutes, top patent springs 
$8.95 bbl, seconds $8.85, first clears $7.35; 
cottons 15¢ more; Alberta points 10@ 
30c more; Pacific Coast points, 50c more; 
Winnipeg prices, small lots, delivered, 
$4.85 per 98 Ibs for best patents, bakers 


getting a special price for requirements 
in jute. 


MONTREAL 


Buyers of spring wheat flour continue 
to limit their Serehess to immediate re- 
quirements, and appear to be universally 
of the opinion that lower prices are in 
sight. Owing to this situation, business 
is limited. Neither jobbers, bakers nor 
dealers are stocking up. Sales of fair 
quantities have been made in export 
markets. Prices are unchanged. 

Domestic quotations, Oct. 7: first pat- 
ent $8 bbl, patent $7.75, second patent 
$7.40, export patent $7.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10¢ bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour prices are a little 


lower, but demand continues normal, 
with prices at $5.75@6.10 bbl in second- 
hand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points; small lots, 60@70c 
more. 


UNWRAPPED AUSTRALIAN BREAD 

Metzourne, Vicrorta.—The Victorian 
minister of health has determined to have 
the health act amended to provide for 
delivery of all bread in packets or 
wrappers. He has criticized the present 
method of handling bread in this coun- 
try—packing it into carts as it comes 
from the oven and carrying it to house- 


holders in open baskets. As the day 
advances, it is pointed out, the hands 
of the driver, who handles each loaf, be- 
come increasingly unclean. 





LARGE STOCKS OF FEED IN GERMANY 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Hamburg 
feedstuffs market, for the first half of 
September, 1927, was exceptionally. quiet, 
and it is said that there are about 1,600,- 
000 tons grain in Germany, unfit for 
human consumption on account of heavy 
rains, which will be used for feeding pur- 
poses, says the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 








Wheat Experiments Continue in Western 
Provinces of Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


ITH all the good wheat that has 

already been developed and grown 

in the Canadian West, nobody 
seems satisfied that the best has yet been 
discovered, and experimenting is continu- 
ing in various quarters. Herman Trelle, 
the championship winner at Chicago last 
year, is trying out a new strain on his 
Peace River farm, from seed supplied 
by the Dominion experimental station 
at Ottawa, for which it is claimed that 
it will considerably shorten the growing 
season at both ends. Other research 
work is being done at the University of 
Alberta, continuing the program begun 
several years ago. 

What is particularly concerning the 
western plant breeders, apart from local 
efforts to find a quick growing and 
ripening wheat, is the problem of rust 
prevention. This is not the burning 
question with Alberta that it is with her 
sister provinces, but there is still a sym- 
pathetic interest among its grain grow- 
ers in the efforts to find a wheat that 
will be more resistant. 

Experiments at the Dominion rust lab- 
oratory in Winnipeg have been highly 
encouraging, if not conclusive, and there 
is reason to believe that the problem is 
nearing solution. But it can en yet 
be said that a rust proof wheat is a dem- 


onstrated fact, and several years’ testing 
under actual crop will likely be neces- 
sary. 

A great deal was hoped for from Gar- 
net wheat, which was developed a few 
years ago and which gave promise of 
better rust resistance than any of the 
varieties then on the market. The re- 
sults from Garnet this year, however, 
have been disappointing in other re- 
spects, its milling qualities having been 
reported as testing out poorly in com- 
parison with some of the other varieties. 
Until the nonrust wheat actually is de- 
veloped and established, the banner 
place in this part of the West, at any 
rate, will continue to be held by Marquis. 

Along with this question of rust pre- 
vention, an inquiry into the tough grain 
trouble, which concerns every wheat 
country, has been inaugurated. The uni- 
versities of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba are co-operating with the do- 
minion laboratory and other interested 
organizations, and milling and baking 
tests are being carried.on in order to 
reach completely reliable conclusions. 
One of the outcomes of this study will 
likely be a more Satisfactory basis on 
which an equitable spread in price he- 
tween the different grades may be de- 
termined. Present methods and equip- 


ments for drying grain have been and 
will continue to be examined, 

The work thus being done locally on 
scientific lines in connection with the 
wheat trade will not be affected by a 
new policy now proposed for national re- 
search work in Canada, mainly at Ot- 
tawa. Work similar to that of the Bu- 
reau of Standards at Washington and 
the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh is 
contemplated for the Canadian national 
laboratories, but local research at the 
universities, such as that in respect to 
the grain trade, will be continued. The 
advisory council of scientific research, of 
which Dr. H. M. Tory, president of the 
University of Alberta, is chairman, is 
considering the enlarged project, and 
will probably direct it at the outset. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada in 
August, 1927, by ports of exit, in barrels of 
196 Ibs: 


TO 

From— U. K. U. 8S. Others 
Biases BO. D. sccese e6ene coves 24,875 
Ss Ges Gs, ws hs | Widens over 1,060 
Woodstock, N. B.... ..... .. ere 
Montreal, Que. ...... pk | re 110,298 
Quebec, Que. ....... CS: re 373 
St. John, Que. ..... Tee wacsd ‘eovar 
SUE SEE Saelc’ cheer -vevec 2,676 
Sutton, Que. ........ See -ceece seers 
Niagara Falls, Ont... 21,134 ..... 77,681 


Bridgeburg, Ont. ... 
Prescott, Ont. ...... S486. cccos 7,691 
Lethbridge, Alta. ... ..... 
Vancouver, B. C. ... 








Totals ...cccccsces 192,741 80 320,881 





Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 


Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
winter wheat crops, with acreage, as made 
by the dominion bureau of statistics (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


Acres. _ -——-Bushels—_, 

Winter Spring Total Wint Spng Total 
1927*. 717 20,633 21,350 24 485 459 
1926.. 880 22,107 22,987 21 3885 406 
1926.. 794 21,179 21,973 24 387 411 
1924.. 774 21,281 22,065 22 240 262 
1923.. 816 21,856 22,672 19 455 474 
1922.. 893 21,530 22,423 19 «=6381 400 
1921.. 721 22,640 23,261 16 286 86301 
17,418 18,232 19 244 263 


1919.. 673 18,453 19,126 16 46177 ~ «6198 
1918.. 417 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
1917 725 14,081 14,756 16 46218 8 284 


*Aug. 31 estimates. 





A new law recently confirmed the 
government of New Zealand specifically 
— the use of alum in b g pow- 

er. 
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IRISH FREE STATE MILLING 
INDUSTRY IS DISCUSSED 


Wasutneoton, D. C.—The grain section 
of the foodstuffs division, United States 
Department of Commerce, has issued a 
report on the flour milling industry of 
the Irish Free State. 

According to this report, only since 
the war has the flour milling industry 
become an important factor. In the last 
three years, wheat importation has in- 
creased from 5,400,000 hundredweights 
of 110 lbs in 1924 to 6,100,000 in 1926, 
while for the same period the flour im- 
ports have decreased from 3,800,000 hun- 
dredweights to 3,200,000. At present 
there are 41 flour mills in the Irish Free 
State, nearly all centered around Dublin, 
Cork and Limerick. Their capacity is 
such as to be able to supply three fourths 
of the country’s requirements. Some- 
what over one half of the Free State’s 
flour consumption is provided by native 
mills. 

Irish flour is all consumed at home. 
The sources of foreign wheat are chiefly 
the United States, which supplies over 
one half the needs, and Canada. The 
principal sources of foreign flour are the 
United Kingdom, which supplies over two 
thirds the total imports, Canada, north- 
ern Ireland, and the United States (this 
country supplying less than 5 per cent 
of the total purchases). 

There are about 1,000 workers engaged 
in flour milling in the Free State, the 
standard wage paid being $12.50 per 
week of 48 hours. Grist mills to the 
number of 48 are situated in the coun- 
try. There are one or two oatmeal mills 
that have been in operation over 100 
years. In April, 1926, a duty of 2s 6d 
per 110 lbs was placed on imported oat- 
meal, as a result of which the domestic 
production has steadily increased. 





LEADING GLASGOW BAKERS 
REDUCE PRICE OF BREAD 


Guascow, Scottanp.—Already the re- 
duced price of flour has enabled the 
leading bakers of Glasgow to lower their 
charge for bread. From Sept. 19 the 
price of the 4-lb loaf is reduced in Glas- 
gow and district from 10%2d to 10d. 
This new price applies to bread wrapped 
in waxed paper, a practice in force in 
all the large factories save one, and also 
to unwrapped bread. 

The reduction took effect automatical- 
ly under the scale of flour and bread 
parity, adopted less than a year ago by 
the leading bakers. Under this scale, 
every movement of 4s in the cost of the 
sack of flour represents a halfpenny on 
the price of the 4-lb loaf. The basic 
flour quotation for this regulation of 
bread prices is issued weekly by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Glasgow Corn 
Trade Association. 





MORE RAIN IN ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Enc.—Wet weather, reported 
in last week’s issue, has continued, re- 
sulting in further extensive damage to 
the crops. In the lake district in the 
north of England, rain fell continuously 
for over 60 hours, and in some cases 
grain that was standing in shocks was 
entirely washed away. In other districts, 
rivers overflowed and sheaves of wheat 
were to be seen floating down the stream. 

Motoring in Sussex one day last week 
the writer saw a sight he had never 
before witnessed. He passed two large 
fields of harvested wheat standing in 
shock, and in spite of the heavy rain that 
was falling four or five wagons were 
hard at work carrying the wheat to be 
stacked. Owing to its wet condition the 
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A Test for the Pool 


Guascow, Scortanp.—As regards the outlook for the market, now that it 
is known that Canada has a crop second in bulk only to the record one of 
1923, it is evident that buyers are looking for a further easing in prices and, 
consequently, there is a natural reluctance to carry stocks. 

This tendency may add to the problem of the Canadian wheat pool 
in controlling a holding of wheat which, with the carry-over of 50,000,000 


bus from last year, will represent stocks of great magnitude. 


The fact that 


over-sea buyers are not disposed to buy beyond actual needs will leave the 
pool with all the charges incidental to holding the wheat until a tardy market 


agrees to accept it. 


Having regard to these considerations, it is felt that a 


big crop may prove the pool’s biggest test as a marketing agency. 

One interesting fact noted by flour importers in Glasgow is that the 
cheapest offers of Canadian flour are being received from the far west of 
the dominion, .and it is surmised that the mills there are able to buy wheat 


locally to advantage. 


Apart from the bulk of the crop, much attention is 


being given here to grading, and the much improved returns in this respect 
are regarded as further ground for expecting the easing in prices to continue. 
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wheat is certain to become heated in 
stack, but possibly the farmer had come 
to the conclusion that it was useless to 
wait any longer for fine weather, and the 
best thing to do was to stack the wheat 
so that he could get on with his plowing, 
and in the event of fine weather arriving 
he could pull his stack to pieces and 
spread out the wheat to dry. It was, 
however, a most unusual experience to 
see a magnificent crop of wheat being 
carried in a steady downpour of rain. 
Further unsettled weather is officially 
forecast. 





MAY EXTEND LIMERICK DOCK 

Betrast, Iretanp.—In southern Ire- 
land there is a proposal on foot by the 
Limerick harbor commissioners to build 
an extension to the Limerick Dock at a 
cost of £150,000. Referring to the 
scheme, Senator Goodbody, managing 
director of Bannatyne & Sons, Ltd., 
miller and grain importer, said that his 
firm contributed half the port dues at 
Limerick. He said that Dublin, Water- 
ford and Cork were taking immediate 





steps to facilitate the handling of the 
largest grain cargo steamers, and that 
Limerick harbor should come into line 
with the rest of Ireland. 





DEATH OF JAMES LYONS 

Betrast, Iretanp.—The death took 
place recently at Rosebank, Lawrence 
Hill, Londonderry, of James Lyons, of 
the firm of James Lyons & Co., flour im- 
porters and merchants, Prince’s Quay, 
Londonderry. Mr. Lyons, who was 71 
years of age, had been prominently iden- 
tified with the flour trade all his life. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


c——— Week ending. 








From— Sept. 16 Sept. 9 Sept. 15 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 

BERGE vsccccoseea 2,500 1,750 3,175 

POGUES ncccrvecevesss 900 eee ose 
Canada—Atlantic .... 3,750 4,625 

PRGRE. sec cicccdcss eee eee eee 
AMOCHRNE «050. cee ccicce 5,428 12,724 4,800 
AEBORGGR, 0.0 csacscces 500 ose ewe 
Continent ........... 160 300 40 
Coastwise .........0% 800 3,040 2,080 








London Corn Exchange in Annual Golf Meeting 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


HE autumn meeting of the London 
T Corn Exchange Golfing Society was 
held at the Berkhampsted Golf 
Club, Berkhampsted, Herts, on Sept. 20. 
The morning competition was for the 
“Tidy Salver” over 18 holes under handi- 
cap, which was won by H. J. Southey 
with a score of 84, minus a handicap of 
11, leaving a net 73. Sir Herbert Brown, 
one of the leading millers of London, 
had this year presented a Veterans’ Cup 
for members of 55 years of age or over, 
which was played for, for the first time, 
at this meeting. It was won by J. H. 
Brantom with a gross score of 92, minus 
a handicap of 18, leaving a net 74. The 
best scratch score of the morning com- 
petition was counted for the second half 
of the Mark Lane cup, the first half 
score having been played last spring. 
This prize was won by A. G. Snelling, 
who for many years has acted as hon- 
orary secretary of the society, with a 
scratch score of 81 at the spring meeting 
and 77 at the autumn meeting, making 
a total of 158. Mr. Snelling plays off 
scratch. 

In the afternoon the competition was 
for the Wiles. Cups, foursome play 
against bogey, under handicap. This 
was won by T. W. Minchin and C. R. 
Minchin, who played off a joint handi- 
cap of six and won with the score of 
1 up on bogey. 

Hugo McD. Pollock, captain of the 


Corn Exchange Golfing Society, present- 
ed a handsome silver cup, to be com- 
peted for as the “captains’ prize” for the 
best aggregate net score at the spring 
and autumn meetings. H. J. Southey, 
the winner of the “Tidy Salver” played 
for in the morning, was the winner of 
this trophy, his net score having been 
78 at the spring meeting, and 73 at the 
present one, making a total score of 191. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Pollock had a 
similar score, but as he was the donor 
of the prize, he did not compete for it. 
A box of balls presented by S. O. Meone 
for the best net score for the last nine 
holes of the morning competition, was 
won by M. A. Toomey, Jr., with a score 
of 44, minus a handicap of 9, leaving 
a net 35. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Pol- 
lock as captain of the society presented 
a handsome gold cigarette case to Mr. 
Snelling, as a token of appreciation from 
the members for his untiring efforts as 
secretary of the society during a number 
of years, and for all he had done for 
creating interest in the Corn Exchange 
Golfing Society. Mr. Snelling expressed 
his thanks and appreciation. Mr. Pol- 
lock then distributed the prizes, and 
said he had no doubt all present regret- 
ted that Sir Herbert Brown, who this 
year had so kindly presented the Vet- 
erans’ Cup, was unable, owing to illness, 
to. be present. 
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OFFICIAL CANADIAN CROP 
ESTIMATES ARE CRITICIZED 


Gtascow, Scortanp.—Grain traders in 
Scotland have been criticizing the loose- 
ness of Canadian official estimates of 
both the wheat and the oats crops. 

Their complaint is that between the 
August and September estimates of the 
probable bulk of the dominion crojs 
there is as wide a discrepancy as 10),- 
000,000 bus. It is considered that under 
almost no conceivable circumstances 
could variation in condition of the crops 
justify such a wide difference. It is 
pointed out that in the case of the 1923 
record wheat crop in the dominion, 
which was seeded and developed uncer 
very similar conditions to this year’s, the 
difference between the August and the 
September government estimates was 
only 10,000,000. 

By such official reports as this year's, 
it is asserted, the market is misled, and 
traders resent the apparent lack of rea- 
sonable care which such variations show. 





SCOTCH FARMERS COMPLAIN 
OF PRICE OF WHEAT OFFALS 


Gtascow, ScorLanp.—Farmers in Scot- 
land, as organized in the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, have been complaining that 
wheat offals are too dear to them and 
too cheap to those countries to which 
home millers export supplies. 

The subject was discussed by the 
farmers’ union executive, who had writ- 
ten to the board of agriculture of Scot- 
land asking for information as to the 
import and export of wheat offals in 
Great Britain. 

The board’s reply was much less in- 
formative than the recent statement of 
the ministry of agriculture of England, 
merely stating that the present scarcity 
of wheat offals might be due both to a 
decrease in imports and to an increase in 
exports, “but the board had no definite 
information as to the cause of these 
differences.” 

Farmers, however, have their own si11s- 
picion, as one put it, that Danish dairy 
farming is being subsidized by cheap 
British milling offals at the expense of 
British farming. In support of this as- 
sertion they point to the fact that in 
July, 1926, the average price of British 
ordinary bran in Britain was 109s ton. 
The price of the same bran, c.i.f., Esbjerg 
was likewise 109s, but the cost of insur- 
ance and freight to that port is 0s. 
Why, then, the farmers ask, should they 
not be charged 99s? One farmer .l- 
leged that a syndicate exists for the pur- 
pose of exporting bran and keeping up 
the prices in the home market. ‘ihe 
farmers’ union has decided to communi- 
cate with the government, and to take 
steps to deal with the situation. 





DEATH OF GEORGE SYMONS 

Lonpon, Enc.—The death is reporied 
of George Symons, a very old mem/er 
of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association, 
who for a considerable number of ye:rs 
was with the firm of Henry Williams & 
Co., grain merchants, Liverpool. Laier 
he was in business as a dealer in English 
wheat and oats, but during the past year 
or two, owing to ill health, he had pric- 
tically retired from the trade. Mr. 5y- 
mons was closely associated with local 
government in his district, and vas 
also a prominent Freemason. 





Poland is the largest egg exporting 
country in the world, the Netherlands 
being next in order. 
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O more interesting mill may be 
N found along the New England 

coast than the century old 
Hodgdon tide mill at East Boothbay, 
Maine. In 1826 Caleb Hodgdon came 
over from the near-by town of West- 
port and instantly grasped the possi- 
bilities for a combination grist and 
lumber mill that would develop a max- 
imum of power at a minimum of cost. 
Here, almost at the mouth of the 
Damariscotta River, which empties 
into the open ocean just beyond be- 
tween two peninsulas, Christmas Cove 
on the east, Ocean Point on the west, 
lay.an almost inclosed 40-acre salt 
water pond or basin. 

At its western boundary a neck of land 
separated it from the open Atlantic. On 
the east was a narrow passage through 
which the tides ebbed and flowed, fill- 
ing and emptying the pond twice every 
24 hours. Mr. Hodgdon saw that by this 
narrow passage nature had provided the 
ideal site for a tide mill where the waters 
stored in the basin reservoir could be 
regulated by an inexpensive dam and 
gates. 

So he built, and in June, 100 years 
ego, first began grinding the farmers’ 
grain and sawing their lumber. On the 
lawn of the residence of the Hon. Luther 
Maddocks, Boothbay Harbor, the two 
original millstones now repose as or- 
naments, bordered and overgrown with 
flowers of gorgeous hues. 

After three years Mr. Hodgdon added 
a shipyard to his mill plant. This, like 
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the mill, is still an active industry, and 
it is said of Mr. Hodgdon that his estab- 


lishment bought logs, sawed them into 
lumber, fashioned this into coasting ves- 
sels and furnished them with maiden 
cargoes of grain ground between his 
millstones. The shipyard has built many 
famous pleasure and working boats, and 
has achieved national fame for its fine 
yachts. 

In 1870 Mr. Hodgdon retired and 
turned the mill over to his three sons, 
John, George and Caleb, Jr. They in- 
creased the equipment, and for 10 years 
ground about all the grain for an ex- 
tensive outlying country as well as car- 
ried on a big lumber business. Then 
John withdrew and the two remaining 
partners divided the property, Caleb, Jr., 
retaining the mill, and George taking 
over the shipyard. 











The Old Hodgdon 

Tide Mill at East 

Boothbay, Maine 
- ” 


Below, a Glimpse of the 
Natural Millpond and 
the Open Ocean Beyond 






This arrangement continued until 1895 
when, upon the death of Caleb, the mill 
became the property of his son, Tyler. 
Thus the mill has always been in the 
family, the present owner, C. Tyler 
Hodgdon, being the grandson of the 
founder. The original old undershot 
waterwheel was replaced by a turbine in 
1870, and now there are two modern 
turbines and other most up-to-date ma- 
chinery. 

A few years ago the lumber interests 
of the mill became so great that the 
grist mill department was discontinued, 
but it is still referred to by old residents 
as the Hodgdon Grist and Lumber Mill. 
This mill sawed the lumber for the Mac- 
Millan Arctic exploration ship Bowdoin, 
and has fashioned that for many other 
craft that have achieved fame. 

Atrrep Even. 








The Journal of Commerce’s Centennial 
By L. M. Barnes 


HE New York Journal of Commerce 

is to be congratulated in the cele- 

bration of its hundredth anniversary, 
which took place recently. This was 
marked by the issuance of a Centennial 
Edition that covers the usual depart- 
ments of the paper with a section giving 
interesting history of each. 

The ancestry of the Journal of Com- 
merce, itself, dates back to 1783, when 
its most honored grandsire, the Independ- 
ent Journal, or General Advertiser, was 
published Nov. 17, 1788. Although at 
that time Cornwallis had surrendered, 
many redcoats were still in New York 
City awaiting debarkation, and on the 
last page of this paper was General 
Washington’s farewell to the armies of 
the United States and his proclamation 
of discharge from service of the entire 
continental army. 

One hundred years ago, New York 
had about 168,000 inhabitants, and was 
& great trade center. To this the Erie 
Canal was a contributing factor, and 
while Philadelphia was the leading bank- 
ing center, New York was a close second. 

There was no Produce Exchange in 
those days, but only a sort of voluntary 
organization of men in the grain and 
flour trade, and the center of this was 
Broad and South streets, where men met 
on the sidewalks daily to transact their 
business. Under Peter Stuyvesant in 
1647, according to an article in the Cen- 
tennial Edition by William Beatty, presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
ne the first market place was estab- 
lished on part of the present site of the 
exchange, and in an open space next to 
it grain men carried on their transac- 





tions. The direct pioneer of the present 
exchange was the Meal Market at the 
foot of Wall Street, officially sanctioned 
in a corporation recorded June 19, 1727. 
This passed out of existence during the 
British occupation, but in 1827 New 
York became more active as a grain mar- 
ket and for the next 50 years was the 
reatest primary market for grain. The 
Sons Exchange was organized in 1852, 
and grew so rapidly that in 1860 its 
members organized another corporation, 
the New York Produce Exchange, to 
erect an exchange building bounded by 
Water, Pearl, Whitehall and Moore 
streets, which was done in 1861. Anoth- 
er organization, known as the Commer- 
cial Association, leased the building, 
adopted its own rules, and in 1870 too 
over the ownership of the building. In 
1880 this organization built the present 
Produce Exchange, which now functions 
as a center of trade in flour, grain, pack- 
ing house products, oils, etc. 

Stephen Holt was the founder of the 
firm of Holt & Co., which has for five 
generations sold flour in this market and 
many others all over the world. In 1801 
he was a dealer in general merchandise 
in New London, moving to New York 
in 1808 because of the better shipping 
opportunities. Flour and milling have 
interested the family for many years, 
one ancestor having built the old mill at 
Meacoxe, Long Island, in 1644. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
according to another article in the anni- 
versary edition, was started in a bake- 
shop and went into the milling business 
to supply its own bake John Hecker 
sta a bread and e factory at 56 


Rutgers Street in 1833, and in 1840, due 
to the growth of his bakery, built a flour 
mill at Cherry and Pike streets, which 
in 1842 had a daily capacity of 300 bbls. 
In 1856 the Metropolitan Flour Mills 
were built, with a capacity of 1,000 bbls, 
and with many mechanical improvements. 
The Heckers were very progressive mer- 
chant millers, and were the first to man- 
ufacture farina and self-rising buck- 
wheat and pancake flours. They were 
also the first to pack flour for the family 
trade in muslin bags. In 1892 the admis- 
sion of new partners changed the name 
of the concern to the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. The present mill was 
erected in 1908, and is one of the larg- 
est and best equipped in the country. 

’ The histories of many other long-estab- 
lished firms are also given in this issue. 
The R. C. Williams Co. was 16 years old 
when the Journal of Commerce was es- 
tablished, and its members were among 
the earliest readers of this paper. Their 
records indicate that one of their lead- 
ing merchants received a salary of $50 
a year in those days. Traffic difficulties 
were also a problem in 1827, as without 
the control of the police, trucks would 
lock wheels and sometimes take two or 
three hours to deliver goods across the 
lower part of the city. Arthur P. Wil- 
liams, president of the R. C. Williams 
Co., has a small book, 4x6 inches, which 
contains the entire bookkeeping of one 
of New York’s grocery merchants. The 
sale, the amount and the day of payment 
constitute the sole entries. 


BALTIMORE 


Most mills advanced their limits last 
week. Hard winters were stronger than 
anything else on the list. Near-by soft 
winter straight was in good demand at 
hardening rates, principally for export. 
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Springs held up well, but were plentiful 
and generally ready to meet reasonable 
bids. Low protein offerings, both spring 
and hard winter, were much in evidence. 

Sales showed an improvement. With 
the movement of tributary wheat from 
first hands practically over for the sea- 
son, near-by soft winter straight flour is 
getting scarce. 

Closing prices, Oct. 8, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.40@7.65, standard patent 
$6.90@7.15; hard winter short patent 
$7.25@7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter 
short patent $6.55@6.80, straight (near- 
by) $5.55@5.80. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts here last week 
were 12,051 bbls flour and 129,417 bus 
barley destined for export. 


W. H. Stenke, representing the Mills 
of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, was on 
*change last week as the guest of Legg 
& Co., flour, grain and hay. 


William F. Walker, a member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, and 
formerly of William F. Walker & Co., 
grain and feed, died at his home in this 
city on Oct. 7, aged 68. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, which has 
been taking a holiday since June, will 
resume its monthly sessions on Oct. 29, 
when, by special invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Mears, it will meet at their 
bungalow on a branch of the Chesapeake 
for an oyster roast. 


John A. Peterson, manager of the 
Western Maryland Elevator, Port Cov- 
ington, Baltimore, has left on a trip 
which will include Chicago, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, Winnipeg, Toronto, Fort William, 
Quebec, Montreal, Boston, Portland and 
New York. 


BOSTON 


Mill representatives reported slow de- 
mand for flour last week, buying being 
confined to small lots needed to keep 
up assortments. As receipts during the 
past week or two have increased some- 
what, the trade is in a better position 
to await developments. 

Stocks have shown a considerable in- 
crease. According to the report, the 
amount of flour held by jobbers and 
other distributors on Oct. 1 and remain- 
ing unsold was 31,126 bbls, compared 
with 26,215 on Sept. 1, and 33,976 a 
year ago. Similar increases are reported 
at other New England points, so that 
the trade in this section of the country 
is now in a much better position as re- 
gards supplies than for some time. 

There was considerable pressure on 
the part of spring wheat millers last 
week to sell, and also by a few hard 
winter wheat millers. A bid made with- 
in reason was usually sent along to the 
mill, and in most cases was accepted. 
The result is a generally better tone to 
the situation, although demand continues 
slow in comparison with what it should 
be at this season of the year. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, on Oct. 8: spring pat- 
ents, special $8.35@8.40 bbl, standard 
patents $7.35@8.25, first clears $6.65@ 
7.25; hard winter patents, $6.75@7.80; 
soft winter patents $6.65@7.75, straight 
$6.25@6.65, clear $6@6.50. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was little change in prices of 
flour last week. Inquiry fell off, and 
very little business was accomplished. 
Buyers seem to be pretty well stocked 
up for near wants, and refuse to antici- 
pate requirements. A moderate busi- 
ness was done in spring wheat flours, 
but Kansas flours were neglected. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 8: spring first 
patent $7.45@7.70, standard patent $7.10 
@7.45, first clear $6.75@7.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.20@7.75, straight 
$6.80@7.25; soft winter straight, $5.75@ 
6.65. 





Among recent visitors on ’change were 
W. E. Ousdahl, sales manager for the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, G. 
F. Ewe, vice president of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., grain, Minneapolis, and 
Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











Alaska 
Mr. Moyer has again taken over the 
North Pole Bakery, Anchorage, which 
was founded by him in 1916, and op- 
erated under lease recently by Gust C. 
Rudelbach. 
Arizona 
J. E. McLemore has reopened the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Phoenix, at 
543 West Van Buren Street. 


Arkansas 


Floyd Willis and Thomas Danley have 
moved the Famous Bakery, Russellville, 
to a new location. 

Alex Lazrus has purchased the bakery 
of J. B. Murray, Stuttgart. 

The Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, 
according to C. H. Ahrens, president, has 
awarded contracts for an addition to its 
plant at Chestnut and Third streets, the 
cost, including equipment, to be approxi- 
mately $10,000. 

Michall’s Bakery, McGehee, has _ re- 
opened. 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at 215 Pine Street, Texarkana, 
by I. M. Richardson, 

The City Bakery, Van Buren, is a new 
venture, 

California 

The Nutt Bros. Cookie Co., 2705 Ven- 
ice Boulevard, Los Angeles, has moved 
to its new plant, Sixteenth Street and 
Central Avenue. Latest improved ma- 
chinery has been installed. 

Von’s Cash Grocery, Los Angeles, will 
shortly open its baking department, hav- 
ing leased the Larsen Bakery, formerly 
known as the Edendale Bakery, 1925 
Glendale Boulevard. 

The Princess Bakery, 306 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood, has been opened 
with H. Balague in charge. 

The Krasmer Baking Co., Inc., 1800 
East Eighty-third Street, Los Angeles, 
has let contracts for the erection of a 
plant at its present address. The new 
unit will involve an investment of $60,- 
000. It will be ready for occupancy 
about Jan. 28. 

The Philadelphia Rye Bakery, for- 
merly owned by Harry Krell, has been 
purchased by Sam Segel, Los Angeles, 
and Harry Michlar, who was formerly in 
business at 1014 East Lombard, Balti- 
more. This bakery will conduct a whole- 
sale and retail trade business, as well as 
handle Jewish bakery goods. 

The Mexican Wholesale Bakery, spe- 
cializing in Mexican bakery goods, and 
formerly located at 2232 Enterprise 
Street, Los Angeles, has been moved to 
1429 North Main Street. 

Bishop & Co. recently gave a banquet 
in honor of P. J. Swearingen, general 
manager of the cracker department, on 
the occasion of his return from a six 
weeks’ vacation. Over 133 members of 
the company attended. 

The Anaheim (Cal.) Alpha Beta Store 
has added a baking department. 

J. W. Taylor has changed the name of 
the White Cross Bakery, Colton, to 
French Bakery, moving the retail sales 
room to a new location. 

J. L. Ashton has opened the Delano 
(Cal.) Bakery at Main and Tenth streets. 

R. C. Ray has purchased the Buena 
Park Bakery, Fullerton. 

The R. B. Luther feed store, Knight’s 
Landing, suffered $3,000 fire damage. 

Just Rite Feed Store No. 5 has been 
opened at 3617-19 Tweedy Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, with Thomas Green as 
manager. 

Gale’s Bakery, Los Angeles, has moved 
to 3626-28 West Washington Boulevard. 

Thomas R. Andrew & Co. have opened 
a grocery specialty business at 923 East 
Third Street, Los Angeles. 

The Oxnard (Cal.) Baking Co. has in- 
stalled new equipment costing $2,000. 

John Brunello and John Sarto have 
purchased the Weed (Cal.) Bakery from 
V. O. Alfier. 

J. E. Gray & Son have purchased the 
bakery of Mrs. Rose Wacker, Yreka. 

Amadio Paoli and G. Pinochi, owners 
of the Roma Bakery, Eureka, will build 
a plant at Fourth and Commercial 
streets. 

The Holsum Bakery plans a 75x30-ft 


addition to the west side of its plant on 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills. 
This enlargement and an additional oven 
will double its capacity. 

Walter S. De Voul has opened the 
Thelma Grace Bake Shoppe, 2159 Colora- 
do Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

B. T. Smith has opened a feed and 
seed business, known as the San Fer- 
nando Feed & Seed Store, at 1005 Por- 
ter Avenue. 

The Toscana Bakery Co., Oakland, will 
build a two-story bakery and apartment 
building, to cost $52,000, at Fortieth and 
Market streets. 

The U-Love Angel Food Co. has been 
established at 1941 Ocean, San Francisco. 

Walter Lempke, formerly owner of 
bakeries at Piso Beach and Oro Grande, 
has sold both and is now looking for a 
location in Los Angeles. 

Charles Walker, baker, San Fernando, 
has sold his bakery to Henry Bohnert. 
He will re-enter the bakery business. 

Walter Suter has sold the Holly Ideal 
Bakery, 1712 South Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, to A. J. Reitz. 

William Wolf has leased a bakery at 
Vernon Avenue and Broadway, Los An- 
geles, equipped it with new machinery, 
and will conduct a wholesale pie busi- 
ness. 

J. B. Langlie has bought the bakery at 
2313 West Pico, Los Angeles, from Anna 
Holtzing, and installed new machinery. 

Charles J. Rennie has sold his bakery, 
8341 East Seventh Street, Hermosa 
Beach, to Mathew Mimmo, who is in- 
stalling new equipment. 

A bakery has been opened by John 
S. Place at 2728 West Jefferson, Los An- 
geles. 

Otto Heinrich has opened a bakery 
at 5422 Monte Vista Street, Los Angeles. 

A bakery has been opened in San Luis 
Obispo by J. F. Johns. 

C. W. Huber has purchased the 
Tehachapi (Cal.) Bakery, and installed 
modern machinery. 

S. F. Feree, who sold his bakery at 
9004 South Broadway, Los Angeles, to 
J. W. Pease, has opened a shop at 2006 
South Maple. 

E. S. Leary, baker, Redondo, has sold 
his shop, 220 Diamond Street, to Peter 
Idiard. 

L. M. Dearing and F. M. Koehlen, of 
the Service Bakery, 218 North Pacific 
Street, Redondo, have sold their bakery 
to L. W. and J. W. Miller. 

John Soderland has sold his bakery, 
2820 Slauson Ayenue, Los Angeles, to 
Hans K. Christensen. 

J. P. Denbelden has opened a bakery 
at 5612 South Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Whiton & Buck, City Hay, Grain & 
Stock Market, Fresno, will dissolve. 

Miss Katherine Bowles has opened the 
Cake Cupboard Bakery, Palo Alto. 

George Calestini, Louis Gianelli and 
Quiric Fochetti have styled their bakery 
at 8317 East Market Street, Stockton, 
the Muzio. 

Earl and Louis J. Cooper, San Lean- 
dro, have opened the American Bakery. 

The warehouse of the Ward Seed Co., 
Sacramento, has been damaged by fire. 

The Ruffieux Bakery, 501 O’Farrell, 
San Francisco, recently was damaged by 
ar explosion. 

The warehouse of the River Farms 
Co., Knights Landing, burned, Sept. 21, 
destroying 66,608 bags grain; loss, $250,- 
000. 


Colorado 

J. S. Beebe and Orville Carter have 

purchased Robinson’s Bakery, La Junta. 
Delaware 

The Huber Baking Co., Ninth and 
Union streets, Wilmington, is building 
an addition and installing new machin- 
ery, spending about $200,000 in improve- 
ments. 

Florida 

Risher’s Bakery, 2707 Seventh Avenue, 
Tampa, has opened another plant at 
Pierce and Zack streets. 

The New Cocoa Bakery has opened for 
business at Cocoa in the Provost Build- 
ing, under the management of C. R. 
Copeland. It is owned by Charles D. 
Provost, a prominent business man. 


J. A. Smileye, head of the Kream 
Krust Bakery Co., Fort Lauderdale, an- 
nounces the leasing of the plant to E. B. 
Cass and associates. 

The Spartan Grains & Feed Stores, Inc., 
is the name of a concern incorporated at 
Tampa the latter part of September, with 
$50,000 capital, said to be planning the 
opening of feed stores in southern 
Florida. C. B. Gills is head of the com- 
pany. 

Georgia 

Leonard T. Cottongim now operates a 
feed and seed store at 384 Marietta 
Street, Atlanta. 

Idaho 

G. T. Ogston has taken over the bak- 
ery of Ray Ogston, Culdesac. 

Bert Baker has purchased the City 
Grocery & Bakery, Grangeville, from 
George D. Willey. 

Illinois 


Peter Barbin has purchased the Mar- 
ket Street Bakery, Havana, from Mr. 
Seigel. 

Roland Wales has purchased the Kleen 
Shop Bakery, Lena, from C. A. Down- 
ing. 

Indiana 

The Electrik-Maid Bakery, Washing- 
ton, recently bought from F. O. Marts 
by Ebert Greenwood, will be opened to 
the public soon. Workmen are overhaul- 
ing the ovens, and Charles Morris, who 
formerly was in charge of the bakery, 
has returned from Parkersburg, Va., to 
assume the same position. 

John Maiden, of Maiden’s Quality Bak- 
ery, Washington, is hunting in the Ca- 
nadian woods several hundred miles north 
of Toronto. He will be gone six weeks. 

Oscar H. Ottman, baker, Evansville, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, listing assets at $2,492 and liabil- 
ities at $3,942. 

John Bohm, 86 years old, for years in 
the bakery business at Greenfield, is 
dead. 

Employees of the main office of the 
Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, re- 
cently were entertained at a _ theater 
party. 

Frank H. Finley has opened a bakery 
at Kokomo, in the former location of the 
Kenroy Bakery. 

Frank W. Decker has purchased the 
bakery of Howard Hemmer, Warsaw. 

Henry Wich, aged 57, for years in 
the bakery business at Martinsville, died 








FOOBERT A. WHITE, of Harrisburg, 
president of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association of Pennsylvania, is 
widely known in bakery sales circles in 
the Keystone State. He was manager of 
the William Freihofer bakery at Harris- 
burg, prior to entering the sales and pro- 
motion department of the Manbeck 
Bread Co., Harrisburg, where he is at 
arog Mr. White is also a practical 
er. 





recently. He formerly lived in Indian- 
apolis, where he worked as a baker, 
About 23 years ago he established his 
business at Martinsville. 

George Dietz has rebuilt the plant of 
the Indiana Bakery, Bloomington, and 
ng operate as the Bloomington Bakery 

0. 
The Calumet City (Ind.) Bakery, 204 
West State, is a new shop. 

The reorganization of the Madison 
cracker plant is peers sepiliy and 
operations are expected to begin shortly. 
In the reorganization, the Madison Bak- 
ing Co. is being formed, with a capital 
stock of $75,000, of which $50,000 is com- 
mon and the remainder preferred. Those 
behind the project are Elmer E, Scott, 
George W. Cofield, Charles F. Renschier, 
S. A. Whitsitt, John W. Hughes, [oy 
Danner and W. C. Roth. Richard L, 
Kauffman, of Louisville, will be man- 
ager. 

lowa 


E. S. Flyer has installed a feed mill, 
and opened for business at Charles City. 

C. W. and M. D. Waltz have purchased 
the bakery of J. H. Kaupel, Cresco. 

Charles M. Soderberg has purchased 
the feed mill of Tide Slavens, Earlham. 

The Lehman Bakery, Iowa Falls, has 
opened a branch at Kanawha. 

Hess & Ham, Jesup, have taken over 
the Farmers’ Union Feed Co., La Porte 
City, and placed J. J. Tierney in charge. 
New equipment is being installed. 

The Farm Union Association, Madrid, 
has purchased a building to which it will 
move its business. Groceries, flour and 
feed are handled. 

George W. Slamal, Jr., has opened a 
bakery at Roland. 

Carl Johannsen has purchased the 
Stafford Bakery, South Main Street, 
Maquoketa. 

Fire caused $3,000 damage to the 
Hawkeye Mill, Knoxville. 

John Drewes will open a feed mil! at 
Postville. 


Kansas 


The Drake & Holmes Baking Co., L.aw- 
rence, recently incorporated for $10,000 
by Bess and Carl Drake, Humboldt, 
Ernest L. Holmes, Lawrence, L. C. 
Holmes, Garnett, and Harold Ingham, 
Lawrence, has purchased the W. L. An- 
derson Bakery, 907 Massachusetts Street. 

R. A. Johnson has purchased the equip- 
ment of the Ideal Bakery, Lindsborg, 
from E. T. Holm, and moved it to a 
new location, where he has opened a bak- 
ery and restaurant. 

C. R. Coney has purchased Harper's 
Bakery, Weatherford. 

The Snow White Bakery, Dodge City, 
is building an addition. 

Roy Hair has moved the Perfect Bak- 
ery, Iola, to a new location. 


Louisiana 


The widow of James J. Johnson, Nai- 
chitoches, bought the bakery and _busi- 
ness of her husband at a public auction 
recently conducted to settle the esiate. 
Mrs. Johnson will operate the bakery. 


Massachusetts 


W. A. Casavant, Table Talk Bakery, 
Worcester, has opened a branch store at 
Leominster. It also has stores in Web- 
ster and Fall River. 

The four-story bakery of the J. B. 
Blood Co., Lynn, was opened Sept 28, 
several hundred visitors inspecting the 
plant. This bakery was built to supply 
the needs of the four stores owned and 
operated by the Blood Co., two in ]ynn 
and one each in Malden and Salem. 


Michigan 

John and Anson Witmer have pur- 
chased the Brown City (Mich.) Bakery 
from Floyd Caswell. 

Leo J. Hornkohl has leased the Har- 
bor Springs (Mich.) Bakery from his 
father, Adolph G. Hornkohl. 

The bakery of Albert Williams, 1423 
Pine Grove Avenue, Port Huron, was 
damaged by fire. 

Mrs, Wealthy Mineau and Mrs. Anna 
Tipler have opened the Busy Bee Bak- 
ery, Stambaugh. : 

The City Bakery, 424 West Main 
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Street, Ionia, is owned by C. F. Riede 
and Pred Brockhaus, who constitute the 
Ionia Baking Co. 


Minnesota 


Edward Hanson is a new poultry and 
feed supply man at Bixby. 

The Nashwauk (Minn.) Home Bakery, 
John Turenen, proprietor, has been 
closed. 

The Federal Bakery, 101 East Third 
Street, Winona, will install refrigeration 
equipment, flour handling machinery, new 
mixers and a traveling oven, at a cost of 
$50,000. 

Henry Osmundson will establish a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of Norwegian 
fladbrod in Northfield. 

The Krispy Krust Baking Co., Winona, 
has opened a branch bakery at 76 East 
Third Street, under name of Store No. 2. 

The Workers’ & Farmers’ Co-operative 
Store, 121 East Lake Street, Chisholm, 
has opened. It carries a line of dairy 
feeds. 

Mississippi 

The Hardin Bakeries, Columbus and 
Tuscaloosa, have purchased the Bell 
Bakery, Tupelo. 

O. V. Hull has opened Hull’s Dairy 
Feed Depot, Starkville. 


Missouri 


James Nelson has purchased the Wal- 
lace-Hardin feed and produce business, 
Canton. 

The Cavender Bakery has opened at 
Liberty. 

Ernest Meister has opened a bakery at 
517 Clark Avenue, Jefferson City. 

Leo Holzem has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at Jefferson City. 

Craine & Blake have purchased the 
Maltby Bakery, East Kansas Street, Lib- 
erty. 

Montana 

F. Deck has opened a bakery at Op- 

heim. 


Nebraska 


Charles Rohrberg has purchased the 
feed mill of L. Marsh, Osmond. 

The Quality Bakery, Plattsmouth, has 
been sold to D. H. Wentworth. This 
business has been managed by Harold G. 
Renner since the death of C. L. Herger. 

Clyde E, Fosdick has opened a bakery 
at Mullen. 

Albert Gloor has opened the Sunshine 
Bakery at 2503 Eleventh Street, Colum- 
bus, the former location of the Charles 
Becher Bakery. 

The Rash Bakery, Greeley, suffered 
$16,000 fire loss. 

The Ryan Baking Co., of Scottsbluff 
and Morrill, will open a bakery at Ly- 
man. 

The Platte Valley Seed Co., Grand 
Island, has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 to succeed the Johnson Seed Co. in 
the wholesale seed and feed business. 


New Hampshire 


The Cote Bros., Inc., bakery, Man- 
chester, has moved to its new building at 
67 South Elm Street. 

The plant of the Nardini Baking Co., 
Concord, has been purchased by the Jer- 
sey Baking Co., a new incorporation 
headed by Clarence Lessels. The bakery 
will continue to bake bread and pastries 
for its restaurant and the retail trade. 


New Jersey 

The bakery of J oseph Gerola, Neshanic 
Station, was burned. 

Kornhoff’s Health Bakery, South Dien 
Avenue, Ridgewood, has opened a branch 
at 88 Godwin Avenue. 

The bakery of Joseph Gerola, Neshanic 
Station, North Sea was burned. 

The Foerster Bakers, Inc., J ersey City, 
has been incorporated for $500,000 pre- 
ferred and 20,000 shares common no par, 
by Judson Napp and Edwin Harburger, 
Jersey City, and Otto W. Foerster, Ber- 
genfield. 

New York 


Damage estimated at $3,000 recently 
was done to the bakeshop of Frank 
Larkum, 118 Grant Street, Buffalo. 

The Treanor Baking Co., Buffalo, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 preferred 
and 125 shares common stock, no par. 
The directors are D. H. Treanor, 10 


- Learned Street, Earl Hiscock and R. F. 


Bostwick. 


E.G. R 
Sal mete will open a bakery at 
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FrREDERICK F. HAUSER, the first 

president of the Pennsylvania chap- 
ter of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, is superintendent of the Schol- 
ler Bakery, Norristown, Pa. He is also a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Baking. 








The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, State 
Street, Schenectady, has opened a branch 
at Parkwood Boulevard and Waverly 
Place. 

The Varden Bake Shop, 211-13 Co- 
lumbia Street, Utica, was damaged by 
fire originating with spilling of grease 
from a kettle. 

The Wehle Baking Co., Rochester, will 
erect a plant at 174 Spring Street early 
in 1928. 

Sigmund Gunz has opened a bakery 
and restaurant at 6 Palisade Avenue, 
Yonkers. 

Papers of incorporation were filed last 
week by the Cataract Baking Corpora- 
tion, Niagara Falls. The company will 
carry on a general baking business. It 
is capitalized at $10,000, and stockholders 
are Y. T. Kurkjian, Harry T. Kartalian 
and Kirkor Atamain. 


North Carolina 

The business of the Alba Sales Co., 
Burlington, has been acquired by the 
Grocers’ Baking Co. 

The Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, has 
completed the installation of several 
thousand dollars’ worth of new automatic 
equipment, considerably increasing the 
capacity of the plant. 

The Home Baking Co., Leakesville, 
has been incorporated for $35,000 by D. 
L. Caudle, C. P. Wall and G. C. Gam- 
mon. 

Kafer’s Baking Co., Inc., a concern 
incorporated at New Bern late in Sep- 
tember, is reported contemplating the 
establishment of a bakery at that city. 
The company is headed by Alfred A. 
Kafer, Jr., of New Bern. 


North Dakota 

George Troyer has built an addition 
and made other improvements to the 
Cando (N. D.) Bakery. 

S. Paulsen has purchased the plant of 
the Fairmount Baking Co., Wahpeton, 
from Henry Clapp. 

The Sunshine Bakery, Wishek, has 
been closed. 

Smith’s Home Bakery, Kenmare, was 
damaged $2,500 by fire. 

Ohio 

C. E. Ortt, H. B. Wilson and E. P. 
Suntheimer, Newcomerstown, owners of 
the New System Bakery, have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, listing 
liabilities at $6,000 and assets at $200. 

J. W. Hill has purchased the Sanitary 
Bakery, Galion, from R. J. Maloy. 

The Andrews Baking Co., 11 Main 
Street, Dayton, is operating 12 stores. 

J Armbruster, baker, Greenville, 
is in Buenos Aires, Argentina, visiting 
his son, a Lutheran minister. He expects 
to return about Jan. 20. Mrs. H. Smith 
is conducting the business during his ab- 
sence. 


Oklahoma 

The Rogers Bakery, Sapulpa, plans the 
erection of a $40,000 addition to the 
plant this year, according to Harry L. 
Rogers, head of the company. 

E. L. Taylor has moved his bakery 
from Atoka to Coalgate. 

W. M. Banks has opened a bakery at 
Checotah. 

Oregon 

Mason, Ehrman & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, Portland, have opened a branch 
at Pendleton. 

Stelzig & Berry have opened the Purity 
Bakery, Newberg. 

Schedules in voluntary bankruptcy: of 
the Ideal Bakery Co., Rainier, list liabili- 
ties at $5,165, and assets at $752. 

E. M. Robles, Portland, lias sold the 
stock and fixtures of his bakery to A. 
R. Barker. 

Pennsylvania 

An explosion and fire damaged the 
bakery of Benjamin Marcus, Tenth and 
Parrish streets, Philadelphia. 

The Model Bakery, Shinglehouse, has 
been purchased by Charles Meyers, El- 
den Fenner and Harry Van Meter. 

The bakery of Benjamin Marcus, 
Tenth and Parrish streets, Philadelphia, 
was damaged by fire and an explosion 
to the extent of about $5,000 on Sept. 27. 

The properties of the Tritschler Bak- 
ery, 107-11 South Seventh Street, Allen- 
town, were offered at auction, but with- 
drawn when the highest bid was but 
$65,000. 

A. Cavallaro has opened a French and 
Italian Pastry Shop at 92 North Wyo- 
ming Street, Hazleton. 

The plant of the Latrobe (Pa.) Bak- 
ery Co., South Ligonier Street, unused 
for some years, has been purchased by 
Joseph Krason, of Newark, N. J., who 
has opened a bakery there. 

Samuel March, baker, North Eighth 
Street, Pottsville, will build a larger 
plant. 

Richer’s Bakery, 1921 Fairmount Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, was slightly damaged 
by fire recently. 

Betty’s Sweets Co., Philadelphia, which 
does a large business in fancy cakes and 
pastry in addition to confectionery, has 
acquired another store at 134 South Fif- 
ty-second Street, which will be a branch 
of the main one at 6042 Market Street. 

C. V. Reichner has purchased the two- 
story bakery building at 1604 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, from M. 
Wimley. 

The Norton Baking Co., which suc- 
ceeded the business of Gillespie & Nor- 
ton, Ridgeway, has completed a new 
bakery. 

South Carolina 

The Allendale (S. C.) Grocery Co. has 
installed machinery for grinding and 
mixing dairy and poultry feeds. 


South Dakota 
The Tri-State Bakery, Belle Fourche, 
has opened for business in its new build- 
ing, which represents an investment of 
$20,000. Frank Jahnel is manager. 


Tennessee 

Goad’s Home Bakery, La Follette, has 
purchased a brick building to which the 
bakery will be moved. 

The office and warehouse of W. B. 
Mallory & Sons,wholesale grocers, Mem- 
phis, having burned, the business has 
been resumed in the Currie-McGraw 
Building, 431 South Main Street. The 
company plans to rebuild. 

J. T. Fargason & Co., Memphis, large 
distributors of flour, have sold their three 
branches at Clarendon, Brinkley and 
Cotton Plant, Ark., to the newly organ- 
ized Huddleston Grocery Co. 

The South Side Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shop, incorporated at Memphis recently, 
is planning a plant at that city. Incor- 
porators named include R. N. B. Logan, 
1718 Overton Park Avenue, Memphis, 
R. W. Ferrell and Emil Kramer. 

The Southern Bakery Equipment & 
Supply Co., Nashville, with $12,000 capi- 
tal, has been incorporated by A. L. An- 
derson, Jr., W. W. Simmons, et al., to 
handle bakers’ supplies in the Southeast. 


Texas 
O. L. Powell will open a bakery at 
Brownwood. 
The Quality Flour & Feed Co. has 
opened for business at Corsicana. 
C. Vasiliu has opened a bakery at 
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Corpus Christi in the former location of 
the Morgan Bakery. 

O. L. Starr, Slaton, has opened the 
City Bakery. 

Richard Vehlie will move the Eden 
(Texas) Bakery to a new location. 

The Walker-Smith Wholesale Grocery 
Co. is erecting a fireproof warehouse 
and cold storage plant at Ranger, on 
the site of its former warehouse. 

The Wester Bakery has opened at 
Floydada. 

Utah 


The Ogden (Utah) plant of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. will be enlarged by 
an addition. 

Virginia 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Inc., Nor- 
folk, has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of 5,000 shares common, no par 
value. The officers are Charles Forney, 
president, P. A. Agelasto, Jr., secretary, 
and G. E. Pinnix, treasurer. 


Washington 

A petition in bankruptcy has _ been 
filed by Edward Deebach, Yakima gro- 
cer and baker, listing liabilities of $9,791 
and assets of $15,554. 

Wheeler’s Electric Bakery, Bellingham, 
has moved to 1021 State Street. New 
equipment has been installed. 

Nybo & Reynolds have purchased the 
Peerless Bakery, 4551 University Way, 
Seattle, and reopened it as the Superior 
Bakery & Dairy Lunch. 

The Spokane Poultry Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, N110 Hogan Street, Spokane, 
has installed additional feed grinding 
and mixing machinery. The association 
prepares fed for its members. 

C. H. Hofferber has opened the Ideal 
Bakery, Bellingham, in its new building 
at 1314 I Street. 

The Kenworthy Grain & Milling Co., 
Centralia, has moved into its new $30,000 
building. 

Jasmer’s Electric Bakery, 2316 Twen- 
ty-fourth Avenue North, Seattle, recent- 
ly purchased by Sprague C. Smith, has 
been renamed the Montlake Bakery. 

Mr. Lander has opened a bakery at 
1955 Sixth Avenue West, Seattle. 

Charles Schonau has purchased the 
Model Electric Bakery, 8540 Greenwood 
Avenue, Seattle. 

Joseph A. Berreman and Perry E. 
Pitt have purchased the Palouse ( Wash.) 
Bakery. 

West Virginia 

The Howell Store Co., general mer- 
chandise and flour, West Milford, is re- 
ported to have made an assignment for 
the benefit of creditors. 

John Brinkman, McMechen, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. Assets are 
listed at $21,254 and liabilities $23,755. 


Wisconsin 

G. C. Allen has opened a bakery at 
Bangor. 

The Glidden (Wis.) Bakery has been 
damaged by fire. 

August Schimke, New London, has 
closed his bakery. 

Edward Eberhardt has purchased the 
business of the Koeck Baking Co., 746 
Wisconsin Avenue, North Fond du Lac. 

Edward Schelvan has purchased a bak- 
ery at Rice Lake. 

William Gemoll has closed the Bangor 
(Wis.) Home Bakery. 

The bakery of Ernest Tromburg, 
Grantsburg, was damaged by fire. 

George L. Wise has purchased the flour 
and feed business of Clarence Wise, 
Hawkins. 

Aaron Jirschele is operating the Snow- 
flake Bakery, Loyal. 

Edward Eberhardt has purchased the 
Snow Bakery, North Fond du Lac. 

The Golden Krust Bakery, West Cen- 
tral Street, Chippewa Falls, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

George Hoey, Racine, who has been 
agency supervisor for the Hostess Cake 
Co. for the past three months in charge 
of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, 
has been promoted to sales manager, and 
will have headquarters at Milwaukee. 

The R. A. Monthey Bakery, Portage, 
has reopened after being closed for re- 
pairs. 

CANADA 

The Mount MacKay Feed Co., Fort 
William, Ont., has prepared plans for a 
$20,000 feed warehouse to replace the one 
which burned early in the year. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


July Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for July, 1927 (in barrels, 000’s omitted): 


° 
Z ; E § 

2 | a eae .: . 

° o ° 3 & 2s J I Ss 
ae. Se ee Oar mee Bec Se? Pee oe Ge. ge? 
oo. BOR a Se ee ae cae” ae 
© a FE = © av El aS & = ° 
Exported to— v4 Ay > a a 5 n ° B < & 
BUTATER cocccccegcces 1 oe” -, ee ° es %, ee ee ee se 1 
BROOD 20 ccrcoceceve 7 ee ee °, oe ee ee ee 7 
Denmark ........+:+. 11 1 es + 1 ee ee Se 16 
PIMIAME ceccccccesies 9 1 s, ° ee 1 10 oe ee ee ee 22 
Germany .....cese- 9 °. ° ° 8 6 oe oe -_ ee 23 
GreeCe 2... .ceseee 6 2 ° ° ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 8 
BtMhy wccccccccccces 3 oe ee ° ° ee ee ° ee oe 3 
BEG ccccccceccen’ 3 ee e ° ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 
Netherlands ........ 4 0 1 1 ° 16 41 ee 1 ee . 64 
DE ich eeevanse® 30 1 e 2° 1 ee oe ee os 31 
PelaME cccccccsccce 1 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 
GOD 6 c.kccreadeve 2 1 oe ee ee ee °, ° ee ee ee 3 
United Kingdom ... 25 1 18 9 oe 11 6 6 2 6 ee 85 
Canada .......ee00. ee es e* ee ee ee ee ee ° 3 3 6 
British Honduras .. .. oe ee ee 1 e, ee ee . ee ee 1 
Comte Rice ....cecce 2 ° 12 ee 1 ‘ ee oe 15 
Guatemala .......+++ 1 ° 7 ° 2 ae es oe 10 
Honduras ........+. 2 2 os -_ . 1 1 oe ee ee 4 
Nicaragua .......+. an «s ee oe ee 1 4 ee ee ee 5 
Panama .........+++ 3 oe ee ee 8 1 os ee ee 12 
Salvador ......++++5 es oe ee ee ° 7 2 oe 9 
MORICO cccccccccses 1 ee 3 . ee ee ° 2 6 
Newfoundland ..... 1 es ° ° ° ee 1 
RROSMEGES. oo cccccvcs 1 ° ee P 1 
Barbados ........+. 1 ° ° bd . ° e 1 
JOMBICR occcccccsec 5 3 . ee ee ° 8 
CUBR nescvrcseceses 51 ° 1 28 1 ee 1 82 
Dominican Rep. ... 9 ee ee °, o% s, 9 
Dutch West Indies.. 2 ee °, oe ° ° 2 
French W. Indies... * 1 2 1 os ° 4 
OS FPS 6 o» ee oe 4 4. 6 ee os ee ee 20 
Virgin Islands ..... s+ ee oa - oe oe ee ee oe oe 3 3 
APHOMCING 0 cccvcses 1 es ee ee ° ° ee ee 1 
BOlvin, scccccccvecs ¢. ee ee 4 10 14 
TPES ccctvcvevcess 54 ee ee ee 5 ee es 69 
GD cn ccccdcvvceses oe “a ee ee 3 1 ° 1 5 
Colombia ......+++5 9 ° ee 4 °. ° 1 e 14 
Mcuador ..ccccccecs ee 2 ee ° 2 
Dutch Guiana ...... 1 1 1 ee ° ee 3 
French Guiana ..... 1 e ee es ee ° ee 1 
WAGE cccccevccsccers 2 1 ®, 5 ee 7 
Venezuela .......-- 9 3 1 ee ee 2 15 
GRIME ccccceccccces ee 2 1 ee 3 
Hongkong ........- 7 15 69 . 91 
TODER ccccccsescces ee é ee ee ee oe ee ee 1 1 ° 2 
Palestine ........+. 1 Tr oe ee ee oe oe ee ee ee e 1 
Philippines ........ *, “* os sé oe 26 ee 4 11 46 ° 61 
Oceania ........6++. es “ os os ee ee 4 ee ee 4 
British W. Africa.. 10 °, es ° ee ee 10 
Bgeypt ...sseccseeee 9 oe ee 9 
Morocco ......see08 5 2 oe ee oe ee oe ee ° ° 7 
Other Africa ...... 7 2 ee ee es es 1 ee ° ° 10 
Petals. .6rirsess 805 10 22 10 9 126 74 43 34 143 11 = =—788 


*Less than 500 bbls; countries taking less than 500 omitted. 





United States—August Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table, showing exports of 
wheat, by ports and countries of destination, for sagem, 1927 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 
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oes oe ee Se ae 
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Exported to— 2% fj on & Zo @ o a 4 & 
Belgium ...... 373 104 92 32 148 531 ees 370 eee ees eee 1,650 
Denmark ...... 7 eos ar eee oes 40 eee 20 
FYAMNCE 2.20000 112 240 72 118 275 vee coe 816 
Germany ...... PTT ° 95 eee 128 252 277 oon see cee eee 762 
Greece ........ oe ees eee eee ees 651 eee eee eee eve eee eee 651 
Irish F. State.. 34. cee eee 56 066 ase ose 2) See oes ete cee 491 
SORE cccccccces 15 eee ove eee 452 675 ees 672 eee eee eee eee 1,814 
Netherlands ... 224 200 456 16 72 1,707 eee 37 194 ee eee 2,846 
U. Kingdom ... 634 347 595 168 eee 40 607 2,604 187 1, 306 6,486 
Canada ........ i Pe ae oe ree re eee 43 332 5,674 1,402 7,451 
Honduras ..... eee ee6 TT eee 3 eee eee eee vee 3 
MeRICO .cccccee eve oes «te ese +} res eve ees eee eee eee "63 16 
Jamaica ...... 5 . ‘ ees ee ose eee eee ee eee 5 
GUBB. cacecs'cece eee 3 3 
Dom. Rep. 1 ee eee eee eee see See one eee 1 
Colombia ...... 3 oe0 eae eee 1 eee 12 oes eee eee eee eee 16 
TOBRR corcesics © 8% eee oes aos eee eee eee 173 re oe 08e 271 
Brit. S. Africa. 4 oes eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 4 

Totals..'s.« 1,402 891 1,310 272 944 4,171 619 4,544 482 1,637 5,674 1,455 23,402 





Trading in Grain Futures—September Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during September, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 











Chicago Board of Trade ......... 699,249 787,448 89,5685 43,901 .....  weeee 1,620,183 
Chicago Open Board .........++.+ 23,918 13,740 Bo 2OR. seces «sven see's 38,840 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ae 12,744 5,117 7,051 4,695 118,791 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 35,664 27,111 WP. aheve. conten -e thes 62,795 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... . Merevreeris ee 16,432 126 5,954 86,361 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange ... $3,617 SBOG . cccce - boned. eecad ole 645 7,303 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,719 3,553 799 BO: nate) sede 6,251 
New York Produce Exchange .... 4,390 ..... coves Cosee seqet: wesae 4,390 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange .... co ae vacch BUCKS ~ bene sauce 1,088 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange.....  .sseee+ seeee coees coese BT cicve 17 
Totals, all markets—For September 922,678 835,538 104,830 656,630 7,194 10,649 1,946,019 

TORE ABO ccedescocveccscwisee 1,155,000 367,574 86,507 36,258 2,875 65,317 1,653,631 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 942,762 341,648 70,514 25,843 seeee 1,380,767 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 415,000 bus. tHard wheat, with exception of 219,000 
bus red. 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘“‘short’’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
September, 1927 ........... 80,043 69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
September, 1926 ........... 102,235 46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
August, 1927 ...cccccscccsee 82,883 82,329 30,721 11,163 207,096 
Taly, 1987 w.cccccccessccces TH, 704 78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
June, 1937 .......06- ee 76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
May, 1927 .... ° 69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 
April, 1927 .. eee ° 80,416 43,551 18,585 217,745 
March, 1927 ....... . ee " 84,059 48,396 15,099 236,350 
February, 1927 ° 717,933 49,714 15,683 231,306 
January, 1927 ... 68,626 48,960 138,468 220,978 
December, 1926 ............ 94,547 60,192 46,278 138,099 214,116 
November, 1926 .........- ++ 108,933 63,758 60,015 15,144 237,850 
October, 1926 ........++6+- + 100,156 54,427 49,162 18,823 217,568 
September, 1926 ............ 102,235 46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
August, 1926 ............-.. 99,318 63,654 42,730 18,014 208,516 





Canada—July Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
July, 1927, as officially reported: 






Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 

United Kingdom ........ 134,173 8,535,283 
United States ........+.+. 390 382,847 
Newfoundland ....... coe 88,676 eccece 
Barbados ........seee0e% 8.680 seoses 
TAMAICR 2... ccccscccceces 21,696 400 
Trinidad, Tobago ...... - 28,926 Seabee 
Other B. W. Indies 16,969 o° 
Br. South Africa........ 6,449 23,900 
Br. West Africa ........ 60 eeccee 
Malta ...... evcces 1,914 evcces 
Azores, Madeira eowevees 822 escose 
Bermuda ..... Covcceccce 1,085 


British Honduras ....... 1,288 
British Guiana ......... 14,457 
Brasil ..cccccccccscceces 9 
Hongkong ...... 


















Canary Sento eeccceccs 21 

China ...... So ve ceeseoes 12,990 

Colombia ...cccccccccece 2650 

Czechoslovakia eoccccees 1,372 eeeeee 

Cuba Sb edecececee ese 1,473 esee 

Belgium ...... Sevcecoece oases 742,630 

Denmark .......eeeee008 8,570 5,689 

Dutch Guiana ..... eees 187 eovcee 

Dutch West Indies .. 267 

TESTO - cciecoweeoscae 4,397 

Pimdand ..cccccccccccece 3,004 

PRARCE ccccccvccccccccss  eoeve 

French West Indies ..... 2,660 es eece 

French Africa ..........+ 70 

GOPMARY ..cccccccccccee 28,066 240,086 

Gold Coast ........e006- 796 00 see 

Greece eecvece 

MEME. co cccecccvaccesees cueoee 

Iceland ... eececee 

BE he ver be cevende Geese 1,023,344 

Irish Free State ........ 26,238 8  - seevde 

TOPEM oc ivcccvcvtsescoce 8,510 322,644 

Jugoslavia ....cccesseses 178 eevcecs 

MEMO, Sov cescSévcswevete 26,000 

po Aree Pre i 221 

Netherlands ...........- 214 

New Zealand ........+.+- 2,300 

Nigeria 595 

Norway 

Poland 

Portuguese Africa ...... 1,770 

Philippine Islands ...... 2,298 8s cceces 

Panama ....... ecveseccs . aaa 

Palestime ...ccccessccces * aay . 

RRUSBIR cccccscccccecccecs i) Serre . 

San Domingo ..........++ 830 eccces 

Sweden .......... eeseces B.68T = ween e 

Sierra Leone .......+.+. S662 ewes 

St. Pierre and Miquelon... arn e 

Venezuela .......+55 cece 7.846 cescce 
Petals ..csscccssccvece 449,200 6,620,131 


———— 100 1bs———_,, 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— a rolled oats 








United Kingdom 22,337 
United States .... ° 
Bermuda .......eeeeeee “42 
WOIRET occ sescccsceee 68 
British Guiana ......... eee 
Barbados .ccccccccccces cecce 99 
SOMBIE osciccccccccoes 295 58 
Other B. W. Indies..... 43 40 
Newfoundland ......... 280 240 
Irish Free State .......  seees 158 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 20 2 
British South Africa ... .«..... 98 
Fiji Islands ........... © evece 13 
Totals ....... cosh ode: die 103,994 23,125 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
August ...... 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October .. 2,231 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November ... 2,089 2,126 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,716 1,787 1,440 1,822 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 .1,698 1,850 
February .... 1,231 1,440 1,557 1,811 
March ....... 1,455 1,609 1,668 1,719 
April ........ 1,154 1,416 1,244 1,450 








May ...... +++ 1,465 1,491 1,015 1,881 
TUNE 2... .eeee + 1,814 1,647 1,239 1,413 
TUly ccccccees 1,019 1,228 1,340 1,364 

Totals ..... *17,838 19,054 18,215 20,384 


*Twelve months. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


Acres————, -—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint pes Tot 

1927*. 38,185 20,818 68,498 653 314 867 
1926.. 86,913 19,613 
1926.. 81,234 21,021 








Canada—Milling in July 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in July, 1927, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 





Bast West Total 
Wheat ........ - 2,823,260 2,338,948 4,662,208 
Pre 390,730 413,963 804,693 
Barley ...... 24,362 25,363 49,725 
Buckwheat 8,656 ...... 3,656 
GRE: cen sdccces - 182,051 17,858 149,909 


Mixed grain 484,479 23,3381 607,810 

Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in June, 
1927: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 92,322 168,502 260,824 
Manitoba 2 patent. 120,945 154,650 275,595 
Ont. wint. straight 70,988 ..... 70,988 
All others ........ 201,455 1653, 280 354,735 


Totals, flour .... 485,710 476,432 962,142 


Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,297 3,408 5,705 





BURR nic svccccncvscese 6,972 6,908 13,880 
Shorts and middlings. as 079 10,945 22,024 
All other offal........ 2,295 2,165 4,460 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ $42,743 453,160 795,903 
Rolled oats ..... 3,521,369 5,432,029 8,953,398 
Barley, pot and 

DOATE wocccces + 114,804 104,127 218,931 
Corn flour and 

Meal ..cccoce 2,084,318 seeees 2,084,318 


Buckwheat flour SUES | cctces 58,496 


Total products in months of March, April, 
May and June, 1927 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 

bbls— Mch. April May June 
Manitoba 1 patent. 303 302 344 353 
Manitoba 2 patent. 360 317 358 338 
Ont. wint. straight. 114 57 17 81 
All others ........ 581 402 590 463 











Totals, flour ....1,358 1,078 1,368 1,236 
Feed, tons— 


Low grade flour... 10 8 9 8 

BOB occccocesseccce 22 17 21 18 

Shorts and middl’gs 29 23 30 27 

All other offal..... 4 3 4 4 
Other cereals, lbs— 

Oatmeal ........ .-1,337 997 1,136 933 






Rolled oats ..... 
Barley, pot and. 

BOOTLE wccccccccse 251 196 245 196 
Rye flour and meal ... eee eee eee 
C’n flour and meal. 2,081 776 42,828 1,726 
Buckwheat flour... 110 61 43 83 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from Aug. 1, 1926, to July 31, 1927, 
in barrels: 


-+7,266 65,663 7,012 7,580 








DME scccccccccscvccncccccncecs 1,044,102 
September «++ 1,634,098 
QORREP cece ccvwesccccccccvcecess 2,231,028 
November 2,089,499 
December 1,714,792 
pO Oe ere Pn Pe Pe 1,496,126 
POREUED ccccesscepevesocvceceves 1,231,380 
BRAGG nos ccciccccevescceccccoesese 1,454,592 
pS" GOVT TT CROP IEC PE LTT ee 1,154,068 
BE abdccscccocudesesvess + 1,455,461 
GORD vo sinss cectsvovoeszere - 1,814,212 
FEB vvcvcctccccsscvcecsovedevecee 1,019,188 

TORR  cachavesdevesbecesccotscce 17,838,546 





July Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
July, 1927, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 

















Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 
To— renee ings feeds 
GOETRORY occcccccocveve 65 2,255 
Netherlands .......... eee eos 359 
United Kingdom ..... 4. ° on fox 257 
COBRGR cccicccccoceves 52 wee 100 
Newfoundland and 
RGRTSEO oc ccccccies ees 2 30 
GE 0.60 60 60.05 654+ a dae 462 oes 383 
Other countries ...... ‘ 10 Se 21 
Totals ......... 524 57 8,405 
Totals—June ....... < 123 829 
BY wcccccccccseccce 306 248 2,868 
April ..... eeeee 135 835 956 
March gas tnhe «4 ». ae 224 8 1,299 
February .......... - 689 281 1,997 
January ..... ere. 499 620 
December iGée Se 112 = 1,042 
November os: ae 362 1,076 
October ..... Sed: sn 3 474 
September . sabe k 6 hewn? ee 17 571 
ME eacccuedentcs. See mes 131 
ME weeks ous uae -» 616 62 538 
c— Oil cake—, -Oil meal-> 
Cotton- Cotton- 
To— seed Linseed seed aunt 'd 
Belgium ..... cece 9,553 see ‘ 
Denmark and 
Faroe Islds.. 19,390 eee eee 
France ....... ees ses 112 
Germany ... 491 one Se0 
Irish F. State. éee 113 _ 
Netherlands .. --- 14,603 con see 
U. Kingdom.. boss, See eres 280 
Canada ...... e eee 32 . 
le vee es 408 8 
Oth. countries lee sve sa : 
Totals ..... 19,881 26,007 3,286 290 
Totals— 
re ee 24,945 5,975 568 
May ... 20,164 5,624 536 
pO eee 516 
March .... 284 
February 754 
January ... 1,482 
December .... 50,662 344 
November ... 28,386 118 
October ..... 46,469 990 
September ... 21,895 3,353 
August ...... 17,112 17 





July ......... 12,510 27,181 4,844 361 
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SEATTLE 


The improvement in flour sales in 
north coast markets, which began week 
before last, gained further headway last 
week, and numerous bakers bought for 
both near-by and future requirements. 
Many medium-sized and small bakers, 
however, have not yet stocked up, believ- 
ing that, even if flour prices do not go 
lower, they are running little chance of 
having to pay higher than present quo- 
tations. Prices continue to be quoted in 
a wide range, and extremely low offers 
strengthen some buyers in the belief that 
the bottom has not yet been reached. 

Outside domestic sales were light last 
week. There was a fair demand from 
California for Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents, but the scarcity and inferiority of 
this year’s choice milling spring wheats 
limited sales. Mills reported some busi- 
ness in soft wheat grades with the Mid- 
dle West, and moderate sales of both 
hard and soft wheat grades to the At- 
lantic seaboard, water shipment, were 
made at very close prices. The large 
percentage of wet wheat in this year’s 
crop continues to confront the mills in 
securing suitable milling grades. 

Flour Prices —Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 7: famil 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-1 
cottons; pastry flour $5.90@6.10, 98's; 
standard patent $5.90@6.30, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.90@7.40, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.80@8.65; Montana, 
$6.80@7.55. 

Export Trade.—A considerable volume 
of flour on passage and still to go for- 
ward to China militated against new 
business last week, and few new commit- 
ments were made. Ocean space, while 
pretty well booked ahead, was still avail- 
able. The United Kingdom shows little 
or no interest in Pacific flour. South 
American demand and sales were fair. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ost. 9-8 ..ccvaeuas 46,800 36,949 79 
Previous week .... 46,800 36,358 78 
Fear ag6.<sccuvaee 52,800 28,130 60 
Two years ago..... 52,800 34,455 65 
Three years ago... 52,800 80,638 68 
Four years ago.... 52,800 43,188 82 
Five years ago..... 52,800 86,422 69 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. _2-8 0.0 vdbe ben 57,000 49,963 88 

Previous week .... 57,000 55,285 97 

Year ago ....cccee 57,000 42,359 74 

Two years ago..... 57,000 34,712 61 

Three years ago.... 57,000 17,419 $1 

Four years ago.... 57,000 45,163 79 

Five years ago..... 57,000 20,798 36 
NOTES 


Domestic water shipments of flour 
from Seattle and Tacoma in September: 
to New York, 8,330 bbls; Boston, 1,320; 
Baltimore, 955; Charleston, 1,600; New 
Orleans, 150; Houston, 400; Mobile, 250; 
San Francisco, 20,490; Los Angeles, 11,- 
675; San Diego, 400. . 

Wheat exports from Seattle in Septem- 
ber: to Glasgow, 112,000 bus ; Avonmouth, 
74,665; Liverpool, 325,785; London, 619,- 
920; Rotterdam, 74,665; Antwerp, 112,- 
830; Hamburg, 828,580; Copenhagen, 
11,200; Randers, 11,200; Nykjoebing, 
7,465 ; Esbjerg, 56,000; Veile, 18,665; 
Aalborg, 9,385; South Africa, 37,385. 

Of 2,524 cars wheat inspected at Seat- 
tle in September by the Office of Federal 
Grain Supervision, 1,524 tested No. 1, 
859 No. 2, 102 No. 8, 28 No. 4, 1 No. 5, 
10 special grade and 873 were smutty. 
Of 984 cars inspected at Tacoma, 606 





tested No. 1, 818 No. 2, 52 No. 3, 7 No. 
4, 1 special grade, and 288 were smutty. 

The monthly meeting of the Washing- 
ton Flour Club was held at Seattle, Oct. 
7. The following officers were elected: 
Robert Campbell, of the J. A. Campbell 
Co., Seattle, president; H. L. Lord, of 
the Seattle office of the Sperry Flour 


Co., secretary. The meeting was well . 


attended. The president intends to ap- 
point committees to carry on the busi- 
ness of the club. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma in September to the United 
Kingdom and Continent, 33,543 bbls, as 
follows: to Hamburg, 7,401; Amsterdam, 
4,880; Glasgow, 17,699; London, 5,125; 
Avonmouth, 585; Belfast, 2,857; Dublin, 
2,855; Liverpool, 2,191. To the Orient, 
130,415 bbls, as follows: to Hongkong, 
57,283; Dairen, 12,000; Shanghai, 4,140; 
Kobe, 25; Amoy, 18,500; Manila, 31,832; 
Cebu, 9,260; Iloilo, 5,025; Zamboanga, 
125; Saigon, 125. To South America, 
22,396 bbls, as follows: Manta, 783; Lima, 
200; Guayaquil, 4,750; Mollendo, 2,000; 
Arequipa, 250; Chiclayo, 515; Pacasmayo, 
1,000; Pisco, 1,500; Pimentel, 408; Oruro, 
1,940; La Paz, 7,500; Eten, 2,000. To 
Honolulu, 5,265. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour sales are in only small quantities 
for immediate requirements. Few large 
users have their requirements covered. 
Lower levels are expected, but reports 
from the north coast and intermountain 
states are anything but bearish, on ac- 
count of wet weather. High protein 
wheats are still bringing good premiums 
in all sections. While reports on new 
crop flour are generally good, the same 
volume is not obtainable, and absorption 
is less than last year. 

Quotations, Oct. 7, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8@8.20 bbl; Montana 
top patents $7.40@7.60, clears $6.20@ 
6.40; Kansas patents, $7.40@7.60; Dako- 
ta top patents, $8.40@8.60; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.50@ 


6.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7@7.20; 
northern straight grades, $6@6.10; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $6.10@6.20. 


NOTES 


E. A. Norton, formerly San Francisco 
representative of the Gold Medal Flour 
Co., has opened offices as a flour jobber 
at 150 California Street, San Francisco, 
under the name of Norton Flour Co. 


H. L. Dalton, local flour. jobber, has 
just returned from a trip to Idaho to 
look over crop possibilities. He states 
that the Turkey red and baart wheats 
are in good condition, but that of spring 
marquis is unfavorable. 


OGDEN 

Bookings are reported by Ogden mills 
sufficient to provide capacity operation 
for four or five months, with many in- 
quiries and a generally good trade. A 
20c increase in prices was announced on 
Oct. 8. New business from the South- 
east was especially pronounced, with 
heavier demand also from the inter- 
mountain states and the Pacific Coast. 
Large mills in Ogden continued opera- 
tions at capacity, and all country mills 
are reported operating at full time. 

Offers to California dealers on Oct. 8, 
in 98-lb bags: first patents $7.15@7.40 
bbl, family patents $7.10@7.30, second 
patents $7.05@7.30, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California ag 
1g) 


points; to southeastern dealers, 








SOME day all these theories 
about stabilization and con- 
trol by means of legislation will 
be exploded, and then we will 
have to face a few brutal facts 
which we should have the sense 
to face now. Some of these facts 
are that free and open trading is 
the best stabilizer of any mar- 
ket; that the only sure remedy 
for a surplus is a low price, and 
that the only sure remedy for a 
deficiency is a high price. These 
ancient remedies will have to be 
depended upon in the end, and 
if, through the exigencies of poli- 
tics, they are ignored, the coun- 
try will pay a big price for the 
privilege of returning to funda- 
mentals—From the annual re- 
port of Charles Quinn, secretary 
of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. 








ters at Melbourne, Victoria. 
wheat per hour. 


bags wheat and 80,000 bags flour. 
three tons per hour. 


Murray Bridge, South Australia. 











HE mill of Noske Bros. Pty. Ltd., shown in the above engraving, has 


just been completed at Charlton. 
The plant comprises concrete silos of 
150,000 bus capacity, the intake capacity of the silos being 60 tons 
Storage is also provided in grain stores for 60,000 
The milling plant has a capacity of 
The wheat cleaning plant includes Reform sep- 
arator with Juby drive, Reform emery scourer, Carter separator, ger- 
minal brush, and the latest type Reform conditioner. 
now have four mills, three of which are situated in Victoria, all in the 
Wimmera district, famed for the quality of its wheat. 


The company has its headquar- 


Noske Bros. 


The fourth is at 
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patents $6.85@7.50, straights $6.60@7.10, 
car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River points; to Utah and 
Idaho dealers, $6.60@7 for family pat- 
ents, $6.90@7.30 for second patents and 
$6.35@6.90 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 
NOTES 


The Sperry Elevator & Storage Co. 
has purchased from the Kaysville-Layton 
Milling Co. the elevator at Drummond, 
Idaho, with a storage capacity of 30,000 
bus. 


H. H. Blood, of the Kaysville-Layton 
(Utah) Milling Co., was elected vice 
president of the American Association 
of Highway Officials at the recent con- 
vention in Denver, Colo. 


Roy N. Bishop, president of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, will arrive in 
Ogden on Oct. 16 for conferences with 
officials of the Sperry Flour Co. and the 
Sperry Elevator & Storage Co. 


W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 


There was only moderate trading in 
domestic flour last week. The tone of 
the market was about steady, with prices 
unchanged on Oct. 8 at $7.25 bbl for 
family patents, $7.75 for bakers hard 
wheat, and $6.85 for bakers blue-stem 
flour. 

Export inquiries were more numerous, 
but prices indicated were generally too 
low. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dee, Bab cvcicverevcesecoes 28,277 45 
Previous week ........... 29,754 47 
WARP BHO ccccccccccccseves » 40 
Two years ago 46 
Three years ago . 60 
Four years ago 101 
Five years ago 60 





NOTES 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria on Oct. 8 was 2,414,000 
bus, a decrease of 250,000 for the week. 


Wheat grading continues to show an 
improvement over last season. During 
the past month 6,911 cars were inspected 
here, of which 56.5 per cent graded 
No. 1. 


Wheat exports last week were 283,245 
bus to Japan, 74,666 to Scandinavia, 58,- 
800 to Liverpool, 76,666 to Marseilles, 
270,130 to Messina-Naples, 280,333 to 
Rotterdam, and 221,380 for orders. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 20,000 bbls to Shanghai- 
Tsingtao, 2,500 to Taku Bar, 357 to 
London, 215 to Amsterdam, 51 to Rot- 
terdam, 4,550 bags to New York and 
1,990 to Boston. 


Total flour shipments from the Colum- 
bia River last month were 192,394 bbls, 
and for the season to date 448,182, com- 
pared with 478,225 in the same period 
last year. Wheat shipments for the sea- 
son to date have been 15,103,315 bus, 
against 11,116,896 in the same period 
last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Nov. 7-13 has been set aside for the 
annual celebration of American Educa- 
tion Week, backed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Legion, 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Bar Association and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The American Institute of Baking be- 
lieves that the bakers of the country 
should also lend their support. 

Nov. 7 has been named as Health Day, 
when schools throughout the United 
States will particularly consider this 
subject. Health plays will be given and 
essays will be written about right habits 
of eating. This is an opportunity for 
the baker to offer the schools copies of 
health plays, posters, etc., which may be 
used by the teacher in building her pro- 
gram for the day. The ey tate “Mar- 
keting for Health,” and the posters are 
specially recommended by the depart- 
ment of nutritional education of the 
American Institute of Baking. Copies 
of these may be obtained by writing to 
the institute at 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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attributed mainly to light offerings. 
Mills are not offering much, as they re- 
port a good business in mixed cars. De- 
mand for straight cars is light, and cur- 
rent business is confined to scattered 
sales of single cars for quick shipment, 
which indicates that stocks are light or 
deliveries slow. There is practically no 
interest displayed in deferred delivery at 
prices mills are asking. Spring bran 
was quoted, Oct. 8, at $28.50@28.75 ton, 
hard winter bran $28.75@29.25, stand- 
ard middlings $29.50@29.75, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36 and red dog $42@43., 

Milwaukee.— Millfeeds remained sta- 
tionary last week. Colder weather has 
brought about a slightly better demand, 
which is expected to increase. Offerings 
are moving at a slightly livelier rate, and 
production is still fair. Quotations, Oct. 
8: spring bran $28@28.50 ton, winter 
bran $28.20@28.80, standard middlings 
$29@29.50, flour middlings $34@36, and 
red dog $41.50@42.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St, Lowis.—Millfeed is quiet and about 
unchanged. Demand is light and scat- 
tered, and offerings are in keeping. Mills 
are moving a fair volume in mixed car 
sales, but otherwise the market shows 
only a nominal activity. Quotations, 
Oct. 8: soft winter bran $28@28.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $27.50@28, and gray 
shorts $35@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Mill offerings of feed 
are tight, although a slight increase is 
noted. The market is rather firm, with 
no broad demand, although feed is be- 
ing bought quietly. Mixed car buying is 
on the increase, and is absorbing a con- 
siderable percentage of the current out- 
put. Many country mills are disposing 
of their production for feed locally. The 
undertone of the market is strong, for 
there are no accumulations against win- 
ter requirements and traders are in- 
clined to be bullish and likely to con- 
tinue so until such time as mill produc- 
tion increases. An exceptionally wide 
range is noted in flour middlings quoted 
by jobbers, prices being $33@37 ton. 
Mills quote bran at $26.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $27@28; flour middlings, $33@ 
83.50; red dog, $40@41; wheat mixed 
feed, '$29@33.50; rye middlings, $26. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 11 Year ago 

OEE $25.50 @26.00 $21.00 @22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@27.50 22.00@23.50 
Flour middlings... 32.00@37.00 26.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 39.00@41.00 32.50@34.00 

Duluth—Millfeed was quiet last week, 
buyers picking up only immediate needs. 
Mills received bids for deferred ship- 
ment, but did not attempt to take on this 
business. Demand was for bran and 
standard middlings. Owing to the slow 
call for flour, mills find it difficult to 
catch up on old bookings. 


Great Falls—Demand for millfeed is 
above production. Quotations are ad- 
vanced 50c@$1. Prices, Oct. 8: stand- 
ard bran $27 ton and standard middlings 
$29. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—In spite of large mill 
output, the supply of bran is inadequate 
for the demand. Kansas City mills are 
using all of their supplies on old orders, 
and interior Kansas is the best source at 
present. Inasmuch as the best market is 
in the Southeast, southern Kansas, which 
is in a position to supply this territory, 
on Oct. 8 was quoting bran at $26.50@ 
27 ton. Northern Kansas quotations 
were $25@25.50, basis Kansas City. 
Shorts are in virtually the same situa- 
tion, although the local market has better 
supplies. Northern Kansas quoted shorts 

@34 ton, basis Kansas City, and 
southern Kansas $36@387. Local terri- 
tory is oversupplied, and practically no 


demand exists. Brown shorts were 
quoted at $30.50@31.50, and red dog at 
$44@45. 

A tchison-Leavenworth.—Despite heavy 
mill production, millfeed is very firm. 
Bran was selling on Oct. 8 at $26, mill- 
run $30 and shorts $33. These prices 
were bid freely, not only for immediate, 
but for deferred, shipment. Mills con- 
tinue to sell on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
as the volume of flour shipping direc- 
tions is very uncertain. No difficulty is 
found in getting rid of millfeed, as most 
mixed car buyers have small stocks. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed was in demand 
last week, but buyers were not disposed 
to meet the prices asked. Millers are 
clinging to the idea that feed levels will 
return to the peak attained some time 
ago, and are reluctant to sell at current 
quotations. Sales made were all at prices 
50c@$1 over Kansas City quotations. 
Bran was quoted on Oct. 8 at $26@27 
ton, Kansas City basis; mill-run, $31; 
gray shorts, $35@36. 

Salina.—Considerable interest is shown 
in millfeeds, and prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 6, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb bags: bran, $1.80@1.35; shorts, 
$1.80@1.85; mill-run, $1.60@1.65. 

Wichita.—Millfeed values remain firm. 
Demand is moderate and scattered. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 7, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb sacks: bran $1.35, shorts $1.85 and 
mill-run bran $1.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Nominal quotations of mill- 
feed were somewhat higher last week. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, Oct. 
7, at $30@32 ton, mixed feed $34@34.25, 
and middlings $36.50@38, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo, and sales were made at these 
prices. 

Indianapolis—Sales of millfeed were 
light last week, most orders being for 
immediate shipment. Quotations, Oct. 8: 
spring bran $27@28 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@28.50, standard middlings 
$28@29, flour middlings $33@34 and red 
dog $42@43. 

Evansville—Millfeed quotations, Oct. 
8: bran, $31 ton; mixed feed, $35.50; 
shorts, $38. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—As the result of a decline in 
the price of shorts last week, some buy- 
ers placed orders for their future needs. 
Inquiry is unusually active, and brokers 
state that if prices should show a fur- 
ther decline there would be a marked 
improvement in sales. Quotations, Oct. 
8, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $36@37 ton; gray shorts, 
$43@44; brown shorts, $39@40; red dog, 
$54@55. 

Memphis.—Receipts of millfeed last 
week were the largest for some time, and 
demand was slow. Receipts were mainly 
standard middlings and gray shorts, 
wheat bran being supplied largely by 
mixed car shipments. Prices are slightly 
easier, with wheat bran quoted on Oct. 
8 at $29.50 ton, standard middlings at 
$33@33.50 and gray shorts at $36. 

Nashville. — Demand continues for 
wheat bran and middlings, with prices 
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steady. Practically all mills are well 
sold up on millfeed. Quotations, Oct. 8: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $29@31 ton; 
standard middlings, $36@40. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed has been holding 
strong, and in fair demand. Quotations, 
Oct. 7: red dog, $55@57 ton; winter 
middlings, $42@43; flour middlings, $39 
@40; standard middlings, $35.50@36.50 ; 
standard bran, $34@34.50. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo. — Although mill production 
here has been heavy and offerings from 
other sections liberal, it has not been 
necessary to put any feed into storage. 
There has been a good movement of the 
lighter feeds and a reduction in price 
on the heavy feeds has helped to move 
those stocks, Quotations, Oct. 8, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $29.50@30 ton; 
standard middlings, $31; red dog, $45; 
flour middlings, $37. 

Baltimore——Flour middlings and red 
dog were lower last week; otherwise, 
prices were unchanged, with demand 
poor. Quotations, Oct. 8, basis prompt 
lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $33@33.50; soft 
winter bran, $33.50@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@34.50; flour middlings, $40; 
red dog, $46. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed was quiet last 
week, only a few small sales being made. 
Lack of interest on the part of buyers 
reflected one of the slowest weeks of the 
year. Prices were lower, and offerings 
liberal. Quotations, Oct. 8: standard 
middlings, $33@33.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39.50; spring bran, $32 
@33; red dog, 46@47. 

Boston.—There was little demand for 
wheat feed last week, the market ruling 
steady, with prices practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 8, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points: 
spring bran, $33@33.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $33@383.50; soft winter bran, $33.50 
@34; standard middlings, $34.50@35; 
flour middlings, $40@40.50; mixed feed, 
$37@44; red dog, $49@50; stock feed, 
$43; reground oat hulls, $18. Canadian 
shippers are offering pure bran for 
prompt shipment at $33@33.50 ton, Bos- 
ton points, and pure middlings at $34.50. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for millfeed, and the market rules firm 
under light offerings. Quotations, Oct. 
8, prompt shipment: spring bran, $34.50 
@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, $34.50@ 
35.50; soft winter bran, $35@36; stand- 
ard middlings, $36@37; flour middlings, 
$45@47; red dog, $51@52. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—In spite of heavy milling op- 
erations by coast mills, little if any weak- 
ness developed in millfeed last week, and 
most mills continued to quote standard 
mill-run at $28 ton to jobbers. There is, 
as yet, no surplus feed on this market, 
previous sales and recent shipments to 
California having prevented accumula- 
tion. Montana mills continued to offer 
feed here last week, but were somewhat 
firmer in asking prices, quoting $28 ton, 
coast, for mixed feed. 

San Francisco—Demand for millfeed 
is showing some improvement, but sales 
are only spasmodic due to limited offer- 
ings, which are principally from inter- 
mountain states. Practically no feed is 
coming from the north coast, which was 
formerly the principal source of supply 
for this market. Quotations, Oct. 7, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Montana bran 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 11, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago eer oo Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring WER .oceecaccces $28.50 @28.75 i - @26.50 Te. tee Lf «+++ $33.00@33.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.75 @ 29.25 b Barc. 26.50 @27.00 27. 50 @ 28. 00 6s @. 
Soft winter bram ........ seess @. eS Bere e+ee+@..... 28.00@28.50 383. 50@34. 00 
Standard middlings* .... 29. 50@29. 75 27.00 @ 28.00 30.50 @31.50 -@. - 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlingst........ 35.00@36.00 33.00@35.50 33.00 @34.00 35.00 @36.00 -- @40.00 
Med GO sects cede verdes 42. weet Shay 00 40.00 @41.00 44.00@45.00 .....@..... ++ @46.00 
Bu Philadelphia Boston Columbus ese see 
Spring bran ............ $29. e030. 00 $34.50@35.50 $33.00@33.50 $32.50@33.50 $.....@. ° 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @. 34.50 @35.50 33.00@33.50 32.50@33.50 .... 
Soft winter bran .......5 seeee @..... 35.00 @36.00 33.50@34.00 33.00@34.00 29. 00@3i. 00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @31.00 36.00 @37.00 34.50@35.00 34.00@35.00 36. = 00 
Flour middlingst ....... «w+... @37.00 45.00 @47.00 40.00@40.50 42.00@43.50 .....@. 
MOG GOS vccvacdecevce ces. ebees @43.00 51.00 @652.00 49.00@50.00 49.50@61.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......+606. Suoccce @30.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@41.00 
CWE cccdccces cecce @ 27.00 «eee + @29.00 0 cspe@ cevee 


“ *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


and mill-run, $32@33 ton; Kansas bran, 
$36@387; Idaho blended mill-run, $32@ 
388; white bran and mill-run, $34.50@ 
35.50; Texas bran, $34@35; middlings, 
$44@45 ; shorts, $37@388; low grade flour, 
$47@48 

Portland.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
as available supplies were not large and 
there was a good general demand. Prices 
were unchanged on Oct. 8 at $80 ton 
for mill-run and $45 for middlings, in 
straight cars. 


Ogden.—High prices for feed grains 
on the Pacific Coast, together with colder 
weather, were declared responsible for 
steady prices for millfeeds last week. 
California markets absorbed heavy ship- 
ments from Ogden mills. Quotations to 
California dealers on Oct. 8: red bran 
and mill-run $33 ton, blended bran and 
mill-run $34, white bran and mill-run 
$35, middlings $43@46, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points; to Utah and Idaho dealers, 
red bran and mill-run $28, blended bran 
and mill-run $29, white bran and _ mill- 
run $30, middlings $41@43, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—Canadian mills are more ac- 
tive, and production of millfeed is in- 
creasing. Demand is good, however, and 
the market is able to absorb all offerings. 
Prices have not changed. Quotations, 
Oct. 8: bran $30 ton, shorts $34 and mid- 
dlings $41, bags included, in mixed cars 
with flour, spot cash terms, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Winnipeg—Demand for millfeed from 
Pacific Coast points is sufficient to take 
care of the production of western mills. 
At the same time there is a good de- 
mand for shorts from rural districts in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Delays in 
the threshing of coarse grains have 
caused a sustained demand for millfeed. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
8, car lots, delivered, net cash: Manitoba, 
bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Saskatchewan, 
bran $27, shorts $29; Alberta, bran $28, 
shorts $30, 

Montreal—Demand for bran, shorts 
and middlings continues very good. 
Stocks are a little more abundant, and 
millers and jobbers are able to allot 
higher quantities in mixed cars. In fact, 
there is now some business in straight 
cars of bran and shorts. Prices continue 
firm. United States buyers are showing 
some interest. Quotations, Oct. 7: bran 
$30.25 ton, shorts $34.25, middlings 
$41.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points; at Fort William, bran $23, 
shorts $27, middlings $34, all jutes, ex- 
track, net cash. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct, 8, in tons, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 1,485 1,013 14,281 14,317 
Kansas City... 1,200 2,200 3,680 3,940 


New York .... 4 3 
Philadelphia .. 160 220 
Baltimore 215 349 
Boston ... ° 24 20 eee one 
Milwaukee .... 2 5 2 1 








Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in June and 
August, 1927, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000’s omitted): 








June August 
VOFMRORE ccc cccrisiccceses 1 on 
St. Lawrence ee 38 
Pe eerae fee co BB 
ee Saree -. 90 3 
| Peer ee as “OO see 
New Orleans 387 150 
ea SE eee eee eee 2 16 oe 
BOE BMVOMIO .4 ii ccc vic eei'’s 3 on 
Cha (Sie bubicw's aeeikeee 1 
Los Angeles 4 : 
Washington ee eee 
Re ae ‘a il 
SE a, Racbabhkneehie 113 
SIN? roo: 70' soc! cdvak > 0.e ae hae 93 
WOE: Maisats 6 hsec eather nate ae 15 
WONG. 5.055 Kabbesch-veen ee 1,008 388 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 flaxseed crop, based on condition Sept. 
1, compared with the final production fig- 
ures for 1926 and 1925, in bushels (00's 
omitted): 


1927 1926 1925 
Minnesota ...... 7,153 8,554 7,400 
North Dakota .. 9,693 6,736 9,496 
South Dakota’.: 4,714 2,755 3,801 
Montana ....... 1,792 804 1,098 
Other states .... 583 610 629 





ais ee 
United States.. 23,935 19,459 22,424 
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MAIxED FEEDS | 


Chicago—A fair demand is reported 
for dairy feeds, but others are in slow 


request. Shipping directions, however, 
continue good. On Oct. 8, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $42@44 ton, 


scratch feeds $47 and mash feeds $59 
@61. 

Atlanta—A substantial increase in 
chicken and dairy feed prices last week 
had an adverse effect on demand. Few 
advance orders are being received, in 
spite of low stocks. Horse feed prices 
declined $3@4, and this has resulted in 
an improvement in the call for that item. 
Quotations, Oct. 8, f.o.b., Atlanta: best 
grade horse feed $44@46 ton, lower 
grades $28@82; best grade chicken feed 
$56@58, lower grades $47@49; best 
grade dairy feed $49@50, lower grades 
$42@44. 

St. Louis —Buying of mixed feeds is 
still confined to scattered lots for imme- 
diate shipment. Some future bookings 
have been made this crop year, but the 
total volume of this class of business is 
not large, and the industry generally is 
operating on a current basis. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Oct. 8, at $46 
ton, high grade horse feed $42, and 
scratch feed $51. 

Nashville—There was no important 
change in mixed feeds last week. Manu- 
facturers reported a quiet demand at 
unchanged prices. Quotations, Oct. 8: 
horse feed, 100-lb bags, $33@45 ton; 
dairy food, $31@45; poultry scratch feed, 
$46@53; poultry mash feed, $64@76. 

Memphis.—Mills are selling little horse 
and mule feed, as feeders seem to have 
plenty of other feeds. Increased atten- 
tion is being given to dairy feeds, move- 
ment of which is steadily increasing, 
stimulated by the growing dairy business. 
Pastures are about gone and feeding has 
increased, although larger supplies of 
home grown crops are available. Poul- 
try feeds are quiet and in normal de- 
mand, 

Toronto.—Sellers of mixed feeds re- 
port a fairly active demand. No change 
took place in the market during the 
week. Quotations, Oct. 8: oat chop $48 
ton, oat and barley chop $49, crushed 
oats $48, corn meal $48, feed wheat $56, 
oat feed $28, chick feed $67, mixed car 
lots, net cash terms, delivered, country 
points. 


Indianapolis —There is little demand 
for mixed feeds, though some manufac- 
turers report a rather steady call for 
small lots. Mash and dairy feeds are 
most wanted. The condition of the pas- 
tures is partially responsible for this. 
Quotations, Oct. 8: dairy feeds, $41@43 
ton; scratch feeds, $47@48; mash feeds, 
$58@ 60. 

Montreal—There is no change in 
mixed feed, business being normal and 
prices firm. Quotations, Oct. 6: barley 
meal $47 ton, ground oil cake $51, mixed 
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feeds $35@50 ton, jutes, net cash, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points. 


SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—Screenings are not to be 
had, and the price continues nominal. On 
Oct. 8 recleaned standard screenings 
were quoted at $32 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Minneapolis.—Screenings are quiet. 
Prices are lower than a week ago, al- 
though some prospective purchasers still 
consider them too high. Receipts have 
been spasmodic during the past week. 
They are quoted at $13.50@18 ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—High cotton prices result- 
ed in another increase last week in cot- 
tonseed meal, quotations now being ap- 
proximately $6@7 ton higher than they 
were early in September. These prices 
are having an adverse effect on demand, 
for there is no tendency to fill future 
needs. Quotations, Oct. 8, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $36@38 ton; 
8 per cent, $40@41; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8. 


New Orleans.—Buyers of cottonseed 
meal were disinclined to operate far 
ahead, and business was quiet last week. 
Offerings of both meal and cake were 
light. Export demand was very nom- 
inal. Quotations, Oct. 6: choice cake, 8 
per cent ammonia, bulk, $34.50 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$40@40.50; hulls, sound quality, $7.25. 

Memphis.—Trading in cottonseed meal 
last week consisted of small lots for im- 
mediate requirements. Mills offered 
sparingly, while buyers were unwilling 
to take much, as they appeared to re- 
gard crop estimates as too low. Dealers 
quoted 41 per cent on Oct. 8 at $38 ton, 
and 43 per cent at $39.50. 


Milwaukee.—The downward movement 
in cottonseed meal was stemmed last 
week. Although the market did not de- 
velop any noticeable strength, prices 
closed unchanged. There is a little broad- 
er demand, but offerings continue lib- 
eral. Quotations, Oct. 8, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $39@42.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal continues 
firm, but there is not much activity. 
Some business is being done, but mainly 
for near-by shipment. On Oct. 8, 48 
per cent was quoted at $44 ton, Chicago. 

Boston—Demand for cottonseed meal 
last week was slow, and prices advanced 
75c. Shippers quoted meal, on Oct. 8, at 
$44.50@49 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
to December shipment, Boston points. 
Local stocks are light. 


Pittsburgh.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for cottonseed meal last week, with 
very little buying for future delivery. 
Quotations, Oct. 8: 48 per cent protein, 
$45.20 ton; 41 per cent, $43.20. 

Kansas City—Prices of cottonseed 
meal advanced 50@$1 last week, in re- 
sponse to the bullish government cotton 
report. There is no general demand, as 
buyers are unwilling to take hold at the 


higher prices. Quotations, Oct. 8: basis 
Dallas, 43 per cent prime, $36 ton; basis 
Kansas City, $43.80. 

Buffalo.There were light supplies of 
cottonseed meal on the market last week 
at slightly higher prices, with demand 
slow. Quotations, Oct. 8: 43 per cent, 
$45.50 ton; 41 per cent, $44.25; 36 per 
cent, $41.25. 

Toronto.—Buyers are showing little in- 
terest in cottonseed meal, and sales are 
light. The price is unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 8, $48 ton for 43 per cent pro- 
tein meal, in car lots, Toronto freights. 


OATMEAL | 





Toronto.—Mills report domestic de- 
mand quiet for oatmeal. New crop 
goods are not yet offering, and sales are 
confined to immediate needs of buyers. 
Prices have not changed. Quotations, 
Oct. 8: rolled oats $8.20 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, and $7.70 in 
straight cars, on track, net cash; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—There is slight improve- 
ment in demand for rolled oats, as gen- 
erally occurs with the advent of cooler 
weather. Only a few cars of good qual- 
ity old oats are coming out, and are 
quickly snapped up by mills. Manitoba 
is the only province that has any con- 
siderable volume of oats threshed, and 
they are of very poor quality. Oatmeal 
mills are figuring on Alberta to supply 
their needs, but it is doubtful if 30 
per cent of Alberta’s crop is threshed. 
Rolled oats advanced 15c on Oct. 8, and 
were quoted at $4.10 per 80 lbs; oatmeal 
prices were 25 per cent more for a 98-lb 
sack, 

Montreal.—Rolled oats were still quot- 
ed on Oct. 7 at $4.05 per 90 lbs, with 
oatmeal 10 per cent higher. Sales are 
reported as normal, and the market fea- 
tureless. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet and 
easier. Offerings are moderate but am- 
ple. Quotation, Oct. 8, $3.60 per 100-lb 
sack for ground. 

Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
rolled oats last week, closely following 
the easier grain market. Rolled oats, in 
90’s, on Oct. 8 were quoted at $3@3.05. 

Boston.—Much better demand existed 
for oatmeal last week, with the market 
held steady. Rolled oats were quoted at 
$3.15 and cut and ground at $3.46, all in 
90-lb sacks, on Oct. 8. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct, 11 at $2.85 per 90 lbs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—There has been a noticeable 
falling off in production of dried butter- 
milk, and handlers reported a good im- 
provement in demand last week, espe- 
cially from eastern and southern sections. 
On Oct. 8, the product was quoted at 
8@8%ec lb, in 100-lb bags, Chicago. 
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[FEED Price | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 10, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
BOE, acvercebucececsee $22.00 $25.00@25.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.55 26.00@26.50 
MIGGUMES .ccvccccsces 23.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 32.00@33.00 
MOG GOR cccccceccocns 33.00 40.00@41.00 
BMimeG feed ..ncccccees 25.60 27.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 45.00@45.50 
BET ssn avcccetevees 30.50 33.00@34.00 
OT eee 31.00 34.50@35.50 
Bee GE Se we cnccsens 43.00 49.00@50.00 

Duluth— 

Bran ......eeeeeeees++ 28.00 25.60@26.00 
DEE ea creseesece 24.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 30.00@31.50 
pT BPP PTT eee 34.00 43.00@44.50 
St. Louis— 
Bran ....eeeeeeeeeeses 24.50 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ......... 26.50 32.50@33.50 
GREP MOTOR: os cccreces 29.50 36.00@36.50 
CE: BOE. pcsincewsecens 7.00 12.00@13.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo— 
Pe 6b ee sans tien 27.50 29.00@29.50 
BL cies 0 de on'nt40450'% 26.50 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 27.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 38.00@39.50 
MOR GOW ccccccccccces 38.00 45.00@46.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.50 35.00@36.00 
Se SE, 1 8.5.0.6.54.06-46%8 6 45.00 46.00@47.00 
Kansas City— 
WRPO DEAR 2c cccccecese 22.00 25.25@25.50 
) |. SPT Tr 22.00 25.00@25.50 
Brown shorts ......... 25.00 30.50@31.00 
Cc a 27.00 32.50@33.50 
ie errr Ce 37.50 44.00@45.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 30.50 34.50@35.00 
PUTO BRR. cccccccccece 31.00 33.50@34.00 
oo eee 29.50 32.50@33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 31.50 34.00@35.00 
ee eee 42.50 48.00@49.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 41.00@43.00 
Milwaukee— 
Wrenn TUG co ccccucss 24.70 28.20@28.80 
BU. oes ceweccedcctece 24.50 28.00@28.75 
PEREGMMOS cc ccecccrces 25.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 34.00@36.00 
a RSA 35.50 41.50@42.50 
Rye feed ............. 21.50 26.00@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 47.50@48.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 30.00@31.00 

| ee 37.50 44.00@44.50 

Gimtem FeeGS ..ccccscves 29.75 .....@35.20 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
NS Eee $8.30 $9.10 
EEE. Sw'e'a ds we ea eu.nsit.en 7.00 9.10 
i ONE. wee 0 80080 0 0%e8 esos 7.50 
po errr er 8.90 9.70 
po ST Tree ee 5.70 6.50 
PT ere 4.70 








HE Buckwreat MARKET | 
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Chicago.—Not much business has been 
done locally in buckwheat flour yet. With 
colder weather, mill representatives an- 
ticipate the usual activity. On Oct. 8, 
white was quoted at $3.50 per 100 lbs. 





Some farmers at Fort St. John, prac- 
tically in the subarctic zone, have asked 
the pool to aid them in transporting to 
market the wheat they have grown. The 
fort is 200 miles from a railroad. 




























October 
$38.00 2 9 16 23 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 


November December 


6 13 20 27/| 4 11 18 25 


Range of Bran Prices 


January February 


Spring Bran (Mi p Sic) 


March April May June July 
8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26|5 12 19 26 {2 9 16 23 


7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25]2 9 16 23 





Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) ——————=>=———— 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


Scceccscooosoreee 


6 13 20 27 


September 
3 10 17 24 | 1 


August October 


8 15 22 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Receipts of wheat last week 
were light, but all offerings were readily 
absorbed, and there also were some sales 
out of store. Red winter premiums were 
higher, but hard winters and springs 
were about unchanged. Trading basis, 
Oct. 8: No. 1 red 8@5c over December, 
No. 2 red 2@4c over, No. 3 red Decem- 
ber price to 2c over; No. 1 hard De- 
cember price to 2c over, No. 2 hard De- 
cember price to 114c under, No. 3 hard 
1@2c¢ under; No. 1 dark northern spring 
8@5c over, No. 2 dark northern Decem- 
ber price to 2c over, No. 1 northern 2c 
under to 3c over. Sales made late last 
week: No. 2 red $1.30 bu, No. 4 red 
$1.28,; No. 2 hard, $1.30; No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.304@1.30%. 


Minneapolis.—A good local demand is 
reported for wheat. Export trade, how- 
ever, is less active. High protein wheat 
continues in excellent demand. For 15 
per cent protein, 34@43c bu over De- 
cember is asked; 14 per cent, 24@383c; 
13 per cent, 16@22c; 12 per cent, 4@7c; 
114% per cent, Ic under to December 
price. For less than 111% per cent pro- 
tein, the range is from December price to 
2c under. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 8 
was $1.27@1.57%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.26@1.34%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 11 at $1.274%4.@1.56%, and No. 1 
northern $1.264%4@1.33%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 8 
was $1.157%4@1.244%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.13%@1.20%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 11 at $1.17144@1.23%, and No. 1 
durum $1.154%,@1.19%. 

Based on the close, Oct. 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.10 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 northern $1.13; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.08, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 97c, No. 1 north- 
ern 93c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Oct. 8, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926 1925 


1927 1924 





Minneapolis .. 34,384 18,732 25,436 28,377 
Duluth ...... 45,188 12,460 29,495 28,112 
Totals ..... 79,572 31,192 54,931 56,489 


Duluth—With the flow of wheat to 
this market, cash buyers are finding 
plenty of offerings. Export demand is 
slow. Close, Oct. 8: No. 1 dark north- 
ern, $1.27%,@1.66% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.26%@1.63%; No. 3 dark, $1.28%@ 
1.58%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.26% 
@1.38%. Export demand for durum is 
not so good. Mills were after fancy 
wheat, paying 10c premium over October 
on No. 1 and No. 2 amber up to 18 per 
cent protein. Above that, as high as 14 
@15c was paid. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
a——Amber durum———, --Durum—, 

No. 1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
121% 
122% 
124% 


124% 
126% 


121% 
122% 
124% 
124% 
126% 


- 118% @127% 


Oct 

or 116% @126% 
3.... 119% @128% 
4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 


117% @127% 
119% @129% 
119% @134% 
f 121% @136% 

. 122 120 @135 125 126 
ese 122% @135% 120% @135% 125% 125% 

Winnipeg.—There was a notable im- 
provement in demand for cash wheat last 
week, and premiums on the top grades 
advanced to 10c over the October future 
for No. 1 northern and Ic over for No. 
2 northern. Offerings of the top grades 
have not been in sufficient volume to 
meet the call. The lower and off grades 
are in poor demand. The spread be- 
tween durums and spring wheat has nar- 
rowed about 2c. Export business, either 
at the seaboard or on direct cables, is 
slow. No. 1 northern was quoted on 
Oct. 8 at $1.48¥% bu. 


«++ 121% @130% 

+++ 121% @134% 
- 123% @136% 

@135 
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Kansas City—Demand continues very 
good for bright, dry milling wheat, and 
supply is not adequate. Poorest grades 
find slow clearance. Shippers were in 
the market last week for a few large 
lots, and elevators were steady buyers. 
Prices declined 2@3c. Premiums remain 
firm, with No. 3 hard, testing 15.10 per 
cent protein, selling at 22@23c over. 
Quotations, Oct. 8: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.2942@1.564%2, No. 2 $1.29@1.56, No. 
3 $1.2842@1.55%2, No. 4 $1.2612@1.50; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.44@1.464%2, No. 2 
$1.42@1.45, No. 3 $1.39@1.41%2, No. 4 
$1.31@1.37%2. 

St. Louis ——Good country run No, 2 
red wheat and suitable milling types of 
the cheaper grades met with fair de- 
mand last week. Low grade red wheat 
was slow, but the market is pretty well 
cleaned up now. Offerings of hard 
wheat were light, and there was a fair 
milling demand. Cash prices, Oct. 8: 
No. 2 red, $1.53@1.54 bu; No. 3 red, 
$1.35@1.48; No. 2 hard, $1.31. 


Toledo.—Last week the bid for No. 2 
red wheat, Toledo rate points, went to a 
premium for the first time on the crop. 
The bid, Oct. 7, was $1.81% bu, le over 
the Chicago December. Movement con- 
tinues light, but a little more is being 
offered. 

Indianapolis—Large wheat offerings 
continue, and buying is fairly heavy. 
Most of the grain is being stored in the 
central part of the state by operators. 
Millers do not seem to be very anxious 
to buy, having fair stocks on hand. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 8: No. 2 red, $1.311,@1.33 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.26144@1.28. Wagon 
wheat prices at the mills are about 3c 
less. 


Atlanta.—Southeastern mills are op- 
erating actively, but are not in the wheat 
market so often, as they made ample 
purchases some weeks ago. The move- 
ment of wheat is reported better than a 
year ago. Prices advanced 2@8c last 
week. Quotations, Oct. 8, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
No. 1 red wheat, $1.60@1.62 bu; No. 2 
red, $1.59@1.60. 

Nashville——Wheat receipts were fairly 
liberal last week, showing marked in- 
crease over the corresponding time last 
year. This is due to the shortage of 
local wheat, the Tennessee and Kentucky 
crops being much smaller this year than 
in 1926, and as*a result mills are going 
to the terminal markets for their sup- 
plies. Some wheat continues to arrive 
for storage. Trend of cash wheat last 
week was upward. No. 2 red, with bill, 
Oct. 8 was quoted at $1.55@1.60 bu, 
Nashville. 

Milwaukee—Cash wheat moved up- 
ward last week, and at the close all 
grades, except durum, had advanced. 
Red winter was 3c higher. Mixed was 
close behind with a 2c gain, and hard 
winter picked up 1c.’ Offerings con- 
tinue fair. There is a good shipping de- 
mand. Quotations, Oct. 8: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.8214@1.83 bu; No. 1 red win- 
ter, $1.85@1.354%2; No. 1 mixed, $1.82@ 
1.33; No. 1 durum, $1.19@1.21. 


Seattle.—There was intermittently good 
demand last week far wheat from ex- 
porters, and the mills were in the mar- 
ket at all times for good milling wheats, 
which are scarce. Cash quotations, No. 
1, sacked, to arrive, coast, Oct. 7: soft 
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white, western white, hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.27 bu; western red, 
$1.25; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.30; Big 
Bend dark northern spring, 13 per cent 
protein, $1.41. 


San Francisco. Wheat remains steady, 
with a good demand for feed and only 
a fair one for milling. Offerings are 
light. Quotations, Oct. 7, basis 100’s, 
sacked: No. 1 hard white, $2.20; feed, 
$2.10. 

Ogden.—Lighter wheat receipts were 
reported last week, previous arrivals 
having filled all available storage space. 
Estimates that 2,700,000 bus are in stor- 
age at Ogden were made. Prices ad- 
vanced 6c by Oct. 8, being based as fol- 
lows: No. 2 dark hard $1.31@1.43 bu, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.07@1.26, No. 2 soft 
white $1.05@1.21, No. 2 northern spring 
$1.36@1.45, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—There was a good demand 
for milling wheat last week, but not 
much was to be had. Exporters were 
not active buyers. Most of them have 
enough on hand for their present needs. 
Offerings by farmers were in — 
erate volume. Closing bids for October 
delivery at the Merchants’ Exchange on 
Oct. 8: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.28 bu; 
hard white, $1.26; hard winter $1.25; soft 
white, western white and Federation, 
$1.2442; northern spring, $1.24; western 
red, $1.23%.2. 

Great Falls——Favorable weather has 
stimulated threshing and a very heavy 
movement from the farms. Prices, Oct. 
8: spring wheat, $1.15 bu; winter wheat, 
$1.05. 


Buffalo—Light offerings of wheat, 
mostly sample and low grades, in which 
millers were not interested, featured the 
local market last week. No sales were 
made. Spring wheat limits were ad- 
vanced 1@2c, with no business reported. 
Durums were 1@2c under red winter. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 8 was 
1%,@3¥,c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand moderate and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing a de- 
crease of 15,000 bus. Closing prices, Oct. 
8: spot No. 2 red winter $1.39 bu, No. 
83 $1.364%,; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.87, No. 3 $1.34; new southern 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.36, No. 3 
$1.33, No. 4 $1.80, No. 5 $1.27. Exports 
included 55,175 bus domestic and 23,970 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
last week were 49,972 bus; stock, 452,005. 


New York.—Prices of wheat were 
within narrow limits, and trading was 
of small volume last week. The under- 
tone was firm, based chiefly on unfavor- 
able weather conditions here and in Can- 
ada. Export business was limited, sales 
consisting largely of Manitobas. Cash 
grain quotations, Oct. 8: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.445%4 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.444%4; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.42%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.61; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, nominal. 


Philadelphia.—There was considerable 
fluctuation in wheat last week, but the 
market closed firm, with a net advance 
of 14%c. Offerings are light, while trade 
is quiet. Quotations, Oct. 8, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.39 
bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35. 


Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario win- 
ter wheat are light, and prices hold 
steadily at about the figures of a week 
ago. The farmers’ pool is asking $1.30 
bu for inspected car lots of No. 2, f.o.b., 
country shipping points, while any offers 
from private dealers are on a basis of 
$1.25@1.28, country points; wagon lots 
at mill doors, $1.22@1.25. Winnipeg 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


‘Week ending 


+ »~————_July 1 to, 
Sept. 24, 27 Oct. 1,’27 Oct. 2,26 





Wheat to— Oct. 1,°27 Oct. 2, '26 
BOO ct crt tyed te evesion 477,000 564,000 419,000 4,428,000 3,015,000 
United Kingdom ....... 587,000 1,157,000 1,557,000 14,217,000 20,258,000 
Other Europe .......... 3,855,000 3,165,000 4,623,000 26,361,000 27,484,000 
pe | SPELT 1,000 138,000 = sesscr 9,770,000 9,114,000 
Other countries ........ 374,000 1,587,000 587,000 4,386,000 8,995,000 
ORD bdeccvicesions 5,294,000 6,611,000 7,186,000 . 69,162,000 68,866,000 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *298,000 463,000 347,000 3,385,000 4,325,000 
Wertey ois cccecccccsscvesces 2,294,000 527,000 1,859,000 12,940,000 6,577,000 
QOGR v0.0 cwhdu deve ccvys 688s 08 42,000 133,000 135,000 1,543,000 3,146,000 
GORD ccccasccennsccdvegevecs 80,000 15,000 120,000 2,607,000 1,994,000 
TRO oe ce vcaveccecccsisscssss 1,644,000 161,000 1,792,000 7,723,000 4,621,000 
. 


Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 2,095,000 bus; flour, 92,300 bbls. 
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prices for wheat show the influence of 
weather conditions from day to day, as 
is always the case during harvest and 
threshing. A spell of bad weather this 
week was reflected at once in prices. Ex- 
porters and home millers are buying 
steadily and there is no lack of demand, 
Prices advanced 4%c during the week, 
On Oct. 8 No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.50 bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapvlis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Oct. 8, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 10, respectively; 
No. 3 white oats, 44%@46%c, 451,@ 
46%4c; No. 2 rye, 89%4@92'4%c, 91% 
92%c; barley, 65@76c, 67@7é6c. 


Chicago——A good demand prevailed 
for cash oats last week, but receipts 
were moderate. Trading basis was about 
unchanged. No. 2 white were quoted on 
Oct. 8 at 50%,@52%c bu, No. 8 white 
48@51'%c, and No. 4 white 48%%4c. Cash 
rye also was in good demand. Mill 
buyers took nearly everything offered, 
but receipts continued light. No. 2 was 
quoted around 99c bu. 


Duluth.—Little interest was noted in 
oats last week. No. 8 white hold un- 
changed at Chicago December price to 
4%2c under, depending on quality and 
weight. Barley advanced 3c, largely as 
a result of an active eastern demand at- 
tributed to foreign buying. The cash 
market was active. Quotations, Oct. 8, 
72@7Tic bu. Despite a slower export 
demand for rye, buyers continue to clean 
up all cash offerings at the going basis, 
No. 1 and No. 2 at ¥%c under Duluth 
December, No. 3 at lc, and No. 4 at 
1%c under. ; 


Winnipeg.—Coarse grains have been 
fairly active, with a good demand for the 
lower grades of rye and barley. The 
cash demand for barley has been sufi- 
cient to absorb available supplies, al- 
though the movement is liberal. Lower 
grades of rye have been in steady de- 
mand. The top grades are apparently 
not wanted, 


Milwaukee—Barley sold better last 
week, on a heavier export business, al- 
though quotations were unchanged. Rye 
gained 8%c. Shipping demand was 
good. Oats added Ic, with a good ship- 
ping demand. Quotations, Oct. 8: No. 2 
rye, 9842@99c bu; No. 8 white oats, 48 
@52'42c; malting barley, 75@85c. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for oats was 
light last week and offerings were lib- 
eral, with the result that prices showed 
a downward trend. Most buying was 
for small lots. Quotations, Oct. 8: No. 
2 white, 57@5714,c bu; No. 3 white, 54 
@54',c. 

San Francisco—Barley is somewhat 
more active for export. Feed barley is 
strong, with a steady demand. Local 
offerings are light. While some eastern 
barley is: arriving, enthusiasm of eastern 
shippers is dropping off, due to the fact 
that shipments to California have been 
received out of condition on account of 
the long haul. Quotations, Oct. 7, basis 
100’s, sacked: feed, $2.05; grading, $2.20; 
choice, $2.60; oats, feed $2, seed $2.60. 

Philadelphia.—Oats are in small sup- 
ply and the market rules firm and %4c 
higher. Demand is fair. Quotations, 
Oct. 8: No. 2 white, 60%@61%c bu; 
No. 8 white, 573%4,@59%c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 8: No. 2 
white, domestic, 5814@59c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 571, @58c. 

Boston—While demand for oats for 
shipment was quiet last week, the mar- 
ket held steady. On Oct. 8, for ship- 
ment, all-rail, fancy 40@42-lb were quot- 
ed at 69@70c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 64 
@67c; regular 36@38-lb, 62@65c; regu- 
lar 834@386-lb, 60@62c; regular 36@:38-lb, 
lake-and-rail shipment, 61@63c. 

Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
slow, as very little grain is moving from 
country points. American corn declined 
8c bu, and is now selling on this market 
at 4c under Argentine. Ontario oats 
advanced 2c, the only other change fot 
the week. Quotations, Oct. 8: Ontario 
oats 58@55c bu, barley 77@80c, rye 9% 
@94c, track, country points; No. 3 west- 
ern oats, 66@68c; oat scalpings 456 
track, bay ports; No. 8 American yellow 
corn $1.07, Toronto freights; Argentine 
corn, $1.11. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. March Dec. March 
er 181% 134% 129% 132% 
Beotsne 130% 133% 128% 131% 
ae, deat 131% 134% 128% 182% 
Varcees 130% 133% 128% 131% 
Bi gowns 131% 134% 128% 132% 
10....08 131% 134% 129% 132% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
Ge ccves 125% 130% |) ee es 
By yee 125% ewes § seeee 
ea 126 130% 138% wees 
, Ry 125% 129% 139 ee 
_ pate 126% 130% | ae ee 
Oi evms 125% 130% esse ° 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
O.50 003 133% 139 127 134 
Bust ket 132% 138 126% 133% 
Pre 183% = —ss ceeee 126% 133% 
Toovses 182% 8 — ne wee 126% 133% 
S. ries 133% . 126% 133% 
| 133% . ° 126% 184 
Winnipeg ag durum 
Oct Oct. Dec. Nov. 
eer 136% 130% 119% 120% 
Bi vcces 136% 130% 119% 120% 
Byvvces 137 181% 121% 122% 
Pin voor 137 130% 120 120% 
Bis cess 138% 131% 120% 121% 
Tie veek 139% 132 120% 121% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct Oct. Dec. Nov. Feb. 
eeeeee 148% 151% 131% 131% 
Bis -«o0% 149% 152% 130% 181% 
Sepevne 149% 151% 130% 131% 
Tucewes 149% 161% 133% 131% 
Bivaves 150% 152% 130% 131% 
Bi nceus 150% 153% ° e eoese 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Oct Dec March Dec. May 
Dieend% 93% 96% 86% 92% 
Bast oa 93% 96% 85% 91% 
Bin daeh 94% 97% 87% 93% 
=a 93% 96% 85% 91% 
Brevcese 93% 96% 86% 91% 
Wiscess 92% 95% 85% 90% 
OATS 
Chi Minneapolis 
Oct Dec March Dec March 
Bocsane 48% 50% 45% 47% 
Bssccee 48% 50% 45% 47% 
Pe 48% 50% 45% 47% 
Dives 48% 50% 45% 47% 
Biccvan 48% 50% 45% 47% 
10...... 48% 50% 45% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec March Dec March 
Bosscuc 96% 99% 90 eee 
Beacvde 95% 99% 89% 
Oxeoten 96% 100% 90% 
eee 96 % 100 90% 
Sagat 97 100% 91 
er" 97% 100% 91% eee 
FLAXSEED 
Minn Duluth 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Nov. 
Dock oes 213% 215% 215% 218 
Dis cken 212% 216 214% 216% 
Oe 214% 217% 216% 218 
Weeceee 212% 215% 215% 216% 
arr 212% 216 215% 216% 
Bsc icer 213% 216% 215% 217 





Buffalo.—There was a less active de- 
mand for milling oats last week. Re- 
ceipts were not heavy and the bulk of 
them cereals. Barley, 46-lb malting, was 
held at 83e in store, ex-lake. No rail 
tye was offered, with lake stocks cleaned 
up. No. 4 white oats, on Oct. 8, were 
quoted at 54%c bu. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
8, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

Wheat ...ccccccccsess 86,650,000 4,816,000 

TAD cascbcccvsvespoce 2,499,000 189,000 

COOE  ievcdiviesecadedie 22,662,000 eeecee 

Barley ..ccccivccccccs 5,646,000 448,000 

GRRE. cccoversencvesiys 27,098,000 rvery) 
Flaxseed .....eeeeee8- 2,756,000 eevee 


Stocks of United States grain in store a 
Canadian markets on Oct. 8: wheat, 6,484,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,156,000; corn, 2,084,000; bar- 
ley, 891,000; oats, 1,150,000. 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct, 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 502 414 698 267 791 2,749 
Kansas City... 36 3 25 -. 296 7 
Chicago ...... 268 224 34 4860923 





New York .... 578 241 709 oe 189 6 
Philadelphia... .. ee ee 1 1 3 
Baltimore .... 129 ee 68 ee 75 4 
Boston ...... a’, Tea oe ee 6 oe 
Milwaukee ... 304 191 49 78 es 
Dul.-Superior 1,405 1771,8138 125 433 
*Buffalo ...... 936 be “— 290 790 1,980 
tNashville ... 13 oe oe oe 
*Shipments by lake ana canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 
+tFigures for 10 days ending Oct. 1. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Oct. 8, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
62 


Minneapolis .. 90 109 113 2,121 1,095 


Kansas City.. 82 140 286 re} 1,971 1,582 
Chicago ..... - 769 1,085 500 es 

New York . 18 29 ee ee 14 160 
Philadelphia.. 5 2 7 6 14 49 
Baltimore .... .«. 2 ee 17 23 52 
Boston ......+. oe 2 os se 2 ee 
Milwaukee 95 1356 204 26 ee es 
Dul.-Superior.. 1 2 oe és ee 9 
Toledo ....... 160=—s«#B8 5 23 ee TS 
*Buffalo ...... 248 100 ee 14 .. 2,872 
tNashville ... 48 72 21 192 63 62 


*Receipts by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Oct. 1. 


Oats—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis. 635 6582 703 714 10,101 18,131 
Kan. City... 58 40 66 30 275 578 
Chicago .... 916 6578 601 370 eve TT 
New York... 136 70 70 63 430 677 
Philadelphia 21 20 22 20 92 112 
Baltimore .. 12 10 ee ee 58 79 
Boston ..... 17 22 o4 ee 10 52 
Milwaukee.. 674 578 73 69 eee coe 
Duluth-Sup. - 13 18 109 4 1,187 9,385 
Toledo ..... 86 105 29 45 eee rT 
Buffalo ....*170 40 ee -- 1,975 2,944 
tNashville.. 125 90 84 88 430 672 
*Receipts by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Oct. 1. 











Indianapolis—Demand for rye is not 
as large as at this time last year. Oats 
are wanted, and offerings are certain to 
be light, as farmers are holding back 
what they raised this year. Quotations, 
Oct. 8: No. 2 white, 46144@47%,¢ bu; No. 
3 white, 45@46¥,c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Ship tes and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 8, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Mpls. ...... 6,101 2,401 1,768 783 11,023 9,364 
Kan. City..1,3071,331 1,132 957 14,741 14,965 
Chicago ... 394 299 1381 657 


New York. .1,362 1,438 1,4491,397 1,028 1,905 
Philadelphia 54 235 136 836 1,034 1,978 


Baltimore 91 823 79 877 2,603 3,941 
Boston ..... 59 ee 2 <— 1 5 
Milwaukee. 37 8 eee 
Dul.-Sup.. ’9, 949 1,920 8, 43s 1, v0 17, 576 9,150 
Toledo .... 261 136 43 eee 
*Buffalo ...5,859 4,118 1, iss 838 8, 364 5,438 
tNashville 48 45 28 ee 795 1,060 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


tFigures for 10 days ending Oct. 1. 


FI d—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 626 6521 75 1011,361 651 








Chicago ...... 56 28 oe 1 ee ee 
New York .... 186 135 ee es ee ee 
Dul.-Superior *941 454 494 471,301 837 
tBuffalo ...... 87 72 ee oe ee 


*Mill receipts not included. 
tReceipts by lake only. 


Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 137 86 18 121 3,703 
243 





Kansas City... 6 12 6 3 113 
Chicago ...... 23 63 4 2 oe ee 
New York .... 137 21 167 490 49 973 
Philadelphia . 115 2 163 ;s kt @® 
Baltimore .... .. 11 ee ee 13 142 
Boston .....+.+ es ee oe ee 4 3 
Milwaukee ... 0 8 8 3 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior 1,844 315 1,947 «- 1,357 4,200 
*Buffalo ..... 342 223 611 +» 816 641 
tNashville ... 21 


8 6 8 ee ee 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


tFigures for 10 days ending Oct. 1. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Oct. 7, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 469 eee 72 eee 
G. Ti. Bi. cccvvces 601 16 61 117 
Northland ...... 420 13 74 eee 
Can. Gov't ...... 161 12 30 766 
Sask. Pool 

We. @ acaccces 1,149 15 129 124 


NO. 6 cecccece 1,149 10 63 87 











Private elevators... 7,994 189 1,015 35 

Totals ........ 11,933 255 1,445 1,078 

Year ago ....... 21,462 740 3,296 1,452 

Receipts ......0- 10,065 110 1,632 9 

Lake shipments.. 4,697 4 1,448 124 

Rail shipments... 330 69 1 eee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 

No. 1 hard ..... 2 Durum .......» . 485 

No. 1 northern... 49 Kota ..ccccccee 7 

No. 2 northern... 426 White spring... 92 

Dk. 1 and 2 nor 302 Winter ........ ° 4 

No. 3 northern.. 787 Others ......... 1,238 

296 Private ........ 7,994 

Potal ..ccces 11,933 

Oats— Bus 

OERGTS .cccccces 25 

Private ........ 189 

Total ..ccvcee 255 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are MBradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 1, in the 
United States, Canada andthe United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 2, 
Wheat— Oct. 1 vious week 1926 
United States*... 84,630 +3,024 81,780 
United Statesf... 4,125 —19 2,944 
Canada ........+. 22,958 +2,547 44,754 
Totals ........ 111,713 +5,552 129,478 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOCMS doccccccise $59,600 +2,100 41,100 

American and United Kingdom 
— 

WOCRES seccescoce 171,313 +7,652 170,578 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WOGRe secccceves 25,1 —141 18,999 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Totals .cccvcvece 28,645 —43 67,794 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 


bushels: United States—__—__, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
AOR 2 cece 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 

Week a 
Sept. 3 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Sept. 10 ... 70,943,000 4,034,000 74,977,000 
Sept. 17 ... 76,253,000 4,564,000 80,817,000 
Sept. 24 ... 81,606,000 4,144,000 85,750,000 
Oct, 2 ccccs 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 654,300,000 

Week ending— 

Sept. 3 ... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Sept. 10 .. 23,406,000 98,383,000 653,800,000 
Sept. 17 .. 21,453,000 102,270,000 54,900,000 
Sept. 24 .. 20,411,000 106,161,000 57,500,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Sept. 3...154,172,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Sept. 10 ..152,183,000 

Sept. 17 ..157,170,000 
Sept. 24 ..163,661,000 
Oct. 1 


- 171,313,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Sept. 24— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .350,000 357,000 288,000 
MERDOTUE cccsiccoccese 47,627 63,798 20,688 
peer ere Tee 1,450 3,100 2,420 

Stocks on Sept. 24— 

At terminals ........ 85,750 83,397 62,195 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 175,029 152,299 153,364 
Week's increase ..... 1,248 5,240 19,989 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
——Week ending . July 1, 1927, to 
Oct. 1 Sept. 24 Oct. 1, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
—— Week ending—_,, 
Oct. 1 
432,000 





July 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 24 Oct. 1, 1927 
81,000 2,130,000 








October 
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November December 


6 13 20 27] 4 11 18 25]! 


Movement of Wheat Pricés 


February 
5S 12 19 26] 5 12 19 26 


January 
8 15 22 


No. 1 Northern ( 


No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 


No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 


March April May June July 
9 16 23 30] 7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25 
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New Orleans.—Both export and do- 
mestic demand for corn improved last 
week. Quotations, Oct. 6: No. 2 yellow 
$1.24 bu, No. 3 $1.22; No. 2 white $1.24, 
No. 3 $1.22 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.20 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $2.12; standard meal, $2.30. 


St. Lowis—The corn market is slug- 
gish, with little change in prices. Sev- 
eral cars were taken last week by glu- 
cose interests, but the demand is other- 
wise confined to filling scattered local 
and outside orders for single cars. The 
offerings are moderate, but are in excess 
of requirements. Cash prices, Oct. 8: 
No. 8 corn, 93c bu; No. 2 yellow, 98c; 
No. 8 yellow, 95c; No. 2 white, 9414c. 


Atlanta—After declining the latter 
part of September, Georgia corn prices 
went up again last week about 3c, and 
there were only a few sales, all for cur- 
rent needs. Western corn prices were 
slightly lower. Quotations, Oct. 8, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn 96c 
bu, No. 3 white 95c; No. 2 yellow 95c, 
No. 8 yellow 94c; No. 2 white western 
corn, bulk, $1.16@1.18, No. 3 white $1.15 
@1.17; No. 2 yellow $1.16@1.18, No. 3 
yellow $1.15@1.17. 


Nashville—Business remained quiet in 
corn last week. The southern states pro- 
duced a much larger crop last year than 
usual, and it is thought that a consid- 
erable part of this is still held, and re- 
sults in the light shipping business. 
Stocks are moderate, and shipments are 
being received from points west of Mis- 
sissippi. The market was higher. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 8: No. 2 white, $1.06@1.08 
bu; No. 3 white, $1.04@1.06. Corn meal 
is moving in small lots in fair volume, 
with market about steady. Degerminat- 
ed cream meal, 98-lb cottons, is quoted 
at $2.40@2.45 per 100 lbs. Hominy feed 
is in light demand at $39@42 ton. 


Memphis.—Corn meal is slightly firm- 
er, but distributors are taking only an 
occasional car, as most of them have 
small losses on stocks or in purchases. 
Second grade cream was quoted, Oct. 8, 
at $4.30 for 24’s, while best grades 
ranged from $4.40 upward. 


Kansas City—An extremely healthy 
demand, coming principally from local 
feeders and shippers, more than ab- 
sorbed the limited supply of corn last 
week. During one day’s trading, prices 
were advanced 2@3c, because of the 
urgent needs of a few buyers. Prices 
are 1@2c higher. Quotations, Oct. 8: 
white, No. 2 8444@91'%c bu, No. 3 871% 
@90'c, No. 4 8642@88%2c; yellow, No. 
2 91@961,2c, No. 3 93@95c, No. 4 91@ 
93c; mixed, No. 3 8732@90'%2c, No. 4 
8614,@8912c; cream meal, $2 per 100 Ibs; 
hominy feed, $35 ton; corn bran, $35. 


Chicago.—A fairly active business is 
being done in corn goods. All grades 
seem to be in demand, although most 
buying is for near-by shipment. Corn 
flour was quoted, Oct. 8, at $2.15@2.30 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.05@2.15, cream 
meal $2.05@2.15, and hominy $2.05@2.15. 
Cash corn is unchanged. Receipts are 
moderate, with demand sufficient to ab- 
sorb all offerings. No. 4 mixed was 
quoted on Oct. 8 at 90@92c bu, No. 5 
mixed 9lc, No. 6 mixed 8812@89c; No. 
2 yellow 9742@98%c, No. 3 yellow 95% 
@95%4,c, No. 4 yellow 91@93%c, No. 5 
yellow 90@92c, No. 6 yellow 89@89%2c; 
No. 2 white 95%4c, No. 3 white 934%2@ 
94c, No. 4 white 91@93c, No. 6 white 89c. 


Milwaukee—As reports earlier in the 
week indicated that the corn crop out- 
look was better, the market was easier, 
but at the close, when there were re- 
ports of frosts, it took on a firm under- 
tone and closed the week ¥%2@Ic higher 
than the previous period. There was a 
good shipping and local demand. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 8: No. 3 yellow, 934%4@93%c 
bu; No. 3 white, 93@93'14c; No. 3 mixed, 
91@92c. 


Indianapolis.—Offerings of corn last 
week were fair, and demand was about 
average. The market closed firm. The 
local crop will be better than at first 
thought. If it makes 60 per cent of last 
year’s, it will be doing well. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 8: No. 8 white 8714@90c bu, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


No. 4 white 861,@88c; No. 3 yellow 
881,,@90c, No. 4 yellow 864%,@88c; No. 
3 mixed 85@87c, No. 4 mixed 83@84¥,c. 


Minneapolis—Demand for corn held 
fairly steady last week, but a falling off 
was noted on Oct. 11. Futures declined 
2¥%ec and cash corn Ie. No. 2 yellow is 
held at le under Chicago December; No. 
83 yellow, 2@3c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
8 was 90@93c; the closing price on Oct. 
10 was. 90%@91l%c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 11 
at $5.40@5.50 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.30@5.40. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were mod- 
erate last week, with the small-lot buyer 
much in evidence. Prices were easier 
and offerings more liberal. Gluten was 
in fair supply, with offerings light. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 8: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.06@1.07 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.05@1.06; kiln-dried granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, in 100-lb sacks, 
$2.60@2.65. 

Baltimore.—Corn was steady and quiet 
last week, with nothing done in contract 
grade. No arrivals or sales. Closing 
price for domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
on Oct. 8, was $1.12, or unchanged from 
the previous week. Cob corn was steady 
and dull at $5.50 bbl. Corn meal and 
grits were weaker and slow at $2.25@ 
2.40 per 100 lbs, with the West still dis- 
counting the East, but finding demand 
slack on account of the soft weather. 

Boston—Demand for whole corn for 
shipment last week was slow. Buyers 


are only meeting pressing needs. Prices, 
Oct. 8: No. 2 yellow for shipment all- 
rail $1.13@1.14 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.11@ 
1.18; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.11@ 
1.13, No. 3 yellow $1.09@1.11. Gluten 
feed was quiet and unchanged at $42.35 
ton, with gluten meal steady at $51.10, 
100-Ib sacks, October-November ship- 
ment, all Boston points. A moderate de- 
mand held for granulated yellow corn 
meal. The market was steady at $2.55, 
with bolted at $2.50 and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.20, all in 100-Ib 
sacks. Hominy feed was held a shade 
higher at $44 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 
Buffalo.—Rail corn was in light sup- 
ply last week, with demand fair. Buy- 
ers found it necessary to satisfy their 
wants from lake stocks. Gluten feed had 
a limited outlet at $42.50, Buffalo, for 
prompt shipment. Corn meal, for both 
domestic and export trade, moved well, 
while demand for hominy was fair. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 8: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.021% 
bu; corn meal, table, $2.60 per 100 Ibs; 
hominy feed, white or yellow, $42.50 ton. 
Philadelphia.—There is so little doing 
in corn that quotations are omitted. Of- 
ferings of corn goods are light, but de- 
mand is slow and’the market is easier. 
Quotations, Oct. 8, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
he & $2.90; pearl hominy and grits, 
90, 


San Francisco—Quotations on corn, 
Oct. 7, basis 100 lbs: eastern No. 2 yel- 
low $2.11, bulk; Egyptian, $2.05, sacked; 
California milo $1.95, sacked; eastern 
No, 2 milo $1.85, bulk. 








Fe ee 


Milwaukee-——Rye flour business was 
limited last week, due to the buyers’ be- 
lief that it is much too high, compared 
with wheat flour. A few scattered lots 
are being sold, but there is no round lot 
trading. Rye is holding up exceptionally 
strong, due to the heavy export trade. 
Quotations, Oct. 8: fancy white patent 
$4.95@5.05 bbl, medium $4.75@4.95, and 
dark $4.05@4.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Rye flour buying has not 
been very active for the past fortnight, 
purchases being mainly for immediate 
needs. Prices are considered more sat- 
isfactory than those on white flour. 
Shipping directions are reported fairly 
satisfactory. City mills quote pure white 


at $5.45@5.55 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure. 


medium $4.90@5.35, and pure dark $4.10 
@4.70. Some factors in the trade hold 
to the view that prices are likely to move 
upward. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 19,274 bbls flour, compared with 
19,030, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago.—Several rye flour mills have 
advanced their prices, which checked in- 
terest. All, however, report shipping 
directions as good. The local output to- 
taled 8,000 bbls last week, compared 
with 9,000 the previous week. White 
was quoted, Oct. 8, at $5@5.40 bbl, jute, 
medium $4.80@5.15 and dark $4.15@4.40. 


Duluth—With the outside trade show- 
ing only slight interest, rye flour was 
quiet last week. Mill sales were con- 
fined to split cars with flour, and an oc- 
casional larger lot. Export demand is 
slow. Prices, Oct. 8, f.o.b., mill, in cot- 
ton: pure white, $5.05 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$4.75; No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, 
$5.65; No. 8 rye, $4.55. 


Boston.—There was a good demand 
for rye flour last week, with the market 
firmly held. Rye meal and dark rye 
were also in good demand at steady 
prices. Quotations, Oct. 8: choice white 








Canadian Feed Exports 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of Au- 
gust, 1927, as officially reported, 
amounted to 6,073 tons, valued at 
$188,223. Of this amount 5,848 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 




















patent flour $5.50@6 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $5.20@5.70, rye meal $4.85@5, dark 
rye $4.90@5.05, all in sacks. 

Chicago.——Demand for oat products is 
spotted, and no one seems to anticipate 
his future needs. On Oct. 8, rolled oats 
were quoted at $2.75 per 90-lb bag, and 
oatmeal at $3.05 per 100 lbs. 


New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
disappointing last week. Buyers looked 
for lower prices in view of the large crop, 
but the good-sized export business stiff- 
ened premiums. White patent, Oct. 8, in 
jutes, was quoted at $5.50@5.85 bbl. 

Indianapolis.—Sales of rye flour ap- 
pear to be widely scattered, most of 
them in small iots. The general outlook, 
however, is rather optimistic. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 8: white, $4.50@5 bbl, jutes; 
medium, $4.50@4.80; dark, $3.95@4.30. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 
slow last week. Much of the dullness 
was attributed to the Jewish holiday 
season. Demand was light, and prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 8: 
pure white $5.25@5.75 bbl, medium $5@ 
5.25, and dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
rye flour last week, with white and me- 
dium at higher levels and dark un- 
changed, since demand was less active 
for the latter grade. Mill production 
was Slightly heavier. Quotations, Oct. 8, 
cotton 98's, f.o.b., mills: white, $5.35@ 
5.45 bbl; medium, $5.10@5.20; dark, 
$4.85@4.95. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was firmer at 
the close, though top patent quality was 
obtainable at $5.55, cotton, or less, early 
last week. No trading was in evidence. 
Quotations, Oct. 8, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
top white patent $5.40@5.65 bbl, and 
dark $4.65@4.90. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of rye flour 
are light and the market rules a shade 
firmer, with a moderate demand. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 8, in 140-lb jute sacks: 
$5.60@6 bbl for white, $5.25@5.50 for 
medium and $4.75@5 for dark. 


Atlanta.—There was no change in rye 
flour last week, about the only orders re- 
ported being for current needs. Stocks 
continue exceptionally low. Quotations, 
Oct. 8, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure white, $6.50 
@6.75 bbl; pure dark, $4.75@5. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is in fair demand 
at unchanged prices. Quotation, Oct. 8, 
$6.20 bbl, mixed cars, delivered, Ontario 
points. 





United States wheat shipments in the 
fiscal year 1926-27 were 147 per cent 
greater than in the previous similar pe- 
riod. 


October 12, 1977 


Minneapolis——Crushers report a firm 
linseed meal market. Inquiries wer 
heavy early this week. Meal for 30-day 
shipment is offered at $44.50@45 top, 
50c@$1 more being asked for future ship. 
ment. The export market is likewig 
firm. Some manufacturers of cake ar 
sold out for October-December delivery, 
They ask $42.50 ton, f.a.s., New York 
for January-March shipment. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct Nov. 


Oct. 2.138% 


4 
Oct. 6... 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 7 
Oct. eee 
Oct. 10 ... 3. > 
Receipts and shipments of fl 

Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Oct. 8, 1927, compared with the cor. 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts— --Shipments, 

1927 1926 1927 19% 

Minneapolis ... 5, 2,444 744 678 
Duluth 1,291 1,000 562 
3,735 1,744 1,24 

Duluth—Conflicting news caused w- 
settlement in the flaxseed future market 
last week. The increased receipts caused 
more hedging, but the crushing demand 
absorbed most of the arrivals. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 8: October, $2.1514 bu; No- 
vember, $2.16%,; December, $2.17%. 
Bids for fancy spot cash offerings ad- 
vanced Ic, No. 1 being quoted at October 
price to 5c over. 

Chicago.—A very quiet demand pre- 
vails for linseed meal. On Oct. 8, it 
was quoted at $48 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Neither crushers nor out- 
siders are showing any interest in flax- 
seed. Prices show little change, but 
sentiment seems a little bearish on Ar- 
gentine crop prospects. No. 1 north- 
western seed was quoted at $1.92 bu 
on Oct, 8. Oil cake is quoted at $8 
ton by local crushers, and meal at $50. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal was the 
only feed item to decline last week, 
when the 50c it had gained in the pre- 
vious week was lost. Limited demand, 
with increasing production, caused the 
market to weaken. Nominal quotations, 
Oct. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47.50@48 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is not moving, 
and there has been no change in price. 
Quotation, Oct. 8, $46.50 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was dull last 
week with prices a shade lower at the 
close. On Oct. 8 Buffalo shippers quot- 
ed 34 per cent meal at $51.20@51.70 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points. Edgewater shippers were 
too high to interest the local trade. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in light 
demand last week. Most of the small 
lot buying was for prompt delivery, with 
no interest shown in future delivery. 
The quotation, Oct. 8, was $50.20 ton, 
Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—Trading in linseed meal was 
less active last week, with prices slightly 
lower and offerings more free. On Oct 
8 34 per cent was quoted at $46.50@M 
ton. 

Kansas City.—Prices of linsced meal 
declined about $3, due to lack of inter- 
est from all classes of buyers. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 8, basis Kansas City: old 
process 34 per cent linseed meal, 2 
straight car lots, $47.50 ton. 





— 





Registered Flour Brands 














The following flour brands have been reg 
istered by the United States Patent Office: 
Alianza; Red Star Milling Co., Wichita 
Kansas, wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Feb. 27, 1926. & 
“Pro”; Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill ; 
Elevator Co., wheat flour. Use claimed sinc 
May 21, 1927. ety 
Sunlight; Sunlight Milling Co., Mount ye 
non, Ind., plain flour. Use claimed sine 
Sept. 6, 1902. 
Taylor Made Health Flour; Chas. — 
Taylor, El Dorado, Ark., prepared flour. 
claimed since March 10, 1926. ita, 
Volume; Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wic May 
Kansas, wheat flour. Use claimed since 
7, 1927. 
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BRANSPORTATION | 


1. ¢. C. RATE HEARING IS 
CONTINUED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Moevearouis, Mrxw. — The hearing 
which constitutes the groundwork for a 
thorough study of the grain freight rate 
structure of the entire country is still 

ing on in Minneapolis before represen- 
tatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Southwestern traffic men last 
week led the attack on proposals of 
Minneapolis shippers for adjusted rates 
that would place this city on a parity 
with Duluth and other lake ports in com- 

ting for eastern trade. Frank B. 
Townsend, director of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, testified in defense of 
the Minneapolis contentions. 








NORFOLK GRAIN AND FEED 
MEN FIGHT RATE CHANGES 


Norrotx, Va.—The Norfolk Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ Association has taken the 
initiative in a fight to cancel four radi- 
cal changes in freight rates scheduled to 
become effective Jan. 1, 1928, and affect- 
ing practically all grain, feed and flour 
shipments from this territory into the 
Carolinas and farther south. 

W. B. Jester, freight rate expert of the 
association, has compiled a brief on the 
basis of which the association is solicit- 
ing the assistance of other organizations 
in fighting the increases. Among other 
things, the proposed rates will cancel all 
less than carload commodity rates in the 
South, will increase all ratings in the 
southern classification to the official clas- 
sification levels, and will increase ma- 
terially the class scale in Virginia-Caro- 
lina rates. 

“If these rates go into effect,’ Mr. 
Jester’s brief sets forth, “it will sound 
the death knell to Norfolk jobbers.” 





DULUTH REPORTS LULL IN 
SIGNING OF NEW CONTRACTS 


Duturn, Mivn.—New charters to load 
grain for prompt delivery at eastern 
ports are few. The fact that shippers 
have covered boat tonnage requirements 
ahead may possibly account for the pres- 
ent lull in entering into new contracts 
until they can size up the future situa- 
tion. 

The rate on wheat to load promptly 
for Buffalo delivery holds unchanged at 
2%4c bu; for Georgian Bay 2c, and for 
Montreal 10c. Vesselmen look for rates 
to advance after Oct. 15, and expect 
large carriers to be in demand for load- 
ing late this month and balance of the 
lake shipping season. Boats under con- 
tract are reporting for cargoes steadily, 
with elevators handling the situation 
nicely, causing little or no delay in get- 
ting under spouts for loads and early 
departure. Interest is said to be picking 
up regarding November loadings. Bids 
of 2%¢ for early and 2%c on late load- 
ings were rejected by vessel owners, who 
hold for 3c. 

Good dispatch has been given boats at 
receiving ports to date, but delays are 
anticipated later on when the Canadian 
movement starts in the course of the next 
two weeks. Adverse weather has held up 
the Canadian movement. Boats at Fort 
William and Port Arthur were reported 
having difficulty in getting cargoes be- 
cause of lack of grain. 





PACIFIC COAST CHARTER MARKET 
Sax Franctsco, Cat.—Unprecedented 
conditions are featuring the Pacific 
Coast charter and freight market. Ton- 
nage has forced the market, and charter- 
‘rs are in a dominating position, in spite 
of @ good volume of business. The sur- 
plus of tonnage for the grain market is 
to two factors, the dullness of the 
umber and other general freight busi- 
hess, and the fact that other markets are 
umping bottoms onto the Pacific Coast. 
rain business is plentiful from the 
Coast, and charters for the Con- 
oe broken all records. How- 
» the large supply of tonnage has 
held — rates a and even under- 
held them. European grain charters 
around 85s until the end of Sep- 
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tember, when they softened to 33s 9d and 
some as low as 33s. Liner rates have 
been more steady at 35s@36s 3d. 





EXTRA GULF-TO-EUROPE STEAMER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southern 
States Line announces the sailing of an 
additional steamer from New Orleans to 
Bremen and Hamburg in October. Load- 
ings will be taken the last half of Octo- 
ber. This is the second ship added to 
the regular gulf service for October load- 
ings. The first is to sail from Houston 
and Galveston, Texas, to Hamburg and 
Rotterdam. 





ATLANTA 


There was no change in flour last week, 
business still being reported rather dull. 
Although many orders are being received 
for current needs, little advance business 
is being booked. Sales to bakers are par- 
ticularly slow. Jobbers are fairly busy, 
and are expected to continue so, as sales 
to grocers in the rural districts are ex- 
ceptionally heavy this fall, due to the 
high crop prices prevailing; incidentally, 
they demand mainly the best grades. 
Brokers believe bakers will be buying 
more actively before the end of the 
month, as their stocks are low. 

Shipping directions continued active. 











PARK HAY, district traffic man- 
T ager of the Chicago office, United 

*States Shipping Board Fleet Corpo- 
ration, will be transferred to the London 
office of the corporation. He will sail 
for Europe on the Leviathan, on Oct. 
22. Announcement of this promotion 
was made by General A. C. Dalton, pres- 
ident of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
when in Chicago recently. 

It is the intention of General Dalton 
to give greater service to the receiving 
and transshipping of American products 
in European ports, in order to lend 
greater aid to American exporters 
abroad. Mr. Hay will work in close 
co-operation with foreign representatives 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, American consuls and other 
agencies engaged in promoting the sale 
of American products in foreign coun- 
tries. The transfer of Mr. Hay, as an- 
ndunced by President Dalton, is in the 
nature of a promotion, and he will be 
afforded excellent opportunity in Eu- 
rope for the extension of the business 
of the corporation. Mr. Hay’s associa- 
tion and experience in Chicago and other 
Middle West territory during the past 
five years have reflected the highest credit 
upon the Fleet Corporation, and his ex- 
perience is expected to be of inestimable 
value in his new position in Europe. 

Mr. Hay opened the first district office 
in the interior for the Shipping Board at 
St. Louis in 1921, the object of which 
was to give better traffic service to the 
milling trade. The year following, he 
opened the Chicago office of the Shipping 
Board, which is now located in the Union 
League Building. During the years Mr. 
Hay has been with the Shipping Board, 
he has rendered great service to the mill- 
ing trade, and has made numerous close 
friends in the industry. 


Mills are still operating steadily, about 
25 to 30 per cent less than capacity. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Oct. 8, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: new crop hard winter short patent 
$7.35@7.90 bbl, standard patent $6.95@ 
7.50, straight patent $6.75@7.40; new 
crop soft winter short patent $8.10@8.55, 
fancy patent $7.60@8.05, standard patent 
$7.10@7.55; old crop spring wheat short 
patent $8.10@8.65, standard patent $7.75 
@8.30, straight patent $7.60@8.15; Utah, 
Idaho,, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, old crop, $7.35@7.90. 


NOTES 


Theo Martin, flour broker, has _ re- 
turned after a visit of several days to 
Brunswick, Ga. 


H. B. Burgess, general manager for 
the Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
visited Atlanta last week. 

H. G. Baker, secretary-treasurer of 
the Indian Milling Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
feed manufacturer, was here last week. 


A. J. Prater, a member of the firm of 
Rogers & Prater, jobbers, is on duty 
again after an absence of several days 
due to an attack of influenza. 


Herman Malchow, formerly president 
of the American Bakeries Co., and now 
chairman of the board of directors, re- 
turned this week from an extended busi- 
ness trip over the Southeast. 


C. T. Bramblett, manager of the South- 
ern Bakery Service Corporation, the buy- 
ing department of the Southern Baking 
Co., returned last week from Chicago 
where he attended the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight and the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association. 


Walter La Fevere, southeastern rep- 
resentative for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., stopped in Atlanta last week for a 
visit with friends on his way back to 
his headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., 
after attending the convention of the 
American Bakers Association at Chicago. 

Among those having exhibits of their 
products at the annual Southeastern Fair 
at Lakewood Park, Atlanta, Oct. 1-8, 
were the J. Allen Smith Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., the Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co., and 
the Everett Seed Co., Atlanta, seed and 
feed distributors, the latter company 
featuring the Ubiko feed line. 


J. G. Schmitz, assistant manager of the 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, while 
here last week announced the closing of 
the local southeastern offices of the com- 
pany, which were opened about a month 
ago. J. E. Compton, formerly of. the 
company’s sales staff in the Southeast 
for some months, has resigned. 

H. R. Kaufman, manager of the Stone 
Baking Co., Atlanta, a subsidiary of the 
Southern Baking Co., and Mrs. Kauf- 
man, W. F. Birdsong, manager of the 
Atlanta territory for the Sparks Millin 
Co., Alton, Ill., and Mrs. Birdsong, pom | 
B. E. Ricketts, manager of the Atlanta 
branch of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, and Mrs, Rick- 
etts, have returned from a pleasure trip 
to southern Georgia and _ northern 
Florida. 

Harorp F. Popwask1. 





BALTIMORE LINE EXTENDS SERVICE 

Battimore, Mp.—The Baltimore & 
Carolina Steamship Co. will extend its 
service from Baltimore to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, with fortnightly sailings. 








New Trade Publications 




















U. 8S. Shipping Board.—aA neat, 70-page 
booklet, well illustrated, dealing with ‘‘Trade 
Routes and Shipping Services,’ has recently 
been published by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. Various maps of routes of its 
vessels are included, together with illustra- 
tions of some of its ships and loading 
scenes. The various lines of the board are 
listed and their steamers enumerated. Ta- 
bles showing acreage, production, value and 
exports of wheat, corn and oats are also 
contained in the booklet. 


General Managers’ Conference.—The W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, has issued an attractive 
225-page book dealing with the “Minutes 
of the General Managers’ Conference” held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
July 25-27. The company in a foreword to 
the volume expresses the belief that the ma- 
terial constitutes a manual of inestimable 
value to independent bakers. The happen- 
ings at each day’s session of the conference 
are dealt with throughout the book. Vari- 
ous charts and illustrations are included. 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. 
INCREASES EARNINGS 


Montreat, Que.—lIndications of the 
improved condition of the Canadian mill- 
ing industry will be found in the annual 
report just published by the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., for the year 
ended Aug. 31. 

The earnings in the preceding year 
were $253,208 short of common dividend 
requirements, in spite of nonallowance 
for depreciation, but this year the com- 
pany not only earned in full its dividend 
requirements, but it also provided $75,- 
000 for depreciation and was able to add 
over $34,000 to surplus account. The 
earnings for 1926-27 were equivalent to 
12.98 per cent on the 35,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding, as against 
4.76 per cent in the preceding year. 

The president of the company, General 
F. S. Meighen, in his verbal remarks ac- 
companying the company’s printed re- 
port, remarked that the current year has 
started off very satisfactorily, and he 
said he believed that there was reason- 
able ground to expect even better results 
for the year 1927-28. 

The following officers and directors 
were re-elected: president and managing 
director, Frank S. Meighen, C.M.G; vice 
president and general manager, William 
W. Hutchison; secretary, M. H. Hutchi- 
son; treasurer, T. F. McNally; assistant 
treasurer, A. C. McMillan. Directors: 
R. M. Ballantyne, N. J. Breen, George 
V. Hastings, Abner Kingman, R. W. 
Reford, Tancrede Bienvenu, Hon. Sir 
Lomer Gouin, K.C.M.G., Walter Molson, 
J. K. L. Ross. 

Following are the balance sheet fig- 
ures, with comparisons: 





Assets— 1927 1926 1925 
*Property§ ..$6,430,655 $6,268,233 $4,809,572 
Equipment... 125,105 151,625 118,836 
Good-will ... 250,000 250,000 250,000 
CE 3:5 se00 88,178 50,128 116,753 
Acc. rec. ... 2,229,519 2,179,803 2,051,864 
Inventory ... 2,987,643 2,350,227 2,350,632 

Totals ...$12,111,100 $11,250,117 $9,697,657 


Liabilities— 


Pfd. stock...$1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,500,000 





Com. stock.. 3,500,000 3,500,000 3,500,000 
Bonds ...... 1,400,000 1,400,000 ....... 
Bank loans... 2,133,990 1,500,000 1,050,000 
Acc. payable. 812,913 620,298 664,630 
Empl. fund.. 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Reserve ..... 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Surplus ..... 714,197 679,819 933,027 

Totals ...$12,111,100 $11,250,117 $9,697,657 


*After deducting reserve for depreciation, 
which stood at $1,739,973 on Aug. 31, 1927. 
tBonds of Dominion Flour Mills (a subsidi- 
ary), guaranteed by Lake of the Woods. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 














a From ~ 

Montreal {New 

To— tNew York Oct. Orleans 
PEE 27.00 34.00 **25.00 
Amsterdam ......... 23.00 23.00 25.00 
PSOE. oc cricccsss 23.00 -++ 25.00 
Avonmouth ........ 25.00 24.00 **25.00 
En ‘s-s.00 60s 00s ee *26.00 24.00 **25.00 
PE b:iseesaefae 30.00 30.00 37.00 
cebaweeses 40.00 ow 27.00 
DEL Gnescacvane *25.00 «++ 426.00 
ae 26.00 24.00 **25.00 
COGEEE, cvvecs 26.00 24.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen -+» 80.00 31.00 37.00 
SE $6 6:0:05-6 0 bu:cen'e *26.00 31.00 **25.00 
EE 6-90-66 640:40.0% 26.00 32.00 36.00 
SED 90 S405. Ga wet *26.00 24.00 **25.00 
PEED neg aeeccese 27.00 30.00 **25.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eee 45.00 
GUMEUEORE cccccccces ° Tyr eoee 
OE Ce 25.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .. 23.00 tt25.00 
TEAVEO .cccce +++ 430.00 
Helsingfors 32.00 36.00 
eS ere 26.00 **25.00 
BME ccccccccccstes 26.00 **25.00 
Liverpool .......... 23.00 **23.00 
ae e 23.00 **23.00 
Londonderry ....... *26.00 29.00 **25.00 
MEE, a0 'e 640.00.006% 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester . 23.00 23.00 **23.00 
Marseilles ... 40.00 eoee 35.00 
Newcastle 26.00 26.00 **25.00 
GED sede veccvccecce 30.00 30.00 37.00 
SEE. 6 Wy00¢ec eve 30.00 eeee 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 23.00 125.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 28.00 **25.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
eee *35.00 coos 43.00 
Stockholm ........ 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Belfast 
23c, Bremen 23c, Cork 23c, Dublin 23c, Ham- 
burg 23@25c, Londonderry 238c, Stettin 31c. 

**Through October, 1927. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 





Wheat flour occupies second place in 
the list of imports into Bolivia. 
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ASSOCIATED BAKERS’ 
CONVENTION OPENS 


Annual Meeting of Associated Bakers of 
America, Wholesale and Ketail, in Cin- 
cinnati, Expected to Prove Success 


Cincinnati, Oxn1o, Oct. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The opening day of the an- 
nual convention of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, Wholesale and Retail, 
Oct. 10, was devoted to the registration 
of delegates and visitors. In the evening 
the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club 
gave a reception and supper. One of 
the opening day features was the arrival 
of a special train from St. Louis with 
nearly 75 bakers and allied tradesmen 
aboard. This was the largest single dele- 
gation, but others arriving from different 
points materially swelled the registra- 
tion. 

All sessions are being held at the 
Grand Hotel, and indications point to an 
extremely successful convention. 

The outstanding feature of the supper 
given by the Cincinnati bakers was a 
tribute paid to C. J. Kremer, Wisconsin 
food and dairy commissioner. Michael 
Hoffmann, president of the associated 
bakers’ association, was introduced by 
R. H. B. Whitefoot, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club, and 
on behalf of the association, Mr. Hoff- 
mann presented Mr. Kremer with a 
watch as a token of respect and affec- 
tion. In reply, Mr. Kremer expressed 
his appreciation and congratulated the 
organization on the type of men in it. 
He urged all to work for what is best 
and honorable. 

Mr. Whitefoot then introduced a num- 
ber of others prominent in the baking 
industry. Entertainment was furnished 
by artists from several bakers’ singing 
societies. 
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At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, held on the afternoon of Oct. 10, 
the past year’s activities were summed 
up by officers, and details of the pro- 
gram for the present convention were 
carefully considered. Mr. Hoffmann 
presided at the meeting. 

Following the calling to order of the 
convention by Mr. Hoffmann and singing 
by the master bakers’ singing societies, 
an address of welcome was delivered by 
the mayor of Cincinnati, to which able 
response was made by Charles F. Pfef- 
fer, Louisville. Further welcome was ex- 
tended by George Getz, president of the 
Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club. Mr. 
Hoffmann, in his annual address, re- 
viewed the activities of the association 
during the past year and extended a 
welcome to all. John M. Hartley, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the organization, read 
an extensive and excellent address out- 
lining in detail the association’s work 
and the various executive meetings. He 
stressed the necessity of watching farm 
relief legislation. Officers of many affili- 
ated associations extended their greet- 
ings and pledges of their continued co- 
operation. 

One of the interesting features of the 
session was the presentation of a skit 
entitled “It,” which showed the right and 
wrong way of selling goods and conduct- 
ing a retail bakery. It was produced 
under the direction of Russell W. Var- 
ney, of The Fleischmann Co. 

Features of the afternoon meeting 
were an address by Paul Esselborn, 
president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, and a trip 
to the Ivorydale plant of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., including a visit to the 
laboratories and to the experimental 
bakery. Tonight there will be a smoker, 
and tomorrow night the annual banquet 
will take place. 

Wayne G. Martin, JR. 








per day per car, and the railroad agent 
wires the shipper collect that car on 
hand is unclaimed or rejected. 

“Such is not the case in New York. 
The shipper is left in total ignorance. 
The consignee in New York frequently 
only pays a storage charge for one 
month, where it costs the consignee in 
any other section of the country that 
much for one day.” 


MAKES RECOMMENDATION 


He recommends that railroad regula- 
tions relative to storage, pending final 
delivery, of flour in New York should 
embrace in their tariffs a ruling that 
“bill of lading must be surrendered not 
later than the fourth day after arrival 
of the car, otherwise agent notifies ship- 
per by wire collect.” 

Mr. Van den Berg declares that “this 
gives reasonable grace in which to make 
inspection on the piers, consistent with 
the state and municipal laws; it also 
permits railroads to release their equip- 
ment expediently, and it gives the ship- 
per the proper consideration and pro- 
tection to which he is entitled, as also 
the bank, and is otherwise fair to all fac- 
tions concerned, without discrimination.” 

He remarks that “these rules, it seems, 
have been standing from time imme- 
morial, regardless of their inequity and 
the hardships which they may impose, 
but this is no reason that they will con- 
tinue to stand forever, or that they can- 
not be changed, irrespective of the power 
by numbers or otherwise that may be 
sustaining them.” 


E. S. WAGNER’S COMMENT 

Commenting upon the case, E. S. Wag- 
ner, traffic director of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, said that any mill do- 
ing business in New York can expect to 
be confronted with such conditions, due 
to limited storage facilities in that mar- 
ket. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Wagner said, “the 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS’ 
PROGRAM ISSUED 


Annual Convention at Louisville Wij Be 
Featured by Various Topics on Program 
—Numerous Entertainments 


The program for the annual conyep. 
tion of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ As. 
sociation to be held at Louisville, Oct 
24-26, will include four phases of the 
industry—production, trade associations 
trade relations, and trade education, 

J. J. Paar, of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., will speak on “Correct 
Fermentation.” James E. Morton, sec. 
retary of the Ohio Bakers’ Association 
will explain the operation of the federa. 
tion plan, and describe the work his as- 
sociation is doing. John C. Summers, of 
The Fleischmann Co., will describe the 
proper methods of making quality bread, 
John Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, will 
dispense some of his observations under 
the title, “Raspberries, fresh, dried, and 
vocal.” Professor R. E. Daugherty, di- 
rector of vocational training in the Louis- 
ville public schools, will explain the meth- 
ods used by his department in educating 
the school boys in the science of baking. 

The convention will not be all busi- 
ness. There will be numerous social 
affairs to add a touch of gayety. The 
Louisville Boosters’ Club, of which Theo 
Von Bokern is president and James (, 
W. Butts secretary, will entertain with 
a dance and reception in the Crystal 
Room of the Brown Hotel on Oct. 2 
The following evening, the annual ban- 
quet will be held. Oscar J. Roth, presi- 
dent of the association, will be the toast- 
master. Brief speeches will be made 
by prominent members of the association, 

Entertainment for the ladies will con- 
sist of a luncheon and card party at 
the Hellmueller Bakery, Oct. 25. The 
men are also invited to attend this re- 
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ception. Later in the afternoon an in- 
spection of the bakery department of 
the Ahrens Trade School will be made. 
A motor tour is arranged for the ladies 
on the following day, luncheon being 


custom of billing flour, for instance, to 
New York harbor, is with the under- 
standing that final delivery point will be 
furnished by the consignee upon arrival, 


Storage of Flour Pending Final Delivery 
in New York 
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EARING of the case of M. H. Van 
H den Berg, of the Cumberland 
(Md.) Seed Co., versus Charles J. 
Austin, of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, concerning storage of flour pend- 
ing final delivery is docketed for the 
November meeting of the Freight Traffic 
Managers’ Committee, Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Van den Berg contends that ac- 
cording to the existing arrangement the 
shipper is stripped of opportunity to 
protect his interests against possible loss 
by fire, heat, cold, moisture, vermin, 
market fluctuations and deterioration as 
long as the shipment may remain in the 
railroad terminals, and in addition the 
shipper is responsible for all expenses 
and charges that may accrue. He cites 
the present regulations provided in tariffs 
of railroads entering New York City, re- 
gardless of point at which shipment may 
originate. ‘These provide: 

1. Flour shipped “lighterage free” in 
carloads for domestic delivery will be un- 
loaded by the railroads from cars to 
piers or warehouses, subject to order of 
consignee; and while so held, the carrier 
shall not be liable for loss, damage or 
delay, storage charges accruing as pro- 
vided, after the usual free period of 40 
hours. 

2. When property shipped “lighterage 
free” is consigned and waybilled to the 
order of one party, notify another par- 
ty, or to the order of one party, care 
of another party, and is held in the rail- 
road warehouses or in cars or on the 
piers, under this rule, it will be forward- 
ed to any of the freight stations (as 
provided) upon order of the order party, 
notify party or care party, without the 
surrender of the original bill of lading; 
but the original bill of lading, properly 
indorsed, must be surrendered before 
delivery of the property at the final des- 
tination. 


NO MENTION OF SHIPPER 

Mr. Van den Berg claims that men- 
tion of the shipper is deliberately omit- 
ted. Commenting on the situation, he 
says: 

“Railroads have the privilege (abso- 
lutely free of responsibility): to unload 


the car upon arrival on their piers, or 
in their warehouses, without notice to 
shipper or consignee, but subject to the 
order of consignee at any date in the fu- 
ture that may suit consignee’s conven- 
ience, without surrender of the original 
bill of lading. Until the bill of lading is 
surrendered,—whenever that time may 
be,—the shipper, in the meantime, is the 
proverbial ‘goat.’ 

“Where, as a matter of fact, after car 
arrives and is properly inspected, this 
fulfills shipper’s part of the contract, his 
responsibility should cease and draft 
should be paid immediately and not one 
or two months later, at the shipper’s ex- 
pense, as these regulations make pos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Van den Berg declares that the 
universal terms are sight draft, bill of 
lading attached, payable on arrival and 
inspection. Railroad regulations should 
be made to correspond accordingly. He 
holds that the bank which has accepted 
the shipper’s draft is subjected to the 
same conditions as the shipper, and that 
the situation at present makes the bill 
of lading as a means of security prac- 
tically worthless. He claims that if the 
banks of the country knew of this condi- 
tion they would not advance money. 

The advantages afforded the consignee 
or New York distributor are tremendous, 
Mr. Van den Berg claims, and favor 
him, compared with distributors in other 
terminals. He maintains that the present 
regulations allow the consignee to permit 
the car to lie in the railroad terminals 
for an indefinite period without having 
to pay the draft, and at the shipper’s 
risk and expense. He can reject the car 
and leave the shipper without recourse. 

“Assuming that after 30 days, more or 
less, the draft is paid and the bill of 
lading surrendered, and instruction is- 
sued for delivery at a given point,” 
he says, “the consignee only has to pay 
the ridiculously small rate of storage 
which has accrued, whereas in other sec- 
tions of the country, if the bill of lading 
is not surrendered with proper instruc- 
tions for delivery (under the average 
agreement not later than the fourth day), 
demurrage is charged at the rate of 


and frequently the consignee does not 
know just where flour is to be delivered 
when shipping instructions are not fur- 
nished. The custom as it now exists is 
of long standing, and has been brought 
about by the necessity of railroads to 
release equipment and clear trackage, 
due to methods employed by many job- 
bers doing business in New York. It is 
true that shippers of flour have no way 
of knowing what disposition will be 
made of the flour, in so far as delivery 
point is concerned, on arrival at New 
York, but railroads make free lighterage 
deliveries within certain limits in New 
York harbor district, and for many 
years the custom has been to make any 
delivery desired in the lighterage dis- 
trict. It is also common knowledge that 
consistent and large shippers protect 
themselves by taking out blanket insur- 
ance policies.” 


KANSAS POOL SUES 
DELINQUENT MEMBERS 


Wicurra, Kansas.—Suit for damages 
and replevin on contract violations 
amounting to around $75,000 has been 
filed by the Kansas State Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association against 38 members, 

The damages are asked for failure of 
these members to live up to their con- 
tracts with the association, which called 
for the growers to market their wheat 
through the association during the sea- 
sons of 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925, 
or pay a penalty of 25c for each bushel 
marketed otherwise. 

This is to be the last official act of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association. 
This body was supplanted by the Kansas 
Co-Operative Wheat Marketing Associa- 
tion some time ago, but it was necessary 
to keep the directorate of the earlier or- 
ganization intact until suit could be 
brought against delinquent members. 








WISCONSIN MILL SOLD 
P. J. Tewksbury and William Travis, 
who have conducted the Osceola ( Wis.) 
Elevator & Feed Mill for several years, 
have dissolved the partnership, Mr. 
Tewksbury purchasing Mr. Travis’ in- 
terests. ’ 


served at a local tea room. 

The management of the Brown Hotel 
has reserved one floor for those attend- 
ing the convention. Reservations should 
be made direct to the hotel. All signs 
point to the largest attendance in the 
history of the organization. 


ROY N. BISHOP TO SPEAK 
AT FEDERATION MEETING 


The Millers’ National Federation an- 
nounces that Roy N. Bishop, president 
of the Sperry Flour Co., has agreed to 
make an address at the Federation's 
semiannual meeting in Chicago, Oct. 20- 
21, the title of which will be “Who Will 
Protect Us Against Ourselves?” 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Federation, in referring to this addition 
to the program, said: 

“Mr. Bishop has had wide experience 
as a mining and industrial engineer, and 
came into the Sperry company about 
three years ago after having successfully 
reorganized a number of industrial con- 
cerns. He has a new and unbiased view 
of the milling industry and its problems. 

“Mr. Bishop’s talk will doubtless open 
the way to a general discussion of the 
unfortunate conditions which exist in the 
milling business this year, and perhaps 
to means of remedying them. 

“There probably has never been @ 
time when millers needed to get together 
as badly as they do now. I urge millers 
to send their sales managers and sales 
executives to this meeting, and to come 
themselves. 

“There is no miller who cannot afford 
to spend at least one day in the consi 
eration of the state of the industry.” 








DEATH OF F. W. NICHOLSON _ 

Among the well-known operative mill 
ers who have been lost to the trade by 
death during the past year was beet 
Frederick W. Nicholson, who was for 
merly located at Niagara Falls, N. Y» 
as superintendent of the Cataract Mill 
Later he went to Buffalo and joined the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., but w# 
forced by poor.health to resign. He 
had been engaged in operative milling " 
Superior, Wis., in his earlier years. 
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AN ENGLISH TRAVELER, on be- 
ing asked recently how he liked the 
American custom of eating cheese with 
apple pie, replied: “Madam, I think that 

were eating cheese with apple pie 
in Yorkshire before Columbus was born.” 

It is not certain if the Englishman 
meant to infer that pie, in the American 
sense of the word, was not an American 
institution, but if he did, he was prob- 
ably right. To any one who has sam- 
pled the cooking of Yorkshire and Corn- 
wall there is something peculiarly fa- 
miliar about the American pie. It is 
true that the length and breadth of mod- 
ern England might be scoured without a 
trace of America’s favorite dessert be- 
ing found, but apple tart in Yorkshire 
and pasties in Cornwall, although the 
latter are usually filled with meat, leave 
little doubt as to the origin of American 
apple pie. 


* # 


McNary and Haugen Routed 


Now comes a congressman from New 
York with a real scheme for the relief 
of agriculture. What say you? He says: 

My bill will set up a system to 

rmit farmers’ organizations to 
rew and sell beer of more than one 
half of 1 per cent alcoholic content, 
on certification from a board of 
government chemists that their prod- 
uct is not intoxicating in fact. The 
same organizations would be allowed 
to make and sell whisky for medical 
purposes. Prohibition is responsible 
for the farmer’s troubles, because it 
largely destroyed his domestic mar- 
ket. 

* * 

IN THE OLD DAYS, when peace of- 
ferings were sometimes necessary, erring 
husbands, according to George Rector, 
used to take home the following delicacy 
to their wives. Oh to be a wife! We 
would almost want our husband to err. 

First you got an old-fashioned loaf 
of milk bread. The top was cut out 
in the shape of a lid. Then the in- 
sides were scooped out, and the loaf 
was stuffed with hot fried oysters. 

The top was placed on again and 

pressed into position, which sealed 

the loaf hermetically. 


Take That, You Bakers! 

Listen to what the travel editor of the 
Pathfinder has to say about American 
bread: 

American white bread is made of 
flour that is too young and pasty, and 
it is almost never properly baked. The 
Europeans season their white flour and 
blend it with gluten flour, rye, etc. Then 

take time in the baking. They use 

4 slow oven, usually of brick and heated 
with wood fagots. The moisture comes 
out of the bread just fast enough to let 
it bake thoroughly and produce a per- 
fect crust. Bread making in Europe is 
an art, and not an industry, as in Amer- 
lea, The Jews are among the few peo- 
ple in the United States who know what 
Teal bread is. They put good materials 
into their bread, and they bake it thor- 
oughly. It is tasty and nutritious—not 
& soggy mess which is made white in 
order to match the tablecloth, and made 
in order that the bakers can get 

the greatest number of loaves out of a 


of flour. . 
* + 


cm YET LISTEN to what James 
M. Kerslake, important British baker, 
to say about American bread: 
am geing home determined to pro- 
the same character of quality loaves 
hs are been brought to my attention 
pear cago. It is the best bread I ever 


Oh me, oh my, what is it all about? 
a a ¢@ 
beds of the members of a certain 
college : 


football t 
the players when “they eit an denen: 








from-home engagement, so that a good 
nights rest may be obtained by the 
athletes. 
Mammas being taken along to tuck them 
in and kiss them good night? 

+. 7 


Bless their little hearts; are 


Another Crowded Industry 
Although millers will sympathize with 


any one complaining of excessive. compe- 
tition, we believe that they will agree 
that for sheer gloominess the following 
excerpt from an address at an under- 
takers’ convention wins the gilded hunk 
of gingerbread: 


“A great boom in athletics is fast 
making Americans robust and so de- 
creasing the death rate. The slow- 
ing down of the undertaking busi- 
ness generally throughout the coun- 
try has resulted in cut-rate funer- 
als. One day last week in Balti- 
more there were 10 deaths to be di- 
vided between 175 funeral directors. 
Three were children, on whom there 
is nearly always a loss, as the fu- 
neral cost is not based on service 
rendered, but on the price of the 
casket. Some of us must go into 
other lines of business or we'll starve 
to death.” 

. 
VITAMINITIS 
Advocates of branny bread claim that 


white bread contains no vitamin B, which is 
found in large quantities in the whole meal 
variety. 


O doctor, dear doctor, a horrible case! 
The patient’s got something all over his 


face. 
Is it leprosy, scurvy or measles he’s got? 
Or is he just gradually going to rot? 


“I fear,” said the doctor, while pulling his 

“That this is a thing that for long I have 
feared. 

The croakings of food cranks have gone to 


his h 


For years he’s been choking on bran in 


his bread. 


“This habit distressing has swollen his phiz 
And caused the condition in which he now 


To me it’s as simple as simple can be 
That the lumps on his face are vitamins B.”’ 


* - 


General Dalton, president of the Mer- 


chant Fleet Corporation, says that the 
prohibition law has had no effect upon 
the passenger business of the 
States Lines. 
thing, except the price of Kquor, upon 
which the eighteenth amendment has had 
any effect? 


United 
Can any one tell us any- 





Special Notices 











The rate for advertisements in this de- 


partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 


advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 


“Display” advertisements will not be in- 


serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 


publication herein. 


Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 


is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED 





CHEMIST WANTED— 
Large soft wheat mill in need of a good 
laboratory man to take full charge of a 
well equipped laboratory; replying, give 
experience, age, salary and references. 
Address 1358-5056, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 215 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED CHEMIST ON HARD AND 
soft wheat flours would consider connec- 
tion with mill manufacturing quality prod- 
ucts. Address 1351, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, SUPERINTENDENT 
or manager, in mill where the services of 
a@ man with experience and ability are 
needed; full information and best of ref- 
erences furnished. F. M. Mayer, Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 





AS SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 
manager or division sales manager; have 
had both office and sales experience; ex- 
tensive acquaintance in the Southeast. 
Address 1361, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLER OF OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence in mills of 25 to 3,000 bbis, in Da- 
kota, Minnesota and Canada; at present 
grinder in large modern mill; would like 
connection with either large or small mill. 
Address 1355, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN OR CHEMIST WITH A 


reliable company; have had seven years’ 
experience in flour laboratories with gen- 
eral routine work, and commercial bak- 
ing with some demonstrating; best of ref- 
erences. Address 1353, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN HARD WHEAT 


mill up to 600 bbls; would accept position 
as second miller in good mill at a rea- 
sonable salary; 30 years’ experience; 18 
years in one of the best mills in the 
Dakotas. Address 1350, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 


22 years’ experience in mills 500 to 3,000 
bbls; seeking connection with reliable mill- 
ing company; capable of making neces- 
sary changes for improvement of quality; 
first class reference; favorably known in 
Northwest. Address 1311, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN—THOROUGHLY FAMIL- 


iar with the selling end of every angle of 
the flour game; capable, energetic, good 
appearance and with the personality and 
adaptability needed to interest buyers 
large or small; always on the job, quite 
successful in introducing new. products; 
large acquaintance and many friends 
among large bakers and jobbers, New 
England and New York state; would con- 
sider territory elsewhere if East is not 
available; successful in adjusting myself 
to new territories and new conditions; 
compensation extremely moderate to start 
if given opportunity for advancement 
based upon results. Address 1360, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—GRIST MILL 39x25, WITH 
electrical attrition grinder, corn crusher, 
sheller; store shed, full two stories; tile 
with brick veneer; full basement; dairy 
country. Address 1357, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OHIO WATERPOWER 25- 
bbl Midget mill; cereal chopping mills, 
cider press, plenty water; lots of apples, 
good country, 10 miles south of Canton, 
Ohio; good market; paved road. Address 
H. H. Maxhimer, East Sparta, Ohio. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NORDYKE & MARMON 
self-balancing square sifter; four sections, 
17 sieves deep, late style, never been used; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


C APRONS e Clerks, Bakers, 
coe Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 


450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 





distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


SANIS ACK 











ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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Northwestern 
Business Conditions 


—are summarized each month in the trade 
letter “The Northwestern National Bank 
Review” issued by this bank. The news 
territory covered is the midland Northwest 


TTT 


out charge. 


iiididaaaaanahal bOTRIALD 


—roughly, the Twin Cities’ trade district. 


If you are interested in receiving this 
publication send in your name and it will 
gladly be added to our mailing list with- 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Resources $85,000,000 


OULU ee 








40 Years of Service. 


You can’t a! 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 





FLOUR ANALYSES 


Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and com 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
Ford to be without the HOW. TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
la problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


rison with 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Paut M. MarsnHal.., Rosert N. WALKER, Prentiss S. Wixson, Herman A. BerkKemMeEyver, 
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ROM Connecticut to Georgia and from Pennsylvania to Mis- 
souri come reports of enthusiasm and satisfaction from bakers 
who have already used new crop RADIUM. 


As the source of supply for our wheat is limited only by the 
extent of the country’s acreage, so is our sales field limited only 
by the ocean and the gulf. 


Wheat from all the producing territories direct to you—without 
transit penalty—is our story. Many bakers have profited by 
listening to it. 




























We’re equally able to serve you. Let’s talk it over and show 

you the advantage of looking to St. Louis for your flour supply 

this year. 
And remember—the same protein in 
RADIUM this year as last! 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

























































































3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 
oe Eggers Flour Mill Co. 
Saxony Mills . * e Wesel - e geneans, of tot oom mills 
Han Se ot Wine, Wis Tm The Operation of Flour Mills Essie came Ht a 
Solicited é Coast Pasty Flour; Missourl Soft Wheat 
Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. Flour. PACIFIO, MISSOURI 
on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Betabliahed 1878 Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
aa quirements of both bread and cake bakers in Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent Milling Co ' 
Exporters service in both quality and shipment to both large & + Ee SNES, MO. 
Always open for new and small customers. * Monitor Patent 
foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 
SPARKS MILLING CO., finer witre, np 
onne Co. 
Hezel Milling Comp an y Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily GI pag Eo = Reg nual 
we Manowar 
Manufacturers of hard and soft Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Wheat Flour Baur Flour Mills Co. HUEGELY MILLING CO. Plain and Self-rising Flour 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 7 
ROMEO PATENT Bots Winter Wheat Flour . 
“You'll Lovit"’ Correspondence . 
ANNAN-BURG Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. me 
MILLING CO. “ 
— mi)» THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. ST. LOU'S ae, 
Ri - d C d FIVE LETTER REVISION eee 
1versl eS O e Issued in 1993 _ 
SAUERS MILLING CO. Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities Scott County Milling Co. 
Manufacturers of the well known brands Manufacturers of 
aa “eR i gti For sale by all its branches and by Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Fiour 
ft Wi 
wks EVANSVILLE. LL. Tue Nortuwestern Mitier, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. SIKESTON, MISSOURI 
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Pfeffer Milling Company AVISTON MILLING CO. STORAGE H.T PHOSPHATE 
Manafecturers of Pure, High-Grade Millers since 1866 so * " HgH-TEst 
Winter ea! our ft A, 
prands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. Sk TRANSIT PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. WORKS 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls + National Federation Cable Address: “Avistock” ILLINOIS Buffalo, N. Y. Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 











RLAND 








“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour. 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 


F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 


Farco Mitt Company CavALiER MILLING Co. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 





Can offer typical otvene, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 





























Dakota Maid ana 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 














Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 














ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof Milling and Glevator Plants 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


3,500,000-BUSHEL 
1914-1920-1925 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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bushel elevator 
capacity insures 
an unfailin 
wheat supp 
for uniform 


brands 


S PERRY FLOUR Co. 


Mills in California Head Office San Francisco 
Oregon, Washington,Utah Cable address Sperry” 


Largest Millers in Western America 


October 12, 1927 


WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world ard manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat flours, 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTrg, v.s. 4. 


Cable Address: ‘‘EFEMCO,”’ all codes 
CLIFF H. MORRIS, Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 447 Produce Ex., New York City 





Our Ogden Sill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 

San Francisce 


zt GLOBE MILLS 


— General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 


Mills at Los Angeles 

















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Preston.’’ All Codes 


Suite AA ee WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:‘‘CENTENNIAL”’ 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 











Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
dy and Fancy Pastry 
Ms Sa lll Flours 
WD iininval lil | 
BURL AP «COTTON BAGS 
& SEWING T TWINE - 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 
* PENDLETON, ORE. 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mriuers or Bivue-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘“NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels ‘All Standard Codes 


8 Northern Flour Mills Company 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, W AsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings aS mew pag zou 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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The WALLA WALLA 
TReMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 





Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 











The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 





Flour Mill Appraisers 
We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. 























FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


‘Dependable W heat Cflours 


Dappy Do.uar.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER 
W. P. P. 


RASBBRASBRRSESRBRSBSESSREESEEERSE EEE SE ESEE 








We Supply : 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 


in the 6nd 








THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


‘Dependable Rye Cflours 


MaAnna.... MEprium .... PuRE DARK 


Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








CHARLES TIEDEMANN 
MILLING Co. 








Mitts: 


O’Fallon, Illinois 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 


Millers of 
Quality Flours 


Collinsville, Illinois 


Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








DECATUR MILLING CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 





PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















- Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 


4 flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 











word. Our leading brands are 


FarryLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and Mayrosr 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
a HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 














Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller, published weekly at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1927. 
State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 
ss. Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared W. C. Nichols, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Northwestern 
Miller and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership and manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 
Name of Publisher The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. Post office address—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Managing Editor, C. K. 
Michener, Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Manager, William C. Nichols, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 2. That the owners are: A. H. 
Bailey, Toronto, Ont; R. T. Beatty, Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. Eva F. Challen, Chicago, 
Ill; Lee J. Clark, Excelsior, Minn; W. 
Cc. Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; A. S. Purves, Chicago, Ill; 
Walter Quackenbush, New York City, 
N. Y¥; C. F. G. Raikes, London, Eng- 
land; W. C. Semple, Louisville, Ky; R. 
BE. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo; W. C. 
Tiffany, Seattle, Wash; Mrs. M. A. 
Truesdale, Minneapolis; Mrs. Rebekah 
S. West, St. Louis, Mo; W. H. 
Wiggin, Toledo, Ohio; Harvey R. 
Wiesner, Minneapolis; Mrs. Julia O. 
Burbridge, Woodstock, Vt; Robert M. 


Laird, Minneapolis; Frederick S. Wins- 
ton, St. Paul; Lillie E. Hahn, Minneapo- 
lis; H. H. Thayer, Minneapolis; Helen T. 
Morrison, Minneapolis; Angus H. Morri- 
son, Minneapolis; J. B. Lindsay. Minne- 
apolis; Justus F. Lowe, Minnéapolis. 
38. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstancés and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stat- 
ed by him. 5. That the average number 
of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is—(This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only). W. 
Cc. Nichols, Business Manager. Sworn to 
and subscribed before me this 19th day 
of September, 1927. H. J. Pattridge (My 
commission expires Dec. 7, 1928.) (Seal.)_ 
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Geena freight 


service — 


Well Organized 


ARE and promptness 

in forwarding individual 
shipments, are the natural 
outgrowth of International 
Mercantile Marine’s freight 
service, organized and built 
up through 56 years of ex- 
perience. 


More Than a 
Million Tons 
56 Years’ 
Experience 
World-wide 
in Scope 
Frequent 
Sailings 
Special 
Equipment for 
Handling of 
Flour 


104 vessels totaling over a 
million tons, provide ship- 
ping services that are world- 
wide. 


The high rating of our ships 
secures the lowest insurance 
rates for those who 


Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 


New Orleans London 
Galveston Liverpool 


Houston 
Manchester 


Montreal 
Quebec Avonmouth 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 
Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T. O. NERVIG, W. F. T.M. 


1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III 


T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Hampton Roads 


Antwerp 
Hamburg 
Glasgow 
Southampton 


and 























Ship your Flour 


via American Ships 


MONG the lines operated for the United 

States Shipping Board are several especially 

equipped for handling shipments of flour from 
American ports to all parts of the world. 


The ships operated by these lines will carry your 
flour cargoes promptly and efficiently to their des- 
tinations, and by utilizing them you will have the 
satisfaction and security that come from shipping 
your exports under the American flag. 


These services afford shippers an exceptional op- 
portunity to open up new and profitable markets, 
and to give added impetus to their foreign trade. 
Furthermore, they are under the direction of ex- 
perienced American operators whose advice is bound 


to prove helpful. 


For complete information regarding ships and dates 
of sailing, write for Schedule of Sailings, a compre- 
hensive publication issued to assist the shipper 


United States iy Board 


Merchant Fleet tion 


216 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 


437 Board of Trade Bidé 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


19th & B Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 








INAVIAN-AMERICAN LIN 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 
Fee Re ee recch. Rave & Oo, Inc, Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


sore, 80 Funch, Edy: F Oa ons 
ALP Patledeloh Mea EL, Burges & more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 





Lafayette 
At Baltimore. to Rameay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


Keyser toa. 
At Boston. Lombard's Sons. 


At New Orl to American Baltic Chartering 
ae Shipping Co. faeii New Orleans} Bk. B 


Special attention given to penvt 
t Chicago, . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. Nae te St. 


forwarding of Flour to All 
dinavian Ports. 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast ~~ 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, 


apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 
New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. ar Service from NORTH PACIFIO COAST 


Regul 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 


San F see Holland-America Line, 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


120 Market Street. 








F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 
420 Flour Exchange 


W.L. Ricueson & Sons 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
Forwarding Agents 


1320-26 Hibernia Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 











MINNEAPOLIS 


Sowie youe shipments 7. V1 ‘ovigit 1a ze 
Great Lakes Desi iZMS .-o 
Transit and ls 
Corporation Y 





21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger service: 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
ports. 

Communicate with. us regarding rates 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


} 1g! * sual the 
Milling Trade 


| Peonar Grose 
SS IAL EA Ge 


Bie Il SO.5 St. ee | 
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FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Riverside Code tt a Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 

















ROYAL MILLING COMPANY Z 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 











- 
= 
— 
_ 
~_ 
- 
- 
_ 
- 
- 


Tuieveneies 











Aveust SCHWACHHEIM, 

President and Treasurer 

W. C. Borxe, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 







Cascabe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Mhee a rown on the virgin soil of 
fe) entral Mon- 
Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better br A trial order will 
convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 


'T must pe 0009 








x 88 ips 


CASCADE 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Gtascow Four Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 








Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JupITH Bastn WHEAT 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
POLSON, MONTANA 





We invite correspondence 
tills 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Registered in the 

Trademarks rhedStaces ana 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. Wasuineoron, D. 0, 
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ee PIM a tall 


Well Bought Wheat Never Is a Burden....... Premiums may be 


lower or higher later on, but good, 
strong, dry wheat never will be bad Ask us for a survey of cash conditions. 
property on this crop. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO Our Facilities 


DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 


imei Sonn and Organization 
Are at Your Service 








There are many excellent 


| 7 merchants in the Kansas 
Barnes-Ames Company : City grain market, but we 


Grain Merchants do not believe any is bet- 
DULUTH ter equipped to give you 
CORRESPONDENTS OF straightforward and expe- 


siege Tienes Se. Now Fou. ‘ Fi - 5 
Reresotvele Oc ten Pilaaieee rienced service in wheat 


Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore % 
selection. 








ot EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE Special Selections 
“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 
is the most satisfactory TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE or Round Lots 


wheat for millers this year. Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Manager of our Merchan- 
dising Department make 


our selections. Our ser- Hallet & Care Co. 
vice gives you the same ices | eneelteiaces Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY MILLING WHEAT OSCAR T. COOK, Manacrr 


’ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Minneapolis Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 

















— 





—— 


sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—winter SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 
Commission DULUTH 


Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—— 
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C Seis MISSOUB JI: 
A Tricky Wheat Crop— 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 








With subnormal protein content 
but an exceptionally high average 


of quality in the gluten, this year’s southwestern wheat crop offers 


unusual difficulties to the miller in 
making the best selections for the 


price paid. 


It is our job to serve millers in this 
matter, and our customers seem to 


believe that so far on the crop our 
experience has been equal to the task. 


C. W. LONSDALE, Presipent 
F. C. VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
F.L. . ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 
E. F. EMMONS 
F. A. THEIS 
F. J. F°'TZPATRICK 
K. J. BARTSCH 
B.J.O’DOWD 








35 
ia oh 





Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 
require especial quality 


selections. 


Moore-Seaver 


SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY 


600 Corn Exchange 


High-Grade Milling Wheat 


We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 


MINNEAPOLIS 








We Specialize in 


Soft and Hard Winter 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 


MILLING WHEAT 


ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Operated in Connection With 


Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 








GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


fr», 


- 
a "MARSHALL HALL 





























13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 


P- i oO. MILL FEED Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
1,250 po ain C Storage ‘ GRAIN CORPORATION 
’ CANSAS CITY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ‘ 206 Merchants Exchange tes 
C. L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 Rep, St. Louis, Mo. ot c 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas P . Straight ESTABLISHED 1878 
HAE ches vue Rosenbaum Grain Corporation Country Run Kees Hard 
for GRAIN CO. Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers Wheat Sin iteenin eweaen 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS Oash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











ll 


FRED UHLMANN, Preswent 









BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg.—T. A. King, Manager 





PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Presipent 





CHICAGO 






RICHARD UHLMANN, Szcy. anp Treas. 


Southwestern 


Milling Wheat 


Bought to your order or sold 
you on basis of our standard 
and absolutely dependable 
milling grades. 


This Great Elevator at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 
Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 





KANSAS CITY 
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Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


Specializing in 
No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commerce MINN. 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 
Milwaukee Office: 208 Chamber Commerce 


for 


Let us select 
your wheat 


Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 


Dependable Service 
Particular Millers 
Future Orders Solicited i 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








ed 











——y 


Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 


ScaLEes—Morors 
Diese. ENGINES 
Pumps 


Mipa’s TrapE Mark & 
PATENT BuREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 
Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Saal 














LEADING MILLS OF OHIOX 








Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


Soft Wheat Flour Millers 
Exclusively 


W. SPECIALIZE in Soft Winter 
Wheat milling, having mills at 


Toledo, Ohio, of 1,000 barrels 
daily capacity and at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, of 500 barrels, with addi- 
tional elevator capacity at Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio. 


Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 
Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Columbus, Ohio 














The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 


The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 
BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for its purpose 


Therefore we enjoy whatever 
advantagesaccrueto milling from 
both country and terminal loca- 
tions. We grind selected soft 
winter wheats of this section. 








The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Wivter Wueat Four 


Red Ball Patent Old Homestead Our four bes always hed o 


high reputation for quality and 
uniformity. Plain and self-ris- 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





ing flours. Open for new con- 
nections where not already rep- 
resented. 


The 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY 





BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING a O16) 5 


All Rail and Ex-Lak 


eRe lsctamytiliters 


Th Most Moderr 


e 


1 Mill in Ohio 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 


in, tp sip sip tip dip sii sii, 
—_— —_ 





MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Biended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed 
MALTO Dairy Feed 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








Mixed Oars 
a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 














MASSILLON, OHIO 


THE WARWICK CO. 


Write for Samples and 


Eien FLOUR Trom Ghetes 





ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anbd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 











Fumigate 
Regularly With 


Fumigators Supply Company 
INCORPORATED 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y- 


— 





Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
for successful FIRST fumigations 


Fumigators Engineering Co., inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
210% Plymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade 
— 











4 With Liquid HCN 
Fumigate tivitcrase sci Ga) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 


Peters & Chemical Co. 
5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 


ee 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


mee RED DOG «= 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





TETTET TTT 











Get Acquainted With Our “Suppex Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 
NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President MINNEAPOLIS 


MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


TITITITTI TT 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 








J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





TITITITIII III ILI iii 








TITITLLILII LILI III Ih 











PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK [iisstncar” 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 
market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 O. of C. Building 














WARD'S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave.—WARD DRY MILK COMPANY—St. Paul, Minn. 















rE LLY Fina 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 








Shippers of 
Millstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


\ \ Je are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





HUGH HARRIS CO. 


|e On OR OB 


Merchants’ Exchange ST, LOUIS 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Oable Address: “CznTURY” 


Siebel Institute o Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 
958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Always in the market. All grades of 
FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 











C. F. McCARTHY 
FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS 60. Pierce Building, 


























as 








Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO Laman, Cole. St. Louis, Mo. 
W.S. JOHNSON & CO. . 
W P RON AN J W.8,30 TO V. THOMPSON CO. Flour — Feed— Sugar — Salt LILLIE & CO. 
esi SOUTHERN ILLINOIS Flour Brokers 


FLOUR 


and adjacent territory 


Open to consider desirable soft 




















SPRING KANSAS accoun 
F L¢ ) U R. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Ill. Thin market ns ie 
Special attention : 
renee B. N. LATHROP Buyers and Shippers JOHN F. KRIEG 
the bakery trade MILLERS’ AGENT of ol erates of Broker 
Dependable service to Jobbers - heen — Grain—Flour—Feed 
382 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO and Bakers DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. Independent s 
130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO MILWAUKEE, WIS. Life Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 
‘ ° W.G. 
QUALITY FLOUR Chapin Buys Bran LaBuddeFeed&GrainCo. | | rorerm.prrn Epwann M.Paxx 
C. W. DILWORTH Always in the Market Buyers and Jobers of PEEK BROS. 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO CHAPIN & CO. Grain, Feed and Hay FLOUR 
ii Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 505-506 Chamber of ©: Bldg. 
Chicago and Vicinity CHICAGO, ILL. MILWAUKEE, WIS. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
es 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA 


— 


BOSTON 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomEstic K]TQOUR export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 











KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


GEorGEW.VaN Boskerck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 





15 Whitehall St. 











HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








IPECIALISTS 
Quality, FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 


[FLOUR BROKER} 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Exceptional Facilities on 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK in 





JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Mill es Soft 
inter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


DUDMAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR ona CEREALS 


Prompt Service 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Epcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITEC0. 


803 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


—— 





—— 








-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Good Mil Accounts 
Produce Ex. New Yorx 


RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 
_— 








A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE Produce Exchange 
FLOUR BROKERS New York City 





; KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 





Correspondence solicited 





Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, 'V.Y. 
— 











American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘“AMFLOTRCO”’ 








SIMPSON. HENDEE & COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 








HAYWARD & CO. 
Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building F 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


— 
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—— 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. — 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
BurraLo, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Srares,”’ Philadelphia 
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KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 
Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. : 


(Successors to M, F, BARINGER) 








FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Pumapetruta, Pa. 








GLOUR and | | RE 


DAWSON & SEAVER 


FEED see 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 





We are buyers of all ‘grades. 





Send samples. Quote prices. 


F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 








Established 1891 


HUBERT J. HORAN David F. Silbert & Co.,Ine. 
roreicn RT.OUR pomestic FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


465 and 467 Bo’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
@ se Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 











Buyers of 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FEED FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ery Trade Specialists 


.. A.Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 275 
MILLERS’ AGENTS \y 


2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Commerce Bldg. 











Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
- Bu manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


$16 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS _1éth St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 

















For Economy 
Specify Dry Skim Milk 
In Your Feeds 





RY skim milk is an economical form 
D of milk solids for your feeds. It is 
easily obtainable in convenient ship- 
ments. It doesn’t spoil and needs no spe- 


cial storage place. Truly it is the ideal 
form of milk to use in ready-mixed feeds. 


The demand for poultry and calf feeds 
containing milk continues to grow. Farm- 
ers know that milk supplies the vitamins, 
protein, milk sugar, and mineral substances 
which build up and protect the health of 
young animals. 


In nutrition value. dry skim milk is su- 
perior to all other forms of milk. Five to 
15 per cent in poultry feeds stimulates the 
growth of chicks, puts on weight and in- 
creases egg-production. Forty per cent 
controls coccidiosis. 


Young calves should have liquid feed for 
about eight weeks—whole milk the first 
two weeks, with a gradual change to re- 
mixed skim milk (one pound dry skim milk 
dissolved in nine pounds of water). After 
the first eight weeks, dry skim milk in the 
grain mixture will make feeding easier and 
reduce digestive troubles. 


Find out all about dry skim milk for feeds. 
Write for the facts today. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North La Salle Street 
Room 718 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bulletins 201, 202, 301 tell 
about the use of dry skim milk 
in feeds. Request free copies 
today. 





Plan now to register dry 
skim milk in your 1928 feeds 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 












BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 
Screenings - Low Grade Flour 


MILLFEED Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver 


Oil Meal - Cottonseed Cake and Meal - Linseed Cake and Meal 
Dried Buttermilk - Powdered Skim Milk 


J. P. PARKS 





New England Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 


Domestic MILuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 











REYNIER VAN EverA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angrinn Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 


DON C. GRAHAM 
FLOUR 


640 Board of Trade Building! 
KANSAS CITY 




















J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg 
| Ba OD i, Os Wa © ot OF OF 0 eee 


JoHN E. Koerner & Co. 
ee" LOUR EXPORT 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





SUPERIOR SERVICE 













HARRY HARPER & COMPANY Soak, Savene, Bet eae 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS oagrie Ecos" 

Staring Building Munsey Building ‘ cf Srestne’ : Benatacturins 

MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON, D.C. Largest in the World 

















There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
q the high grade of the product it 
; sells. The world over, S. George @ 
ft Company paper sacks are the § 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


S{GEORGE COMPA 


pWE LLSBURG, W. 


I eet 















one 


tap PARAS. 


el cas 











Riverside Code mk ea Copy y $12.50 
For sale by all its branches and THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, . U.S. A. 
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Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 


In All the World the Finest Flour Milt 



































FLOURS 


“* ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 





COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granpv Raprps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 


Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else, Open for Connections 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


—— 





———y 





The Huron Milling Co. "sxx ee" 


SU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Rat 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
8 quality Peculiar to This Section. 


OVID ROLLER MILLS 


OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from sel«<ted 
Michigan wheat. We grind - wheat wat w gon 
deliveries and receipts from nearby te 
best wheat on of the | spate. Plats and 
lf-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Bean 
TxHos. H. Hystop, inactesen 


a 








Tue A. H. Ranpaut Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 





** Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 
White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 
Write for connections and samples 
PENINSULAR MILLING CU. 
——d 


Furnt, MICHIGAN 











Union City Milli 


RANDALL BROS. UNION fe 
Fancy Patent 
“ARBE” choice atichigan 
Write for samples | et 
Robinson Code 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 be pod Old Corn Exchange 

») h 
a LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “Fiaxy,’’ London 


M. STanNnaRD 


F. T. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Oable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








Cable Address: ““Dorrzacsu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 





Want Second Patents and First Bakers Cable Address: “‘Lynpsxuu,"’ London Telegrams: ‘'THANEHOOD,” London Cable Address: ‘‘KosmMacK,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | Telegraphic Address Qable Address | BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS RAYMOND-HADLEY- eS ee FLOUR MERCHANTS 
LONDON TOOMEY co. 29 Corn Exchange Chambers 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 

FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gyrosz”’ 


0.1. F. business, much pref 


‘erred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AxE 
LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition erg with Verbatim 
Supplement . 00 


For sale at all its euitien and by 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Established 1874 
S. & A. _ RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 








Telegraphic Address: “Harris,” London Cable Address: ‘“Mxpru1,’’ London Mrnn., U.S. A. Cable Address: ‘“RUNCIE” 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. J. M. & C. M. HAMM WM. McKERROW & CO. ANDREW Law Witiiam R. Law 
(cHAS. E. FEAST) FORMERLY LIMITED 
FLOUR IMPORTERS WALKERS ba gynenradnd manne Bt CRAWFORD & LAW 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 PR ay ys tes ae FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ices: ar . E. OC. 

And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 LONDON ine < fae Gente Fiver, 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “FkasTANco,” London Cable Address: “AKERS,” London Feedingstuffs Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





THE A BC CODE 
In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THs NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 





Miny., U.S. A. Cable Address: “Byrne,” Dublin Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 
W. P. WOOD & CO. SHAW, POLLOCK & CO.,LTD. | ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS achcadine GRAIN AND FLOUR 


5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C 


Fiovur for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 85 years Correspondence invited 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: POLLOCK,’ ’ Belf. 


“PILLSBURY,” Dublin 


IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 








JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF ¢ GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. 0. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Mrppiin@s,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘FrepKos,” Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘“‘TronTopRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


DAVID MALONE 


FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Cor d 
“Frour,”’ Leith Advances on consignments 


licitad 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: ‘““Eamonr”’ 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 ges 7 Lane 
NDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: Spee London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St... GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St., ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pumip,"” Dundee 








Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “Winrzr,” London 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. 
Cable Address: “Drrtoma,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: ‘‘Rosiin,’’ Glasgow 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW-—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. O. 


Also at Breisto., SourHamprTon, Hui, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


en 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: ““HxsLENFELD,” Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Ozecho-Slovakia and Austria 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: ‘Dx.iGcut,’’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C., 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BEeL¥Fast 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Gable Address: 
“OsIzoK,"’ Amsterdam 





G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 17 Rue des Tanneurs, 
“FLORAMERIC”’ ANTWERP 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘Mrp1um,"’ Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May 1st,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘"MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B O 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: “Wirsune" 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘“WitTsvrc”" 
Amsterdam 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: ‘Tassiano” 


HELSINGFORS 
WALD. TEFKE #ELSINGFO 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ““WALDTEFKE” 


M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: “ELFinr,”” Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAE’ AMSTERDAM 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: ‘"FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: "CARMIBOEK" 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur cn Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 

Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: ‘““HorKo” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, A B C 5th, 6th 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘“ERNSTWENDT” 





Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische E pto Maatsch ij Cable Address: ‘““Matiucu” 








M. DIZENGOFF 
JAFFA, JERUSALEM, BEIRUT 


General agent for Palestine and Syria for 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, 
LTD., New York, wishes to start connec- 
tions with a rye flour mill. 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘Bisarip,"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: T Bank, Amsterd AMSTERDAM 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 








N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 0. L, KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,”’ Rotterdam 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 


Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B CO 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘““‘DunBaAR,"’ Hongkong 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: “Cuno” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





ALFRED RABL 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 
Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLA*:D 
Cable Address: ‘StrENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ‘“VWEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘"VEEMESTA” ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: “SEMOLINA”’ 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterran: 


ean Ports 
Cable Address: ‘‘Serraty,”’ Gibraltar 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 








— 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Inrzrest," Rotterdam 
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. Established 1895 O Oo DSEN Established 1858 Cable Address: “Baut1ca"’ 
IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, GUSTAV KRUGER 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS HAMBURG 4 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
; COPENHAGEN, DENMARK WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Cable Address: ‘““OrroMADSsEN" Samples and offers solicited ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 
sis : 
RUD. MADSEN CHR. ANGELL RIMPAU & CO. 
stablished 1876 
IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 4 
AND CORN PRODUCTS FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Ss 3 Ww Desire Agents for th le of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK ee oo sa wn lew greta sad foctingiocrs 
Cable Address: ““Ruma”’ COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Cable Address: “RimPavu” 
J@RGEN BRUUN BALTIC COMPANY S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED COPENHAGEN OSLO MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG 
HELSINGFORS IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
AARHUS and or ra denim an theta init OSLO, NORWAY FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 


all Central European Countries 








Cable Address: ““KORNMOD” Cable Address: Head Office: Desires connections with American Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
Head Office: AARHUS “GLADIATOR” CoPENHAGEN and Canadian Mills ““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 
F. V. HARTZ LOKEN & CO. A/S GEORG PETERSEN neni same aaa aie 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
FLOUR AGENT Established 1871 OSLO Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY G. 
References: Over 30 years’ experience in the trade BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Cable Address: “COLONHART” 





The National City Bank of New York, New York — Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo Seeks om, ae Srnaithe wii otsent 
13 Nerre Farimagsgade Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London ferences: La Plata Bran and Pollards 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London The Testeoeane Miller’ —- Cable Address: “PROFITABLE,” Berlin 
TROELS FODE THE A BC CODE THOR SIGGERUD BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 
MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR In use by various foreign brokers OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR AGENTS 














IMPORTER Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
ROLLED Oats, GRAIN Propvucts, FEED Supplement . . $20.00 AND GRAIN EXPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
For sale at all its branches and by References: Northwestern Miller Reference: 

COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Tux NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, * Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “TROFO” Miny., U. 8. A. Cable Address: “TorstG, Oso” ‘ Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 
SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN Beteblished 1680 HENRIK HAFSTAD 

(ANTON SORENSEN) FLOUR GRAIN FEED NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK OSLO, NORWAY OLav BELSHEIM, Proprietor IMPORTING 
MILL go FLOUR Cable Address: “FLORMEL” FLOUR SPECIALISTS AGENCY 
Agents in All Principal Cities: OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MosiIL” BERGEN, NORWAY 











SIMON’S RICE MILL 
T. SIMON, Proprietor 
CROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 
Foreign connections desired 
in all principal markets 

Cable address: ‘‘Srrmm” 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, USA. 





Your Letterhead 


ENGRAVED 








ee patting | Villar & Company, Inc. Jose A. Secola & Co. 
a new suit of Flour Mill Representatives Commission Merchants in 
clothes on your Importers and Exporters Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
personal repre- P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. Dairy and Ox Feeds 


Cable Address: “ViLLARINO” CableAddress: “AsEcoLa” SAN JuAN, P.R, 





























sentative. 
Store Flour in Transit 
The Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate A N A LYS E S EE 
2 - nsure mp’ iveries . 
National Engraving (0. AN BulGapsclty over 1,0 Uasloets. The Columbus Laboratories W. S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis a vos 31 North State Street - CHICAGO Mill Supply Headquarters 








THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE ‘PROOF PULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 





OFFICES 
DENT TERMINAL : Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


MINN. 


AEs ae 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 






Oh Wichita Hour Mills Co, 


GWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY CAPACITY, 2500 BBLS, 


> ONE MILLION BUSHELS 








“When others won't, 


“Kansas &xpansion” will. 





(udp fa 4A 







See OSS ES ASE SO. 


VIEVLLOLLIS, 



















Eastern Representatives 


DECKER-ELLIS Co., Davis B. Sprers & Co. 
Produce Exchange, New York. 287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
W. W. Swirt, J.C. CONSODINE Co 
~ Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 1503 Mer Bk. Bldg., ‘Indianapolis, Ind, 
‘ ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co.. Harry D. Garst, 
Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. 
0. J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. Bluefield, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., Inc., H.C. HAGERMAN, 
Cumberland,  * Mt. hel, Pa. 


H.W. DiBBLE, Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 
q Southeastern megeaneratae 

\ Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. 0. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
~ > FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 


















oe ‘“SUNKIST’”’ 
webiste ““{mbassador” OUR mill at Larned is far eLOwS 





Western Kansas out beyond the softer wheat In milling Sunkist Flour, the 

st. LOU, MO. Turkey Wheat Patent “hetefall of the wheat is Sore ero tenny os 
strong and fine. it cannot be surpassed. 

Manufacturers of It is through the reputation 

a i Md pg a 


Hard Wheat and Bowen Flour Mills Co. come celebrated 


Illinois Soft Winter Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. ‘ 
Wheat Flours. Ei ea? ane The Maney Milling Co. 
Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS I a 














— 


an 








1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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J500 BARRELS CAPACITY 












“Old Squire” Says: 


One of my jobbers tells me he’s discovered a sure- 
fire method of selling an order to a new dealer. 
He just gives him a little sack of “Old Squire” for 
his wife to bake, and then a week later, he shows 
up with an order blank. 





JOHN H. MOORE, PrEsiDENT~ G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Vicror A. Cain, President Arruur S. Cain, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


ANRGIIER 


—for trade that’s 
slipping away. 





THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 

















Williamson’s 
Best, 


an extra short 


Winner, 


winner for 


bakers 
patent 











& 


Two superb, country-milled 


Kansas flours 


Tbe Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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Oh 


Blair’s Flours Make 
Profit 


“Blair’s Certified” 
for the family 











“Algoma” 
for the baker 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s ie ota Cee Bread Flours in 








hor tO): 











—— 















— 


WHEN competition forces millers to sell flour at a very low price 
compared with cost of wheat and manufacture, there always is a 
temptation to reduce the quality a little in order to gain a small profit. 
Just now, flour is selling cheaper than in many years. Many millers 
are selling large quantities at much less than the cost of production. 
Not many will yield to temptation to cut the grade a little—but some 


will do so even at risk of hurting their trade. THIS MILL NEVER 
VARIES ITS QUALI TY NO MATTER HOW GREAT THE 
INCENTIVE. aoe ere) 











ead with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
"Be etter Bre aa with Less "Etro rt.” Made in Kansas 
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—Betters any requirement 
you can think of. 


Te WD Lee FlourMills@ 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Made in Kansas Salina «~~ Kansas and Cheapest Food 


Ca eee ee 


Bread Is the Best 


Trademark Registered 
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YOY ~ CManufacturers of Quality Flour since 1877 Xi » IAT 
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Satisfactory—Since 1877 
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} 
S0e( THE HUNTER MILLING CO,~Wellington Kansas ‘A 


“White Grest 


— Shel orfect Hour 


Once sold . . . Never displaced 


y/ 



































J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











B 8 a 
\ THE PERFECT FLOUR A 
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MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT Vd 
& STERLING 
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HUTCHINSON, 


8,500 Barrels Daily 


ANSAS PE SEST” 


Four splendid mills in the heart of 
the best wheat country, grinding 
choice Turkey wheat into flour of 
unsurpassed quality — — 


That is what we offer you. 


KANSAS 














IDO 


ONS 


VEO) 





VECYRO) 


PROWMECYRG) 


2) 


WE 


ROY 


22 











Ke GE 


MORON NOIO 





OKO ORD AO =e 





Soy 





—Campaigning with 
No. 1 distributors. 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 








BOSS PATEN T 


PACOEU OED AOR MAO ORS 

















































G 

5 

K| 

me ‘More loaves Wt Better Hlour 
e to the Barrel ~for Baker 
A Better Bread’ Grocer, Jobber” 
2 

: 

re ik 

@ 

6) Three Reasons Why 

6 “Havasak” Makes Profits— 

K (1) Quality. 

S) (2) Quality. 

WA (3) Quality. 

r 

ry. W.A. Chain, M. 

g SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO, 

© OPERATING 

A SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 

K ABILENE, KANSAS 

De COMBINED» WHEAT STORAGE 

Ss 9 oe Lye tp! 500,000 BUSHELS 
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The striking thing about MERIDIAN 
FLOUR is that it will be found ex- 
clusively in the best bakeries and in 
the hands of the most desirable job- 
bers. MERIDIAN FLOUR is never 


found in a second-rate establishment. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 





———__ 



















AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 











“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 


















THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND 
ENGRAVED BY 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING @ 


KANSAS CITKO. 



















“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 















Why not see if “American 
Ace” will improve your 
trade as it has others’? 











GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


——__— 
_ =<. —-s=- (os ses —-s-. — os a 
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~ THE AETNA MILUSE | 







OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
















Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 
Golden Glory 737 300r ony 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 


Mills at Omaha, Neb. 


Elkhorn, Neb. 

























MILLFEED 


Largest Dealers in 
the Southwest 








Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Plainsman Whole Wheat Flour is 
sterilized and will keep indefinitely. 











——— 


——— 





Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 










When quality 
éulta= When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
try— 


“Utility As 








Branch Office: 





317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, R. 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 
MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 

MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes, 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


d and Hastings, Nebraska 


nna, St. Ed 












a 
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‘ROBIN'S BEST 


Everything that good 
wheat can make it. 


She 


ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 

















J. E. Havianp, Manager 


A sure bet in new 
territory. 


“ohe KANSAS MILL €? ELEVATOR Co. 


FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 


Group of Flour Mills ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels @® 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 


OW one of the Kell 
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SLOGAN irons ant 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 

















HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 








NEBRASKA'S FinEst MILL 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 
Hays City Flour Mills =o 











EL RENO MILL6& ELEVATOR CO, 


EL RENO, OKLA. 
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Never just good. 
Always a little better. 
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SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 


















Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Oapacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


[yns Miriurme Co., Inman, Kan. 











“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA CableAddress 
OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Capacity 
800 bbls 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited Flour Capacity. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 1,800 Barrels Daily 








ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 
Strongest flour in the 
world 


grown on the virgin 





‘Sunny Boy” 


~—A short patent family flour, gaining 
and holding the good will of the trade. 


Tue Inrertior Frovr Mus Co. 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








Flours 


of exceptional quality 
from the great Turkey 
wheat district 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Sales and Executive Offices 
SALINA, KANSAS 
Mills at Clay Center, Kansas 


2500 Bbls. Daily 


OKLAHOMA CITY MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








Oklahoma’ Largest Flour Mill 





CEDRO 


FLOUR 
MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING (0. 


LYONS - + KANSAS 


——— 





—— 














SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. . 











WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Turkey wheat flour from 
the real Turkey wheat dis- 
trict. No other kind of 
wheat would make flour 
like VELVET. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fai: 
ly priced to allow its dis 
tributors and its users 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop ‘ 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1,000 BARRELS DAILY 





. 
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“Gooch’s Best” 





Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








“Old Trail” foxes" 


600 Barrels 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 
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J.J. VANTER, Manager 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


» —§‘WESTERN STAR”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


he Western Star Mill Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 
LARNED - KANSAS 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 











Established 1879 
Zenith Milling Co. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jo Soset Coeds 





No flour was ever 
truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
growing demand. 









WIxuis Norton Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
















American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








2,000 Bbis 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 





















Hard Wheat Fiour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak" is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 














Makes dozens of different 
separations for flour mills, 
cereal mills and elevators. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Feature your 


BRAND NAME 


















We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where we 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
HARPER, KANSAS 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














preat tn Mill & Elevator Co. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO . 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 


Washington Flour Mill - 

















“Exact Weight” 


Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 


in Multi-Color 


and your product will move from the dealer’s 


shelf rapidly. 


RayMonpD Rope Paper Bacs 
imprinted in multi-color make the most at- 


tractive containers. 


“ 
CHERRY BELL” e ’s Best” 
Made exclusively from Betsy s 
ner Milled to Make the Bread Better 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS Ottawa, Kansas 
. ” Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
reat West eT . 5 
A splendid flour from the Making Kansas Flour aA p e ! a % 
Texas “Panhandle” 


III II III I III ISII II ISFISIISI ITI IS 


SALES OFFICES 


The Raymond Bag Co. Minneapoli 


Middletown, Ohio 





K ansas City 
Boston 




















class of labor to get the last pos- 
“GOLD BOND” tatweis WORCESTER SALT Grain 
Beatsid ibis Wilting Co The Smith Scale Co. sapere gee Cleaners 
n ansas . ATI 
- LYONS, KANSAS gy tt Og al Prepared with Calcium Phosphate Saas 
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VEN if it did happen to be Friday the 13th, every cake-baker will agree 
that it was a lucky day when he started to use Kismet Super-Patent Flour. 


If you want to make better cakes, cakes such as you have never made before, 
try this unusual flour. 
remarkable uniformity—all the result of careful selection of wheat and de- 
pendable milling. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - 
Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 


You will appreciate its real quality, its purity, and its 


Write us for further information. 


Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 
Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 

















a0 ewes 


WACAlOUd \ 


eurraco 





CenTeR OF THe 
winTeR weeat ect 














CIAGIAAAT! 


wovievine 





RICHMOND 


atwoort A” 
ROBPOLA 


One of many reasons why your interest can be served better by us. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 
100. fears 


UW) Progresste 


“Use Our Soft ‘Winter Wheat Flours 
“GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Aso “HZ XPANSION’”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 









We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 



























BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty Yrars oF ACTIVITY 


(Inco: enepenaned January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 

Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 

Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND 











\f=\ PHOENIX FLOUR MILL 


EVANSVII et INDIANA 


1, 06 2@ DP ORE OF DEES © & @ DE 8 2D) D) 339° Dew Oe 


PANSY FLOUR 


| 
| 
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J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 





— 


Mixed Cars 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 








——— 








————y 





The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


Ww f ect 
WINTER and SPRING sae ea tenaeediaiaaie Poterstien 
WHEAT MILLERS 














MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


———e 
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HE face of your flour bag is valu- 

able advertising space. It is point- 
of-purchase advertising. It greets the 
housewife in the grocery store, just 
when she is prepared to buy. 


To make this advertising most effective 
use Bemis Bags. Their Better Printing 








BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 


SOUTHWEST~— Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—W., G. Martin, Jr., 


Hewry Hauwn, Superintendent 





59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


H. J. Parrriner, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnotrs, Vice President 


Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 


Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey, C. F. G. Rarxes, Wavrer QuACKENBUSH 


Rosert E. Srerume, Editor 


Carrot K. MicueneR, Managing Editor 
Joun 


Roszert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 
A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


P. Broperick, Asst. News Editor 


W. C. Nicnots, Business Manager 


L. C. Wirren, Cashier 


Tuomas A. Grirrm, Circulation Manager 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Northwestern Miller, in United States anq 
all other Aontgae taking domestic posta) 
rate, fe taps at K pe (52 issues, inc luding 

$4.00 per year elsewhere. 


The Pr ms Miller and American Baker 
(pubsished on the fourth Wednesday of each 
month), $1.00 per year in United States ang 
all other countries taking domestic postal 
rate; $1.25 per year elsewhere. 


Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn., 
as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co, 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
vertise irresponsible or untrust 
worthy concerns. 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
ies of The Northwestern Miller wil! be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
Wis. ee 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kaneas 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Py: 
Alberta, Can. 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland. 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., riches 
Wis. 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. ° 
American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
OMIO, Wis. soccccccccccccscccssecccces 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York. 
American Maid Flour Mills, were 
Texas . ° 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. eee 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. ....++- 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 
Areese Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y¥ 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirseus, 
Greece evcee 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 
Avery, W. & T., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill 
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Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich.. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis 
Barr Shipping Corpofation, New York. 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Il 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Bjornstad & Johannessen, Oslo, Norway. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas.... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Bour, J. M., Toledo, Ohio 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowen Flour — Co., Independence, 
Kansas .....se0%- 
Bowersock Mills ‘& Power Co., 
rence, Kansas ...... 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
RICO ..cccces ° 
Brey & Sharpless, ‘Philadelphia, PA. ccvae 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass... ° 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Blevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 
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Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis.............+ 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ......eseeeceseerecenes 
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Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Cameron, John F., & eee Syeenennte 


Campbell, L. G., Malling Co., Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. .. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat rae Aa 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada............. 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Lta., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla, . 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
Band .ccccesce 
Cargill Commission Co. Minneapolis. . 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling ogee 
Sauk Center, Minn. .......0.eeee085 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ° 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Cherry, 8S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis 
Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. .... ee 
Chubb & Son, "New "York, N. Y 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill...... eoee 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 104, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas ..... cose 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Ma.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N, Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotiand . 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, “Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis..... a 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo...... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La... 
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Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ideues 
Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., Geneva, 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y..... 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

U. 8. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill............ 
Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine.......... 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Dudman & Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 

Mim, ccccccccccccscccccccccccccccces 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China.... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va.... 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 

Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. .cccccsccccsccccvseccccsees 

Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 

Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 

Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo....... 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, wccceyes carer accerercccccs 

Empire Flour Mills, “Lta., St.. Thomas, 
Ont. @cccece 

Empire Milling Co. -» Minneapolis 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, ‘Minneapolis.. 

Essmueller Mill ‘Furnishing ‘Co. a 
Louis, Mo. .... 

Evans Milling Co., .» Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis . ees 
Excelsior Flour Mills, ‘Kansas City, Mo. 

Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, Wi Disedice 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. eoeecs 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
pert, HW. Be cececcsccs So'ege wes 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 

Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland 

Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis. eeee 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y...... 

Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ............s0e6. 

Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 

Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 

Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 

Freeman-Gross Engraving Co., Minne- 
GROG cccccccccccccesesesevescccovess 

Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 

Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis .......++. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, ‘Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New 00 St. Louis, 
Minneapolis .......+.6+++- 

Fumigators Engineering Co., “Ine. ¥ Min- 
neapolis ...... 

Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., be ‘New York, 
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Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Hand ppij (N. V.), 

Rotterdam, Holland ........sseeeeees 
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General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 
General Blectric Co., ——": 


George, 8S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va 
Gilchrist, wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, I11 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
Palo, N. Yeccceccscccccceses 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., 
Cloud, Minn. ...... 
Great West Mill & ‘Blevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas ........++. 
Green & Gowlett, London, England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam 
Gulbranson & Thomle, Oslo, Norway.... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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Habel, Armbruster & Larson, Chicago... 

Haffenberg, James, New York 

Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway..... 

Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. y. oe 

Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis. 

Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 

Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
Gah, BEDRGAD bcccsvcccace l 

Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 


Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 175 
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Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, Ill. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 
Harris, Hugh, Co., St. Louis, Mo 1 
Hartig, W. O., Blectric Co., Minneapolis. 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... ! 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill...- 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, [!! 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
' cago and San Francisco... 1 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City..-- 
Holland Food Corporation, New York..- 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, P« 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ........--+--+*** } 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.-- 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn...- 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Il 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, I1! 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. ........ 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norw4y-- 
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Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind.. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, ‘Mo. 
Imperial Flour Mills Co. Harper, Kan- 
Industrial Appliance Co., “Chicago, Ill. 
Interior Flour Mills Co. ., Kansas city, ' 
Mo. pvcccrccsescusece 
International Acceptance 
New York, N. Y........- 
International Mercantile Marine 
New York, N. Y....... 
International Milling Co., “sinmeapeli = 


Ismert-Hincke “Mining Co., Kansas City- 
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Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Jaeger, prank, Muling Co., Danville (P. 
ico), 56 Gece See ese 

ue Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y......- 
Jennison, W. J., Co. Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.........- 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

gas City, Mo. 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. §&., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo. .ssseeeeeecseeverece 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 
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Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co.. 

Kansas Mill & Blevator Co., Arkansas 
City, KansasS .seesscesesrenceceeeeees 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 

Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 

Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.........++- 

Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
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Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. ¥Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

York, N. Y..cccccccccccccvccsccsscece 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y¥... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

land ......+ ee eecececeeeeresescereeses 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y.....-. 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn........- 
Kroepelien, T., Bergen, Norway........+- 
Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 
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La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. ..ccccccsccscccecseves 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 


‘Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill...........++- 


Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S.. New York, N. Y........ e 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar .......esseseeees 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Blevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 

MONS, Ill. ccsccvesbhebddede cbecceces 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.........- 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
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Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn..........- 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 


Winnipeg ...... hbse'd WPA 0"t dio we ace 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, Ill...........- 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow...... 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
Nnenen & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 

cLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
ucMahon, J. J., New York, N. ¥....... 
— Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
— Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
= Milling Co., Aurora, Mo........ 
pies: David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Mat: Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
rsd Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
a “ Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
- orf, Peach & Co., London, England. 

rion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
ts m, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
m, D. C, CeCe eCRWebe See Socedecccere 
ps Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
LT. s.,&@ Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Pant Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
» Osla, Norway............ 
Astrell-Soule Co., fenusien _ eP 
igen P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
‘wae Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 
8 Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

a ghy Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

bus, Ohio ....... ceo 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. . 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolfs... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 





Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Loowla, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccccese 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. cccccccccccccesssessceveveveses 


Moore, Lester I., New York....... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. eee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris City Mills, Morris, Minn......... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y........+. 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. FY. cccccccccees 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.....7.... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., 

KAMGaS «. 0c ccccccccccccccscccsscscceses 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


oe De eee eeeeeeee 


eeeee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland,........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Northern States Power. Co., Minneapolis. 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

Mimmeapolia cccccccesccccscescvccecece 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo... 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

Minn. PPTUTTTITITIT LL TTT 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Mirneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 
Nott, W. 8S., Co., Minneapolis....... ecee 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 

WH. We ccccccccscvevcccccsecses se COVGr 


oO 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ......eeceeeeeees 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo...........+ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 

ORO ceccscvcccccccvccccccscccccccece 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 

Fayette, Ind. .. cbeccces 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 


eee eeeeee 


Detrott, Mich. sicocccsesccoes Secovcece 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway..... esate 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont... 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho.. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont......... rrr. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York.. 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........+.. 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
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Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa...... sake 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ....... eesocece ecccvecece 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........ 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 
We. ceveneses eccscccece ececcccecs seee 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ........ 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich....... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. eee 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 
Be csesacs eeerecce Pe 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
WEY ccccscccesveseoscccccccce 
Riverside Code coeseccecece eee 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kans2- 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia....... ° 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 
RICO ceccccccccccsccccccccesscccccese 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill..........e006 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIll.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


Ss 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills 

Montreal, Que. wcccccccccccccsece 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill.. 


ee eeeeeeee seeeee 


Co., 


eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo....... ooseee 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo......... we 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

pe Se eer ee SPerrrT Tere 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

Mass. ... Ce ccccccccccceccceces 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

RIGO cccccccccccaccaceccccccscoccscces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ e 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 


seeeeeee 


Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. .......... besebscdee 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

DORMER oc ccccccccccceccccseccccccce 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville.. 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio....... e 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co.,, Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

Wh. Ts ebatraccedvrcvvocsecscccecoses . 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Louis, Mo.........000% Hes eeee 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

dam, Hamburg ...........-. peeds cece 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

BO BAARE 4 vince codevccvrscesceceves 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis .........+++e+% 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 


Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich). Milling Co....... eee 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Camada@ ....cescseseees e 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D, C..... eonses 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

Yorks, N. Ye ccccccccccccces ecccee eevee 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 

ERB, wevcccvcccccccccccces ecccccccces 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland ...ccccccccccccce eecceee cocece 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y....... e 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas coeee 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
KANSAS oc ccccccccccccccccscccvesccccs 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y...... ° 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
Dalles, OFreGoB cccccccccccccseces 2eee 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
Bone, Ee cccceccescccces 
Watson & Philip, 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn........ ee 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, OME. occsccccccccccccccccvece 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas ...... eoesece 


Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

Kansas ..... 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England...... eee 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass...... ° 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa......... aes 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

BR, TOME, bbe deccsovccccveesdoosen 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 

City, Mo. 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
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Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, Ill.... 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 
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Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. Be 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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(, HE thousands of users of Chase 
Burlap, Paper and Cotton Bags 
have given them their reputation for 
quality. Users have spread the word 
that Chase Bags always give the 
greatest bag value per dollar and the 
most complete service. This repu- 
tation of the oldest Bag House has 
been established through eighty years 
of bag manufacturing achievement. 


Your nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office will gladly help you in se- 


curing the right bag for your needs. 


CuHaseE Bae Co, 


Factories: Milwaukee, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Goshen, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Chagrin Falls 


Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Affiliated Company 
Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, THe ADAMS BaG Co. Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston Manufacturers of 

" NEVERBURST Paper Bags 





